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M. Tuiers, in fact, became now the 
avowed supporter and orator of the 
new cabinet, and if we can credit the 
statements of M. Loene Viemar, receiv- 
ed two thousand francs a month from 
the secret service fund for his trouble. 
His influence on the chamber, as well 
as his reputation for good faith, were, 
however, seriously impaired by the 
reckless precipitancy with which he 
hazarded assertions of facts and fi- 
gures. While the ministry accepted 
his advocacy, they were not willing 
to avow the connexion. M. Perier 
openly ridiculed the gasconade, rash- 
ness, and levity of his speeches, and did 
not dissemble his vexation when M. 
Thiers identified himself with the mi- 
nistry, by using the first person in 
speaking of the cabinet measures. On 
one occasion, when M. Manguin, in 
referring to M. Thiers, spoke of the 
latter as the orator of the cabinet, M. 
Perier said, in a contemptuous tone, 
and loud enough to be heard by M. 
Thiers—*“ That thing, an organ of the 
government!—Oh! M. Manguin wishes 
to ridicule us!” 

As an instance of the carelessness, 
to use the most gentle term, which M. 
Thiers evinced at this time, with re- 
gard to the truth of the statements he 
made from the tribune, we may men- 
tion one occasion on which General 
Lamarque had spoken of the military 
forces of France, and of other powers, 
with which, it was well known, he was 
intimately acquainted, from having kept 
up an active and extensive correspon- 
dence with the eastern states of Eu- 


rope. M. Thiers, armed, as usual, 
with a load of documents, came to the 
chamber, spreading before him an 
enormous chart which covered the en- 
tire bench of the doctrinaires, on which 
he had planted himself. He then mount- 
ed the tribune, and casting a sarcas- 
tic glance at the opposition benches, 
he began to count on his fingers what 
the forces really were, ashe maintained, 
which France had to fear. So many 
regiments were on the Rhine; few in 
number, feeble, with small complements 
of men ; and totally destitute of artil- 
lery! These were not worth men- 
tioning! He enumerated the entire 
Prussian army, from Aix la Chapelle 
to Magdebourg; not a division or 
company that he did not carefully 
count, and the whole truly amounted 
to a very contemptible force; and 
was this force to be held up as a 
bugbear! The opposition listening to 
all this, and remembering the many 
instances in which the speaker's inac- 
curacies had been already detected 
and exposed, gave vent to expressions 
of incredulity. Noone, however, was 
prepared, at the moment, to refute 
the statement, and the orator obtained 
a temporary triumph. Thenext day, 
however, when a search was made, it 
was found that the army of M. Thiers, 
and the army of the King of Prussia, 
had nothing incommon. But this dis- 
covery took place the next day, and 
the next day is an epoch which M. 
Thiers holds in small respect or con- 
sideration.* 

Until the debate on the question 


* Revue des deux Mondes, IV. p. 686. 
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of an ‘hereditary peerage, M. Thiers 
must be regarded as floundering 
through a succession of failures as a 
parliamentary speaker. It is true 
that there were now and then momen- 
tary flashes of success, but he had es- 
tablished no influence ; on the contra- 
ry, he had excited much redicule on 
the part of the opposition, and even 
those, in whose favour he spoke, ac- 
cepted his advocacy with a certain 
shyness and reserve, and as though 
they were ashamed of the connexion. 

The debate on the peerage was the 
crisis of his parliamentary life. He 
evidently intended that it should be so. 
From what we have formerly stated, 
and from some of the quotations we 
have given from his writings, as a 
journalist, it will be perceived that 
the beau ideal of government which he 
had set before his mind was the Bri- 
tish. The sovereign, the higher aris- 
tocracy, and the representatives of 
the people; these elements were essen- 
tial to the system of his admiration. 
He would have France copy this. 
The sense of the country was, how- 
ever, opposed to the principle of he- 
reditary legislators. 

The question of the constitution of 
the peerage had been postponed on the 
settlement of the government, after the 
revolution of July. It was left for 
future, and more mature, and dispas- 
sionate discussion, than it could re- 
ceive in the confusion which necessa- 
rily followed the fall of one dynasty, 
and the establishment of another. 
The hour had now arrived when it 
became necessary finally to set this 
important question at rest—Is the 
legislative _— conferred on a peer 
to descend to his heir, or is it to 
determine with the death of him on 
whom the royal will has conferred it ? 

The head of the cabinet, Casimir 
Perier declared his conviction that 
the principle of inheritance should be 
adopted, but, like the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Peel, in the case of Catho- 
lic Emancipation, he, at the sametime, 
admitted, that in the actual state of pub- 
lic opinion and feeling in the countr 
its adoption was impracticable. Wit 
an opinion, therefore, against the mea- 
sure, he, nevertheless, proposed to the 
chamber that the peerage should only 
be enjoyed for life ; that the principle 
of an hereditary peerage should be re- 
nounced in France. 
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M. Thiers, on this occasion, deli- 
vered a speech, in many respects, re- 
markable. Admitting that he was a 
supporter of the cabinet, secretly paid, 
and, therefore, bound, in general, to 
advocate its measures, on this particu- 
lar question, it is apparent, from what 
we have just stated, that he was free, 
It was, in fact, an open question. He 
knew the predominant feeling in the 
country, and inthe chamber, and was’ 
well aware that the hereditary prin. 
ciple could not be maintained. Yet 
he took the unpopular side ; and, not 
satisfied with speaking in favour of 
the hereditary principle, voted in fa- 
vour of it, thus going farther even than 
the president of the council himself 
went, 

It was evident, as we have already 
said, that M. Thiers intended to pro- 
duce a great impression on this occa- 
sion. For eight days previously his 
speech was talked of in the Chamber, 
and announced in the newspapers. It 
was known, in short, that a perfor- 
mance of no common order was de- 
signed, and expectation was on tiptoe. 
M. Thiers, contrary to his custom, 
arrived early in the house. It was ob- 
served that more than usual care had 
been bestowed upon his external man, 
and that especially he wore gloves! It 
was evident that he was going to pro- 
duce a profound impression. At last, 
he ascended the tribune with a slow 
and deliberate step, but with the air 
of negligence of one who is about to 
discharge some common task, which 
gives him neither trouble nor solici- 
tude. He stood for some time silent, 
endeavouring by his manner to impose 
a silence on the chamber which it had 
not usually accorded to him. At length, 
by the interposition of some members 
friendly to him, the house was hushed, 
From the first, it was evident that, in 
all respects, the orator had undergone 
a revolution. He used no manuscript, 
referred to no notes. His delivery, 
gesticulation, and even his personal at- 
titude in the tribune, were all different 
from what they had ever before been. 
It was apparent that he was going to 
try a new style of eloquence; that he 
had laid aside his prelections on his- 
tory, and his pompous rhetoric, and 
had adopted that familiar aud collo- 
quial style which prevails generally in 
the British House of Commons; in a 
word, instead of the classical eloquence 
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in which hitherto he had had such in- 
different success, he was trying the 
conversational style. He endeavoured 
to make the house enter into the spirit 
of this style of speaking, by telling it 
that this was an assembly of sensible 
men, and not an ancient forum. Throw- 
ing off the toga in which hitherto he 
had robed himself when he ascended 
the tribune, he was there in his indi- 
vidual person as he had met and chatted 
separately with the deputies of his ac- 
quaintance. The speech he delivered 
on this occasion had certainly been de- 
liberately composed and written. Its 
complete structure and plan, and its 
very language, were evidence of this. 
The reasoning formed a chain, the ar- 
tificial connexion and regularity of 
which were very imperfectly concealed 
by the tone of conversation in which 
the speaker endeavoured to dress them 
up, and by the episodes and historical 
anecdotes with which he so elaborately 
adorned them. His speech on this oc- 
casion occupied four hours. His voice, 
naturally feeble, failed in the middle of 
it, and he was obliged to make a con- 
siderable pause to recover strength 
before be could proceed. 

This speech was listened to by the 


chamber, and at the period of his par- 
liamentary life at which he delivered 
it, that was a great point gained, for 
the same could scarcely be said of any 


of his former orations. M. Thiers had 
still much to learn of parliamentary 
tactics. He was still unable to carry 
his audience with him. He produced 
an effect, it is true; and that, pro- 
bably, was all he expected to do. But 
he did nothing for the question under 
debate. The success he attained was 
his own, and not that of his cause. 
His speech amused all, and was ad- 
mired by many; but it persuaded 
none. M. Guizot, who then far 
surpassed him as a master of par- 
liamentary eloquence, would fasten 
upon some one great principle, some 
prominent idea, and by presenting it 
to his audience in various points of 
view, render the dullest minds familiar 
with it, until he would make them be- 
lieve the principle was their own. This 
is peculiarly the art ‘of a professor, 
and hence the success of M. Guizot 
in its application. M. Thiers, on the 
contrary, would crowd into his speech 
such a diversity of topics, so intermin- 
gled with anecdotes and historieftes, 
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that his discourse resembled a piece of 
mosaic, very dazzling to the eye, but 
having little to engage the more re- 
flective powers of the understanding. 
While the one orator would reproduce 
the same leading idea in many speeches, 
the other would crowd a plurality of 
leading ideas into a single speech. In 
leaving the house after hearing M. 
Guizot, the deputies went home think- 
ing of the subject; in leaving the 
house, after hearing M. Thiers, they 
went home thinking of the man. 

This speech on the peerage was 
characterised both by the good and 
bad qualities which were so apparent 
in the eloquence of M. Thiers; but 
the former were more than usually 
conspicuous, and the latter were less 
than usually offensive. 

As usual, he exhausted the subject. 
He took up in succession all the com- 
mon and popular objections on the 
score of the unreasonableness of here- 
ditary legislators, and replied to them, 
first on general grounds, and then by 
arguments derived from the experience 
recorded in history. He maintained 
that the existence of hereditary rank 
was a principle inherent in human so- 
ciety ; that whenever in popular com- 
motions its extinction was attempted, 
it was sure to reappear. He gave as 
an example the creation of hereditary 
titles and rank under the Empire; but 
as a matter of fact, he disputed the ir- 
rationality of the principle of an here- 
ditary branch of the legislature. What 
is the objection to it? That intellec- 
tual endowments were not transmitted 
from father to son, and that, therefore, 
a house of lords may ultimately de- 
generate into a house of fools! But 
he contended, in the first place, that 
although intelligence does not always 
descend, traditions do ; and that we 
find men descended from high families 
prompted by traditions to a course of 
conduct to which inferior ranks could 
only be conducted by reason. Besides, 
although it be true that talent does 
not descend from father to son, and 
therefore in an hereditary monarchy 
the crown may descend on a head but 
feebly endowed by nature, this cannot 
happen with a body consisting of se- 
veral hundred individuals. Among 
the families of three hundred peers a 
fair average of intelligence will always 
be found. “If,” said the speaker, 
‘* wise fathers sometimes beget foolish 
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sons, it happens also that foolish fa- 
thers sometimes beget wise ones.” As 
examples of the descent of mental en- 
dowments in the same family, he pro- 
duced the‘ instances of the Medici and 
Lord Chatham. Here he indulged his 
propensity for historical anecdote, and 
amused the house with the (well known 
in England) story of the younger Pitt 
being put upon the table, at six years 
old, to recite, for the amusement of 
the company, passages from the ce- 
lebrated speeches of English orators. 
While he was relating this, it was im- 
possible for those who listened to him, 
and saw him, to avoid comparing M. 
Thiers himself with the boy he de- 
scribed. His diminutive stature, which 
left his head alone visible over the 
marble of the tribune; his childish 
shrill voice, his provincial accent, and 
the eternal sing-song with which he 
delivered his periods—the volubility 
with which he poured forth those pas- 
sages of history with which his me- 
mory had been stored—all irresistibly 
suggested to the minds of those who 
saw. and heard him, that he was “ him- 
self the great sublime he drew”—that 
he was, in fact, himself the surprising 
boy, mounted before the company to 
astonish them with the prodigies of a 
precocious memory ! 

Yet this speech, with all its defects, 
established the reputation of M. Thiers 
in the chamber, and enabled the clear- 
sighted to recognize in him one who 
must, before the lapse of much time, 
rise to eminence in the affairs of the 
state. This speech was delivered in 
October, 1831, M. Thiers being then 
in his thirty-fourth year. 

On the division of the chamber on 
the question, whether the hereditary 
principle should be recognized in the 
peerage, there were in favour of it only 
forty votes, against it three hundred 
and eighty-six; a striking manifesta- 
tion of the state of public opinion in 
France upon the question, especially 
when it is considered that the head of 
the cabinet was, from strong convic- 
tion, in favour of the hereditary prin- 
ciple. 

M. Thiers had now, so to speak, 
gained the ear of the chamber, and, 
with his usual restless activity, he took 
full advantage of his success. He spoke 
frequently. The house served him as 
an arena for his oratorical gymnastics, 
and he was listened to with increased 
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willingness, and obvious interest. His 
physical defects, and provincial disfa- 
vors were either forgotten or mention. 
ed only as augmenting the wonders 
accomplished by his talent in having sur. 
mounted disadvantages, under which 
ordinary men would have succumbed. 
Finance was a favourite subject of dis- 
cussion with him, and he had some cre- 
dit for practical knowledge of its ad. 
ministrative details, from his long and 
intimate connexion with the Baron 
Louis. 

Among the intellectual feats ascrib- 
ed to him, we shall mention one which 
he performed about the period at which 
we are now arrived. In January, 1832, 
the chamber had been engaged in the 
discussion of a project of law upon the 
intermarriage of persons with their 
wives’ sisters, or husbands’ brothers. 
M. Thiers, at this time, was named as 
the reporter of the committee on the 
budget ; and the state of the country 
was, at the moment, such that the re- 
port must necessarily have been a work 
of great length and complexity. He 
expected that the debate we have just 
referred to, would have been protracted 
to aconsiderable length, and postponed 
accordingly the commencement of his 
report. It happened, unexpectedly, 
however, that the debate on the mar- 
riage question was suddenly brought 
to a close on the 22nd January, the 
day on which it commenced, and the 
report on the budget was the order of 
the day for the 23rd. To write a re- 
port, so voluminous, in a single night, 
was a mechanical impossibility, to say 
nothing of the mental part of the pro- 
cess. What was to be done? Such 
reports are always prepared in writing, 
and read to the chamber, for this 
obvious reason, that, although neces- 
sarily the composition of an individual 
member of the committee, they are, in 
fact, supposed to proceed, and do 
really possess the sanction of all the 
members of the committee, as well 
as of that individual member who is 
more especially charged with their 
composition. M. Thiers, however, 
pressed by the exigency of the occa- 
sion, and not sorry to find an occasion 
for playing off a parliamentary tour de 
force, went down to the chamber on 
the morning of the 23rd, presented 
himself in the tribune, and apologis- 
ing to the chamber for being com- 
pelled to depart from the usage of the 
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house, by the unexpectedly early period 
at which the report was called for, in 
giving a viva voce and unwritten re- 
rt, he proceeded at once to the sub- 
ject, aided only by a few numerical 
memoranda, and delivered a speech of 
four hours’ duration, in which he dis- 
eussed and exhausted every topic bear- 
ing on the matter of the budget. He 
plunged with the most ready and vo- 
luble fluency into financial, political, 
and administrative details, unfolded 
with a logical perspicuity, and arith- 
metical order and precision, and inter- 
mingled with bursts of picturesque ora- 
tory, with which he astonished and 
confounded the chamber. History, 
politics, public economy, questions of 
national security and progress, were 
ed in succession, before his won- 
dering hearers, like scenes exhibited in 
a magic lantern. As usual, no topic 
was omitted—every question was mar- 
shalled in its proper place and order, 
and the house, nevertheless, exhibited 
no signs of fatigue; they hung upon 
his words. On several occasions, in 
pauses of his speech, after he had con- 
tinued speaking for nearly three hours, 
they invited him to rest, not from 
fatigue on their part, but from appre- 
hension of his physical powers being 
exhausted. ‘ Reposez-vous un peu,” 
exclaimed several deputies. He pro- 
ceeded, however, to the close without 
suspension. 

The budget was at this moment a 
question of the highest importance. 
The country was placed between the 
dangers of foreign war and the disas- 
ters of civil broils. M. Thiers deli- 
vered from the tribune a complete ta- 
bleau of the financial condition of the 
state, past and present, mingling the 
details with frequent bursts of sponta- 
neous eloquence. Behind his demands 
for supplies he exhibited the question 
of life or death of the country. 

Throughout this session, M. Thiers 
was the extra-official champion of the 
ministry, and altogether the most pro- 
minent debater in the chamber. The 
cholera broke out in Parisin the spring, 
and on the close of the chamber M. 
Thiers, exhausted by his exertions and 
willing, probably, to retire from the 
epidemic, started on a tour to IJtaly. 
On the 16th of May, Casimir Perier 
sunk under the cholera, and the pre- 
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miership became vacant, by which 
event it was apparent that a reconsti- 
tution of the cabinet must ensue. The 
part which M. Thiers had played in 
the session which had just closed, was 
too important to allow him to be over- 
looked in the composition of the new 
cabinet, and he was invited to return 
to Paris. 

Towards the close of the session, 
popular disturbances took place in 
various quarters, and repressive laws 
against tumultuous assemblies were 
passed, which, like the other measures 
of the cabinet, were advocated by M. 
Thiers. The removal of the president 
of the council, and the temporary in- 
action of the government, consequent 
upon the state of ministerial transition 
which followed, augmented by the dif- 
ficulty of forming a new cabinet, em- 
boldened the malcontents. Among 
those who fell under the effects of the 
prevalent epidemic at that moment 
was General Lamarque. His funeral 
was the occasion of the assemblage of 
the republican party in vast numbers, 
and an accidental circumstance, like a 
spark falling in a magazine of gun- 
powder, caused on this occasion a 
general emeute of the city and the 
Faubourgs. 

A measure was proposed by M. 
Thiers, in this emergency, which, in 
after years, cast great and general 
obloquy on his name, and for which, 
until very lately, no defence or expla- 
nation on his part has been offered by 
himself or his friends. On his propo- 
sition, the city of Paris was declared in 
a state of siege—a measure of an ex- 
treme kind, which could only be ex- 
cused by public disturbances of a 
much more serious and extensive kind 
than those which then prevailed. 

The explanation or apology, if it 
can be called so, is to the effect, that 
on the breaking out of the insurrection 
on the occasion of the funeral of Ge- 
neral Lamarque, Paris was a prey to 
the greatest anxiety; that it seemed 
to all well-disposed persons that the 
Revolution of July was about to be 
recommenced. The Faubourgs had 
risen, armed as one man, the red flag 
had been unfurled; blood had been 
shed. At the moment the insurrec- 
tion was at its height, as it is now 
said,* M. Thiers advised that, in order 


* Laya, vol. i. p. 198, 
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to oppose the excesses which were 
breaking out with adequate energy, 
the capital should be declared in a 
state of siege. But it was not until 
after the emeute had been suppress- 
ed, and tranquillity had been re-estab- 
blished, that, without any assigned mo- 
tive, this measure was put in force. 
To the astonishment of all, excep- 
tional tribunals were at the same time 
established for the trial of the accused. 
Sentence of death having been pro- 
nounced against one individual by these 
illegal courts, it was set aside upon an 
appeal to the Court of Cassation. The 
ordonnance declaring the capital in a 
state of siege was soon after with- 
drawn, and the record of that mea- 
sure, say the defenders of M. Thiers, 
only remains as an evidence of the 
existence of a groundless chimera, and 
a barren menace on the part of 
power. 

Meanwhile the chambers being about 
to assemble, the reconstruction of the 
cabinet was indispensable and pressing, 
and many and intricate were the in- 
trigues by which that process was ob. 
structed. The personal interference 


of the sovereign in the administration, 
which has since been so loudly com- 
plained of,was beginning already to ma- 


nifest itself. The elder Dupin was in- 
vited to join the new ministry, but he 
objected to assume joint responsibility 
with MM. Sebastiani and Montalivet, 
who had been understood to be two 
obsequious instruments of the royal 
will. The chief difficulty, however, 
was to find a head for the new cabinet 
to replace M. Perier. Several eminent 
men there were, but not one to whom 
all the others would voluntarily submit 
to be subordinate. In the absence of 
statesmanlike eminence, it was there- 
fore proposed to place Marshal Soult 
in the president's chair, whose great 
military reputation, like that of the 
Duke of Wellington, none could dis- 
pute. It was finally settled, accordingly, 
that under the marshal’s presidency a 
ministry should be formed, excluding 
MM. Sebastiani and Montalivet, the 
personal friends of the king, and con- 
sisting of MM. Bouthe, De Rigny, 
Humann, the Duc de Broglie, and 
Comte D’Argout, with M. Thiers as 
Minister of the Interior,and M. Guizot 
Minister of Public Instruction. This 
eabinet is known in the history of the 
day as the ministry of the llth Octo- 
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ber, and it constituted the ministerial 
debut of M. Thiers. 

The advent of M. Thiers to power 
was signalized by two remarkable 
events, in the accomplishment of one 
at least of which the exclusive merit 
or demerit must be accorded to him, 
These were, the capture of the Duchess 
of Berri, and the almost simultaneous 
capture of the citadel of Antwerp, 
By the latter, the Belgian question was 
set at rest, and by the former, all the 
surviving hopes of the elder Bourbons 
were laid in the grave. As the mea- 
sures which terminated in this latter 
event were conducted personally and 
exclusively by M. Thiers, we shall 
here relate them at length. 

The Duchess of Berri was known to 
be concealed in La Vendée, or its im- 
mediate vicinity. The Minister of the 
Interior resolved that she should be- 
come his captive. With this view he 
ordered all the agents of the govern- 
ment, and the police of that country, 
from whom he could hope to gain in- 
formation on the subject, successively 
to Paris. The city of Nantes was 
supposed to be the place of conceal- 
ment of the princess. M. Maurice 
Duval, known for his official ability, 
was named prefect of the place, with a 
body of the most able and active sub- 
ordinates. To the various officials, 
who had been commanded to attend at 
the Ministry of the Interior, M. Thiers 
held a decided and unequivocal tone. 
The princess must be seized, but 
without resorting to the least violence. 
‘‘ No fire-arms must be borne by those 
in quest of her. It is impossible to 
foresee the effects of fire-arms; other 
weapons are under the more complete 
control of those who use them. There 
must be no killing, no wounding. If 
you are fired on, do not return the 
fire. The duchess must be taken un- 
hurt. In a word, we desire to take 
the Due d’Enghien, but not to shoot 
him.” Such were the instructions. 

Great difficulties, however, still pre- 
sented themselves. The information 
which had been collected was of a 
vague and uncircumstantial nature. 
Fortune, however, to which M. Thiers, 
like Napoleon, has been so frequently 
indebted, did not desert him in this 
emergency. An anonymous letter ar- 
rived one day at the ministry of the 
interior, addressed to him, in which 
he was told that a person who was un- 
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known to him had disclosures to make 
of the highest importance, relating to 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Berri, and that if he would go un- 
attended about nine o’clock that even- 
ing to a certain road, called the Allées 
des Veuves, branching from the main 
road of the Champs Elysées, he would 
there obtain means of procuring all 
the information he desired relating to 
the duchess. 

Such an epistle, it may be easily 
conceived, was well calculated to pique 
the curiosity of so lively a mind as 
that of M. Thiers. Yet the place and 
the hour, and the conditions annexed 
to the invitation, were not without 
danger. At that time, the part of the 
Champs Elysees which was named, 
had the reputation of being the haunt 
of robbers and assassins. It would 
have been easy to have sent agents of 
the police there, or to have gone un- 
der their protection. But in that case 
would the informant venture to ap- 
pear? There was reason for hesita- 
tion, but so much was at stake that 
the minister decided to take his chance 
of the danger. 

He accordingly ordered his carriage 
to draw up in the main avenue of the 
Champs Elysées, at the corner of the 
Allées des Veuves, where he descended 
from it, and walked alone to the ap- 
pointed spot. Arrived there, an indi- 
vidual emerged from among the trees, 
and, addressing him by his name, in- 
formed him that he was the writer of 
the anonymous letter. This was the 
man Dietz, who afterwards gained an 
infamous celebrity. 

The traitor assumed an humble and 
respectful tone. It was the humility 
of baseness. 

It soon appeared that Dietz was 
the depository of important secrets. 
He had been employed as the confi- 
dential bearer of despatches between 
the exiled princes and those absolute 
powers which favoured their preten- 
sions, and had even been the recipient 
of favours from the sovereign pontiff. 
He was now about to sell the secrets 
of his benefactors to their enemies. 
M. Thiers could not esteem the wretch, 
but he, nevertherless, made him his 
tool. 

Conducted to the hotel of the mi- 
nistry of the interior, and dazzled by 
the splendour which he saw around 
him, his cupidity was excited by the 
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hope of gain, and he at once placed 
himself at the disposition of the mi- 
nister. M. Thiers ordered the com- 
missary of police, Joly, to conduct 
him to Nantes, and there take such 
steps as might seem best suited to 
the attainment of the desired object. 
When they arrived at Nantes, they 
put up at the Hotel des France, Dietz 
assuming the name of M. Gonzague. 
He immediately transmitted informa- 
tion of his arrival to the duchess, in- 
forming her at the same time that 
he was the bearer of important des- 
patches. M. Duguigny was commis- 
sioned by her in reply to see Dietz, 
from whom he received a private sig- 
nal agreed on previously. Divided 
cards of address were exchanged be- 
tween M. Duguigny and the traitor, 
and no doubt remained of his identity. 
In fine, Dietz was introduced by Du- 
guigny into a house, where he had a 
long conference with the duchess. He 
soon after succeeded in obtaining an 
appointment with her for a second in- 
terview, which was fixed for the 6th 
November. 

On this day he had agreed to betray 
his mistress, but at the last hour his 
resolution gave way, and he desired to 
retract. Instead of the duchess he 
offered to deliver up Marshal Bour- 
mont, with whom also he had an inter- 
view; but M. Thiers declined this, 
saying, that he had no wish to take a 
prisoner whom he would be compelled 
to shoot. Dietz, still recoiling with 
remorse from the odious part he had 
undertaken, now offered to deliver up 
the correspondence of the duchess. 
It was too late, however. He had 
advanced too far to retreat, and was 
compelled to fulfil his engagement. 

He at length proceeded at the time 
appointed, and was admitted to her 
royal highness, with whom he had a 
long interview, during which there 
were no bounds to the expression of 
his gratitude, and he withdrew, leav- 
ing his mistress more deeply than ever 
impressed with his fidelity and devo- 
tion. This was the more singular, 
because, as it afterwards appeared, he 
tried during the interview, by certain 
equivocal expressions, to awaken her 
suspicions. 

He had scarcely withdrawn before 
the house, surrounded by soldiers, was 
forcibly entered by the agents of the 
police, pistol in hand. The duchess, 
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Mademoiselle de Kersabiec, and MM. 
Maynard and Guibourg had only time 
to take refuge in a place of conceal- 
ment previously prepared, by forming 
a cell in the wall, behind the fireplace, 
which was covered by the iron plate 
which formed the back of the chimney. 

The house was to all appearance 
deserted ; but the information given 
by Dietz was so clear and precise, 
that no doubt existed of the presence 
of the duchess within its walls. A 
number of masons, and some soldiers 
of the sapeurs and pompiers were 
therefore summoned, and the work of 
demolition was commenced. A fire 
was lighted in the chimney, behind 
which was the cell in which the four 
persons were squeezed together, the 
_— being barely enough to allow 

em to stand side by side. A small 
hole was provided in the chimney plate, 
at which each in turn, applying the 
mouth, took air. But the plate soon 
became intensely heated by the fire 
lighted by the soldiers in the chimney, 
and the cell was converted into a fur- 
nace ! 

‘Mademoiselle Kersabiec, unable 
longer to suffer the torture to which 
she was exposed, was at length forced 
by her agony to utter acry. M. Gui- 
bourg, thereupon, struck with his foot 
the plate, which is stated to have be- 
come nearly red hot, and the party 
surrendered themselves. 

The mother of the legitimate heir 
to the throne of the greatest kingdom 
of the European continent, pale, and 
almost expiring, advanced to General 
Dermoncourt, saying—* General, I 
deliver myself to your loyalty.” “ Ma- 
dame,” replied the general, “ you are 
under the safeguard of French ho- 
nour.” 

This constituted, in effect, the de- 
nouement of the drama of La Vendée. 
The civil war was concluded, and the 
cabinet obtained a bloodless triumph. 
Soon afterwards the government at- 
tempted, with like success, another 
coup de main in Belgium. The citadel 
of Antwerp was bombarded, and it 
surrendered, and the independence of 
Belgium, or, to speak more properly, 
its almost inevitable alliance with 
France, was secured. 

In the parliamentary recess in which 
these events occurred, M. Thiers re- 
ceived the highest honour which could 
be conferred on him as an author. 


Thiers. [ Dee. 
He was elected a member of that sec. 
tion of the Institut which represents 
literature and history. 

On the opening of the session of 
1834, the cabinet, of which he was, if 
not the head, certainly the most con- 
spicuous member, met the chamber, 
strengthened by the two great suc. 
cesses which we have just adverted to 
—the pacification of La Vendée, and 
the expulsion of the Dutch forces from 
Belgium. A large majority was the 
almost inevitable consequence. 

At the time of the formation of the 
ministry of the 11th of October, 1831, 
a question respecting the ministry 
of the Interior was raised between 
M. Thiers and M. Argout; a sort 
of competition arose between these 
statesmen. It was proposed, not alto- 
gether in joke, that the question should 
be settled by lot! and it is said that 
M. Thiers, trusting to the good for. 
tune which seemed to preside over his 
course, was not indisposed to acquiesce 
in such a proceeding. The good sense 
of the king intervened, and averted 
such a cause of ridicule from the 
cabinet. The Hotel of the Interior 
was assigned to M. Thiers, but the 
principal functions of the office were 
annexed to that of Commerce and Pub- 
lic Works, which was conferred on his 
competitor. This departure from 
established usage, united with an 
alleged disgust at the exercise of 
duties, in a great degree confined to 
the telegraph, the police, and the 
secret. service, gave, as is represented 
by his friends, disgust to M. Thiers, 
and he resigned the office which he 
held nominally, and accepted the 
ministry of Commerce and Public 
Works. No sooner installed in this 
new post, than his usual restless acti- 
vity began to develope itself. He com- 
menced by asking and obtaining from 
the chambers a grant of an hundred 
millions of francs (4,000,000), to 
complete the great works of utility 
and public monuments which were 
then left in an unfinished state. The 
statue of Napoleon was in consequence 
soon restored to the summit of the 
column in the Place Vendome, from 
which it had been unworthily torn on 
the restoration of the Bourbons ; the 
Arc de Triomphe, erected at the ex- 
tremity of the avenue of the Champs 
Elysées, in commemoration of the 


great military exploits of Napoleon, 
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was finished; the magnificent church 
of the Madaleine, was again put in 

ogress; the palace originally in- 
tended for the king of Rome, and 
afterwards appropriated to various 
ublic offices, situated on the Quai 

"Orsay, was completed ; roads were 
constructed, canals excavated, thou- 
sands of hands were employed, and 
national industry began to revive. 

In the opinion of many this epoch 
constituted the most brilliant and 
memorable in the public life of M. 
Thiers. Nevertheless, clouds were 
gathering round him. In the com- 
mencement of 1834, a secret movement 
among the republican party prognos- 
ticated an approaching explosion. 
Aware of this, the government pro- 
posed the since notorious law against 
associations, the operation of which 
at the present time virtually de- 
prives the French people of that in- 
estimable guarantee of freedom, the 
right of public meeting. M. Thiers 
supported this obnoxious measure with 
all his ability, not only as a temporary 
measure, rendered necessary by the 
exigencies of the moment, but as a 
permanent law, conducive to the main- 
tenance of order and public security. 
The activity and energy displayed in 
this political emergency, rendered it 
apparent to all that for such a crisis 
M. Thiers’ fittest place was the minis- 
try of the Interior, to which he accord- 
ingly returned without being curtailed 
in his functions, a very acceptable re- 
treat being provided for M. Argout, 
in the lucrative office of Governor of 
the Bank of France. 

Some days after these official ar- 
rangements the apprehended insur- 
rection broke out simultaneously at 
Lyons and in Paris. On this occa- 
sion M. Thiers availed himself of the 
opportunity of redeeming the reputa- 
tion for personal courage which had 
been compromised in the revolution of 
the three days. It was at his side, in 
the emeute of the April barricades, 
that Captain Rey, and the young 
Armand de Vareilles, Auditor of the 
Council of State, fell under balls aimed 
at the minister of the Interior. When 
the question was raised in the cabinet 
as to the mode of prosecuting the in- 
surgents, M. Thiers opposed the pro- 
position to bring them before the ex- 
traordinary tribunal of the Chamber 
of Peers; He was, however, left in a 
minority. 
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About this period serious dissen- 
sions broke out in the cabinet. The 
disputes between M. Thiers and Mar- 
shal Soult assumed a tone of bitter 
pene marked on the part of the 
atter by most unworthy scurrility. 
M. Thiers pursued the offender by 
those measures of vengeance which his 
talents, activity, and official resources 
placed at his disposal. He urged in- 
cessantly upon his colleagues in the 
cabinet the injurious effects produced 
by the license. assumed by the military 
president of the council to‘incur ex- 
penses not voted by the chambers, 
and it was notorious that the police 
of the ministry of the Interior was 
charged with the collection of evidence 
of the maladministration of Marshal 
Soult, in all the garrisons and fortified 
places. The marshal himself soon 
became acquainted with these proceed- 
ings, and saw plainly enough that an 
occasion was sought to break with him. 
An opportunity soon presented itself, 
in the proposed nomination of M. 
Decazes to the office of Governor of 
Algiers, which was supported by M. 
Thiers, and opposed by © Marshal 
Soult. The dispute on this occasion 
came to something little short of per- 
sonal collision. M. Thiers reproached 
the marshal with the exile of General 
Excelmans, in 1815, and with his in- 
gratitude towards M. Decazes, who 
had recalled him from exile against 
the opinion of the Duke de Richelieu. 
In fine, the conflict ended in the vic- 
tory of M. Thiers, and the old mar- 
shal retired. 

Marshal Gerard was called.to the 
presidency, to replace the Duke of 
Dalmatia; but soon finding himself in 
opposition to M. Thiers, on the sub- 
ject of the amnesty, in his turn retired. 
M. Thiers, not yet daring to aspire to 
that high place in the government 
which he had already fixed on as the 
ultimate object of his ambition, adopt- 
ed now the expedient of tendering his 
resignation. After some ministerial dif- 
ficulties, and an interregnum of three 
days—during which a ministry, under 
the presidency of the Duke of Bassano, 
was tried—it was settled that Marshal 
Mortier should be President of theCoun- 
cil, and that M. Thiers should return 
to the Hotel of the Interior. Marshal 
Mortier, however, soon became tired 
of sitting in a gilt chair, as the nomi- 
nal head of a government in which he 
was acipher. It was, after some al- 
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tercation between MM. Thiers and 
Guizot, agreed that the Duke de Bro- 
glie should be invited to the President’s 
chair. 

The negotiation, which had its is- 
sue in the appointment of M. de Bro- 
glie, was attended with some circum- 
stances of a nature so personal, and 
have been related with so much detail, 
that notwithstanding the limit which 
must be imposed on the present article, 
we cannot refrain from laying them at 
length before the reader. 

On the retirement of Marshal Ge- 
rard, M. Thiers was embarrassed to 
patch up the cabinet thus falling to 
pieces. He first offered M. Molé the 
presidency, with or without other func- 
tions. He next resorted to M. Dupin, 
with as little success. M. Guizot with- 
drew because M. de Broglie was not 
accepted. M. Thiers declined M. de 
Broglie, because he well knew he was 
the duplicate of M. Guizot. Thus the 
cabinet broil was proceeding without 
any apparent prospect of a termination, 
when the king sent for MM. Guizot 
and Thiers, and, with much dignity, 
requested them to bring to a close the 
public scandal of the ministerial dis- 
pute, and to come at once to a definitive 
arrangement. This interview took 
place at eleven o’clock, and had imme- 
diate success. Atnoon, MM. Guizot 
and: Thiers became friends. The lat- 
ter accepted M. de Broglie, but in two 
hours afterwards again changed his 
mind. 

At length, through the intervention 
of Talleyrand, and by his ascendancy 
over .M. Thiers, all was arranged, and 
M. Thiers was again installed in the 
Hotel of the Ministry of the Interior, 
having waived, for the moment, aspira- 
tions which rose in his soul towards the 
department of foreign affairs. 

On the occasion of the celebration 
of the fétes of July, M. Thiers was at 
the king’s side when a shower of balls 
was discharged at the group, from the 
infernal machine of Fieschi. This ter- 
rible disaster led to serious political 
and legislative results. The chambers 
were convoked, and the laws, since 
called the “laws of September,” were 
passed, having for their effect to put 
narrower limits on the great popular 
right of trial by jury, and the liberty 
of the press. M. Thiers was most en- 
ergetic in his support of these rigorous 
measures. 

The differences between MM. Thiers 
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and Guizot were becoming now, from 
month to month, more serious and ir. 
reconcileable. At length the latter, 
with his friend, the Duke de Broglie, 
retired from the cabinet, and M. Thiers 
attained the summit of his ambition, 
He became President of the Council, 
and Minister of Foreign A ffairs—he was 
prime minister of one of the greatest 
states of Europe, and its organ of po- 
litical relation with other nations—he 
who, a few years before, had been a 
poor, pennyless, literary adventurer, 
lodging in a garret, in an obscure alley 
of Paris. No achievement of genius 
could go farther. 

The friends of M. Thiers say, that, 
at this time, he only accepted the ele. 
vated situation into which events had 
forced him, with great diffidence, and 
even with some repugnancy. This, 
however, is scarcely consistent with 
his character and temperament; the 
one, in the highest degree, self-con- 
fiding—and the other, in the highest 
degree, rash. Be this as it may, he 
now endeavoured to conciliate par- 
ties, by adopting the tone and spirit of 
the opposition of the left in a greater 
degree than before. Serious political 
difficulties soon arose in relation to 


Spain; and the question of interven-: 


tion being raised, of which M. Thiers 
was a warm partisan, he found him- 
self in direct opposition to the opinions 
of the king ; and not sorry, probably, 
to escape the difficulties of the posi- 
tion, he seized the occasion to retire 
from office, and resigned. 

Then was formed the ministry call- 
ed the Cabinet of the 15th of April, 
under the presidency of Count Molé. 
M. Thiers took the opportunity of 
freedom from the duties of office, and 
the approach of the recess, to make a 
classical tour in Italy. 

The Molé cabinet was soon menaced 
by storms from every quarter. To- 
wards the middle of 1838, was formed 
the great political crusade, known by 
the name of the “ Coalition,” in which 
parties the most opposed, laying aside 
their mutual differences, allied them. 
selves for no other object than victory. 
Under this assault the Molé cabinet 
fell; and for two months the doctri- 
naires, the centre droit, the tires partie, 
and the centre gauche, seized the mi- 
nisterial sceptre, and tried all imagin- 
able combinations and alliances, which 
were dissolved almost as soon as ima- 
gined. M. Thiers, the chief of the 
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goalition, could not succeed in forming 
acabinet unaided by Marshal Soult. 
The latter would not accept the presi- 
dency with M. Thiers in the Foreign 
Office. At length M. Thiers became 
acandidate for the presidency of the 
chamber, and failed. 

Finally M. Thiers found himself 
once more on the opposition benches, 
s simple deputy, as he was in the days 
after the revolution. He now occupi- 
ed himself once more with literature, 
and commenced the history of the Con- 
sulate and Empire, which has so re- 
cently been published. For the copy- 
right of this work he received from M. 
Paulin, the publisher, the enormous 
sum of 500,000francs, equal to#20,000, 
of which £16,000 were paid to him on 
delivering the MSS., and the remain- 
der at the end of twelve months! 

Since 1840, M. Thiers has been out 
of office, and has continued to be a 
leading member of the opposition. The 
Constitutionnel, with which he was first 
connected as a journalist, is generally 
understood to speak his opinions, and 
itis said that the spirit of many of his 
political conversations supplies matter 
for the best leading articles of that 
journal; but M. Thiers himself has 
not actually contributed as a writer to 
any journal since his elevation in poli- 
tical life. 

The public character of M. Thiers 
has been sketched by so masterly a 
hand, that, with such a portrait before 
us, it would be presumption for any 
foreign pen to attempt again to draw 
it. We shall, therefore, conclude this 
brief notice with a few observations on 
this remarkable statesman, historian, 
orator, and journalist, from the cha- 
racter of him given by M. Cormenin, 
better known as Timon :— 


‘*M. Thiers is the essence of mind; 
he is intellect to the very tips of his lips 
and points of his nails. His organiza- 
tion is like that of Voltaire, frail, deli- 
cate, and mobile. He has the caprices 
and naughtiness of a child, with the as- 
sumption of the gravity of a philoso- 
pher. More a man of letters than a 
statesman, and more an artist thanaman 
of letters, he will dote upon an Etruscan 
vase, and carelittle for liberty. Asacabi- 
net minister, he conceives great designs ; 
like a woman, he is bold in small mat- 
ters. He has courage, but it is like that 
of delicate and sickly people—it comes 
in feverish fits, ending by nervous at- 
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tacks and fainting fits; these weaknesses 
are only tolerated on a sofa; in polities, 
fainting is not suffered. A great ora- 
tor, an uncertain statesman—action 
freezes him and nails him to his chair— 
declamation, on the contrary, warms 
and elevates him. His early enthusiasm 
for the conspicuous characters of the re- 
volution was only the enthusiasm of a 
youth and a student, in which, unknown 
to himself, was mingled the vexation of 
not being himself a party to such trans- 
actions, with the vague hope of becom- 
ing some day a personage. But the 
possession of the joys of the ministry 
soon effeminated his revolutionary tem- 
perament, and he descended from the 
garret to the salon, four steps at a 
time, installing himself upon sofas, rieh 
with golden stuff, as if he had never 
been seated upon straw. A grand seig- 
neur by instinct, as others are by birth 
or by habit; in the ministry or out of 
it, at home or abroad, those manners 
will never quit him. Nevertheless he 
may, perhaps, when he travels as a pri- 
vate individual, for his own pleasure or 
for ours, refrain from holding himself 
up to the notice of all he meets, by the 
magnificence of his suite. He may have 
the good taste to leave this sort of ad- 
vertisement to the exhibitors of mena- 
geries, actresses, and princesses. 

‘In former days the mayors and 
sheriffs used to bring the keys of their 
cities on golden dishes to the Dukes of 
Montbazon and Montmorency ; now we 
freight vessels, we fire cannons, and we 
work the telegraph for the Montbazons 
of the desk, and the Montmorencys of 
the quill. Nothing is wanting to these 
gentry but to be accompanied by equer- 
ries with hawks upon their fingers, gen- 
tlemen of the bedchamber and pages. 
Sceptical by indifference, in morals, in 
religion, in politics and in literature; 
there are no truths which strike deep 
into the heart of M. Thiers. There is 
no sincere and radical devotion to the 
cause of the people, which does not 
make him smile. He is like a shot silk, 
which, looked at in different directions, 
appears of all hues, without having any 
colour properly its own, and whose tex- 
ture is so open that you can see the light 
through it. 

** Ask him not for his convictions, or 
his doubts—demand not the proofs of 
his manliness—his temperament refuses 
them. You are annoyed at his raillery, 
but remember every thing seems a jest 
tohim., You are vexed that he mocks 
at you, but remember that he also mocks 
at himself. 

** Confide to him, if you will, the mi-+ 
nistry of Marine, of War, of the Interior, 
of Justice, or give him an embassy, 
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but. beware not ta put at his disposition 
the millions, for,they will pass through 
‘ his fingers as water through a sieve. 
With his facility at expending money 
he unites a particular method of render- 
ing an account of it, which is not at all 
that of the rest of the world, and this 
he.very wittily.calls the art of grouping 
Sigures. 

‘* We cannot gauge precisely his poli- 
tical stomach, but we can only affirm 
that he has been, and, on future occa- 
sions will be, an enormous consumer of 
men, horses, ships, and supplies. You 
would not say, to look at this little 
man, that he has a stomach greater than 
another, but like Garantua he would 
take as a mere mouthful the largest 
budget. 

“A minister at once supple and 
tenacious, indifferent and decided; he 
yields only to recover himself. He 
makes concessions only to be followed 
by greater demands. He leaves you no 
choice except that which you cannot 
help accepting, and whatever you do 
you are sure, in the end, to yield to his 
demands. 

“In his speeches, I love, above all 
things, his natural, lively, and unaffected 
chit-chat. He does not declaim; he 
converses. He does not preach ever in 
the same tone like his former colleagues, 
the Doctrinaires. He is prolix, it is true, 
and stuns me with his volubility ; but it 
is a species of babble which relieves me 
from the monotony of oratory—from 
that eternal ennui to which a deputy is 
condemned, who is compelled to submit 
to speechifying from noon till night. 

**He does more than move you or 
convince you; he interests, he amuses, 
he who, of all persons in the world, most 
delights to be amused himself. 

“Tn his speeches, every step of his 
way is strewn with flowers, rubies, 
pearls, and diamonds ; he has only to 
stoop for them: he picks them up, han- 
dies them, forms them into garlands, 
bracelets, rings, cinctures, diadems, so 
unbounded is the richness, the fertility, 
and the splendour of his wit. 

*“ He thinks without effort, produces 
without exhaustion, advances without 
fatigue, and arrays his ideas before you 
with a rapidity which is inconceivable ; 
former times pass in review before his 
memory in their order, and proper 
costumes, and nature, which others 
court, comes to him uninvited in all the 
pomp of her majesty, and all the graces 
of her smiles. Have you ever seen in 
the steamboats which traverse our 
rivers, the banks reflected in the sus- 
pended mirrors? They are reflected 


while the boat advances—fair villages, . 


churches with tapering spires, verdant 


Adolphe Thiers. 
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meadows, hoary mountains, gay vessels 

the flocks of the valley, the clouds of 
heaven, animals and men, seem to fly past 
in rapid succession in the glass. Such 
is M. Thiers. A sort of parliamentar 

mirror, he reflects the passions of others, 
and cold and hard as the glass is, with. 
out passions himself. He weeps, but his 
eyes are tearless ; he pierces his breast 
with a poignard, but draws no drop of 
blood ; a mere drama all that, it is true, 
but what a drama, and what an actor! 
What nature, what cupgienere, what 
powers of insinuation, what inflexions 
of voice; what transparency and luci- 
dity of style; what negligent grace of 
language. Actor you deceive me, but 
why should I complain; you deceive 
even yourself; you play your part to 
admiration, but it is only a part. I 
know that very well, and yet 1 allow 
myself to be ravished by your seduc. 
tions. I give myself up to you; solon 

as you speak, I am under a charm; an 

I almost prefer to listen to error from 
your mouth, to hear truth from any 
other. 

** When you undertook to defend the 
measure of restraining the popular will 
of Paris by investing it with fortifica. 
tions, what a part. you played! As. 
suredly I have witnessed all the varie. 
ties of performances which have been 
ee upon our parliamentary stage, 

ut I must confess that your speeches 

on the fortifications of Paris were the 
most astonishing mystifications that I 
have ever yet witnessed. 

‘** Never before did so great an actor 
perform in so absurd a piece. He so 
draped himself ; he gesticulated with so 
much art, with so much fancy ; he threw 
into the scene so much animation; he 
exhibited so much sleight of hand, and 
practised such optical illusion upon the 
audience, that they could not refrain, 
even those who came to hiss, from 
shouting bravo and clapping their 
hands, and at last he carried his pres- 
tidigitation to such a length that, in 
fine, he put the chamber itself under 
his cup, and when he lifted it up, lo, 
there was no chamber—the tour de main 
was incomparable. 

“‘M. Thiers has often reminded me 
of a beardless woman, well informed 
and witty—not standing, but seated 
at the tribune, who chatted upon a 
thousand subjects, jumping from one to 
another with the most graceful levity, 
and without allowing the labour of her 
understanding to appear upon her lips, 
which are ever in motion. 

“He is more elastic than a spring of 
the finest steel—he bends and unbends— 
he rises and falls with his subject—he 
will roll himself spirally round about 
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-@ question from its-base to its summit— 
he mounts, descends, remounts, hangs 
in the branches, hides himself in the 
thickest foliage, appears, disappears, 
and passes a thousand times in and out 
with the pretty agility of a squirrel— 
he would extract money even from a 
stone—where others glean, he reaps. 
He extends his plumage, and shows, 
by turns, every hue of purple, gold, and 
azure. He does not speak, he coos—he 
does not coo, he lisps—he does not lisp, 
he warbles—and he is so dazzling both 
to the eye and to the ear, that one does 
not know which to admire most, his 
plumage or his song. He will give you 
a speech of three hours’ length on archi- 
tecture, poetry, law, navigation, or 
war, and yet he is neither a poet, an 
architect, a lawyer, a mariner, or a 
soldier—all he will require is an even- 
ing’s preparation. If he describes a 
battle, he astonishes the oldest generals. 
If he speaks of walls, roofs, stone, and 
mortar, you would actually believe him 
to be a mason or anarchitect. He will 
dispute with Gay-Lussac on questions 
of chemistry, and teach Arago how to 
direct his telescope at Venus or Ju- 
piter. 

‘The fine arts, canals, roads, finan- 
ces, commerce, history, the press, poli- 
ties, anecdotes of the streets, theatres, 
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war, literature, religion, municipalities, 
morality; amusements, great things, 
middling things, little things—what 
does it matter to him, he is ready at 
all. He is so, because in fact he is pre- 
peees upon nothing. He does not speak 
ike other orators, because he speaks 
like people of the world. Other orators 
prepare themselves more or less, but he 
improvises ; other orators perorate, 
but he chats ; and who can be on their 
guard against a man who chats like you 
or me? What did I say ? infinitely better 
than you, or than me, or than any one 
else. 

**T have one fault, however, to find 
with M. Thiers, It is, that sometimes 
he cannot restrain his laughter when he 
is descending from the tribune. Now, 
a good comedian never laughs at the 
farce which he plays. On this point, 
M. Thiers has something to learn. If 
M. Thiers spoke slower, he would be 
less listened to; but his volubility is 
such, that the house cannot go before 
him, or even follow him. Once started, 
he proceeds at full gallop, from the 
morning to the evening. If the Al- 
mighty had foreseen that the day would 
come on which he would create a Thiers, 
he would undoubtedly have made the 
earth turn on its axis in forty-eight 
hours instead of twenty-four.” 


ON THE DEATH OF SIR AUBREY DE VERE, 


TO A. DE VERE. 


Dear, unforgotten friend! thy faithful heart 
Hath not more truly learned to sympathize 
With all whom thy too favourable eyes 
Regard as brothers in thy poet-art, 
Than I have, mourning, shared thy life-deep smart, 
And sadly thought, with reverential sighs, 
Of Him whose powers and worth I, too, could prize, 
Whom earth felt lately from her scenes depart. 


With tender admiration I had seen 
Much of his lovely mind; few knew it all: 
Nor deem it flattery if I thus recal, 

While fresh the sorrow and the grave so green, 


His pleasure in his Aubrey’s minstrelsy 
To all indulgent, proudly loving thee. 
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CHAPTER II, 


WATERLOO, THE DUKE’S DINNER—ST, HUBERT—LUXEMBOURG, SONG—THE BLUE MOSELLE—ISABEL 
OF GRAFENBERG, A LEGEND OF THAT RIVER, 


Moon uicut was trembling over “pale 
Brussels” as we took our departure. 
Preferring, in consequence of the ex- 
treme. heat of the weather, to walk 
either by night or very early in the 
morning, and as we intended to spend 
the following evening in loitering about 
the field of Waterloo, we thought it 
the best plan to adopt the former alter- 
native. It was a glorious night, and 
stretching out lustily along the stony 
causeway which led to Mont St. Jean, 
we were soon in the depth of the pine 
forest of Soignes. We could not 
help thinking, as we trudged along, of 
the thousands of fine fellows, who had 
passed on the very same path upon 
which we were then journeying, to 
that fatal field from whence they were 
destined never toreturn. What must 
have been the varied feelings of that 
great array. Hearts were there bound- 
ing high with pride and hope—veins, 
in which the rich warm blood of youth 
was flushing men in the prime of life, 
with every blessing which could make 
life desirable—veterans who had brav- 
ed the danger of many a hard-fought 
day, whose seasoned and well-tried 
courage was beyond the power of any 
passing emotion to disturb, who looked 
upon war as a pastime, and never for 
one instant anticipated either defeat or 
death—boys who had not been a month 
separated from their homes and fami- 
lies—the curled darlings of wealth 
and fashion, whose lips had just tasted 
of “ pleasure’s charmed cup,” whose 
breasts were throbbing with the min- 
gled anticipations of hope and fear; for 
it is impossible that any one, however 
reckless, can enter a great battle for 
the first time without pondering in 
some degree, upon the consequences— 
men who passed with a single step 
from the brilliant atmosphere of fa- 
shion into the cold dark obscurity of 
the grave! And he, the leader of them 
all, the great captain, the old man 


whose tremulous steps we had so 
lately seen almost supported by a 
woman’s arm—what must have been 
his feelings when he saw the grey 
dawn of that eventful morning of 
which. it was so improbable he should 
survive to hail the eve. 

It was a curious reflection to arise in 
such a solemn train of thought, but 
we could not, for the life of us, help it! 
we wondered if the duke had any ap- 
petite for his breakfast that morning. 
There is a story extant, for the truth 
of which, however, we cannot vouch, 
that his grace’s maitre d’hotel early in 
the day commenced preparations for 
his master’s dinner at a small auberge 
in the village of Waterloo, and in spite 
of the various rumours of his defeat 
and death, which arrived from time to 
time, he persisted in them, until the 
evening, repeatedly asserting his con- 
viction that the duke would be there 
to eat it. 

It was not our first visit to the field 
of Waterloo, but we never can gaze 
upon that memorable plain without 
fresh interest. The time at which 
the battle had been fought was only a 
little earlier than the period of our 
visit, and a splendid crop of corn was 
waving in the golden hues of harvest. 
We thought, it may have been only 
a fancy, that in those particular parts 
of the plain, where death had been 
busiest, the grain seemed more luxu- 
riant— 


‘* How that red rain hath made the harvest grow.” 


We had a good opportunity of ob- 
serving the exceeding height of the 
corn, which was the cause of the high- 
land regiments who were drawn up in 
squares in some of the tallest of it, 
suffering so severely. This heavy 
corn beaten down by the trampling of 
the soldiery, together with the rains 
of the previous night, must have made 
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the field almost impracticable for ca- 
valry. 

The principal feature which attracts 
the attention of the visiter to Water- 
loo, is the extreme smallness of the 
space where such immense armies 
were mancuvred. Our forces—we be- 
lieve nearly sixty thousand men—were 
drawn up within a space which did 
not much exceed a mile and a half in 
length. Our left centre being posted 
at La Haye Sainte, when that posi- 
tion was carried by the French, the 
two armies must have been within 
pistol shot of each other, and at no 
time during the battle did the position 
of the French forces much exceed the 
distance of five hundred yards from 
that of our line. We can by no means 
agree with Lord Byron, that this 

lain seems to have been marked out 
“ nature to be the theatre of some 
great conflict. We recollect well how 
much upon our first visit we were sur- 
prised at the smallness of the space and 
absence of any marked characteristics 
—no ridges or hills were there as we 
expected, merely the gentlest possible 
undulations of the ground. The most 
interesting object which now remains, 
is the old chateau of Hougoumont, 
where the right flank of our centre 
was posted, and against which Jerome 
Buonaparte repeatedly led the attack 
in person. It was considered by Na- 
poleon the key of the British position, 
and hence it became the object of his 
fiercest attacks. This old chateau had 
been, we believe, the residence of some 
Belgian nobleman, and remains to this 
day in almost the same state in which it 
was left. The walls of the yard have 
been partially repaired, but they still 
have the appearance of being rent and 
torn by the shot, and the gate—a 
wooden one—which was closed by a 
soldier of the Life Guards in the teeth 
of the French, is there still. 

We have heard, that some years 
ago, a legacy of some few hundred 
pounds was left in the words of the 
testator, “to be given to the bravest 
man in the British army.” It was 
sent, as a matter of course, to the Duke 
of Wellington, and he, it is said, for- 
warded it to the officer who com- 
manded the Coldstream guards, with 

, &@ request that it might be divided be- 
tween him and the soldier who shut 
the gate. ‘The orchard is still filled 
with the graves of those who fell there, 
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and in one shady corner, under an old 
apple tree, is a stone slab, upon which 
is engraved the name of Captain Black- 
ham—the only name, as well as we re- 
collect, which is mentioned, although 
almost every inch of ground we tread 


18 
* Some soldier’s sepulchre.” 


The little chapel remains precisely 
in the same condition in which it was 
left by the ravages of warfare and of 
fire. The crucifix at one end, which 
the superstitious Belgians say arrested 
miraculously the progress of the flames, 
still remains partially consumed; and 
the autographs of many a distinguished 
traveller decorate its walls; amongst 
the number we observed those of 
Byron, Scott, and Allison. 

In passing round the orchard, we 
sprang a fine covey of partridges, who 
were basking quietly in the sun. What 
a resting place had they chosen, above 
the immortal dead of Hougoumont! 


- *” * * a * * * 


Our journey to Luxembourg was 
devoid of much interest, but the drive 
from Luxembourg to Grevenmacher 
is most beautiful. Though the morn- 
ing had been lowering and overcast, 
towards evening the clouds began to 
roll away, the sun, bursting forth in 
splendour, gleamed over the oak fo- 
liage, and the vineyards which clothed 
the hills, that bent with a gentle 
slope to the valley, where, flowing be- 
fore us in calm and unruffled beauty, 
lay the sparkling waters of the blue 
Moselle. 

Sweet river, what serene and tran- 
quil loveliness are on thy heaving 
bosom !—the broad red sun is roll- 
ing down beyond the far mountains 
which form thy western boundary— 
the gorgeous turrets of ancient Treves 
have caught the parting light, which 
is sparkling in a thousand silver rills 
upon thy unruffled wave. The gentle 
gale whispers soothingly among the 
green branches of the vine, whose 
festoons droop in bacchant coronals, 
almost touching thy heaving breast ; 
fields gleaming in the golden hue of 
harvest, pasturages of a fresh emerald 
greeness ; forests of ancient oak, and 
thickets of the immemorial pine, bend 
them down to thee, and thou bearest 
the same tranquil smile for all—the 
same smile with which thou gently 
greetest the glorious heaven, whose 

2x 
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dark deep blue is mirrored in thy 
wave. Anon the darkness settles 
down, star arises linked to star, and 
thou art gemmed by their tremulous 
golden light ; castles and watch towers, 
hewn as if from the mountain’s side, 
by the mighty men ofold, cast their long 
shadows across thee, and fancy clothes 
them again with the stern warriors, 
whose dust is as mouldering now, as 
the most crumbled of thy ruined walls. 


* There's a smile on the vine-clad shore 
A smile on the castled heights 
They dream back the days of yore— 
And they smile at the martial rites."’ 


Far from the noise, the turmoil, and 
the strife of cities, removed alike 
from the fever of ambition and the 
struggles of life, what happier lot could 
there be, than to pass the brief span 
which is allotted to us, amid such 
scenes as these—to trace the histories 
and the legends of these mouldering 
halls—to people them with the beings 
of the past, and in recalling the stormy 
feelings of joy and of sorrow by 
which they were agitated, to forget 
the strong excitement of our own? 


Oh there are rivers not less fair 
Whose waters ancient cities lave, 
While mouldering castles darkly rear 
Their ramparts o'er the heaving wave. 
But none so calmly ripple by 
Through many a mossy mead and dell, 
As those which sweep before mine eye, 
The waters of the blue Moselle! 


Old castles frown with haughty crest, 
Still grimly proud in their decline, 
And purple vineyards kiss the breast 
Of the deep rolling mighty Rhine, 
But can it boast the calm repose 
That breathes to us with holy spell, 
When wandering by, at evening's close, 
The waters of the blue Moselle! 


There is a legend connected with 
this part of the river, with which, as 
we have somehow stumbled into the 
regions of romance, it may be as well 
to present our readers. In one of the 
most lovely and picturesque situations 
upon the Moselle, there stands an an- 
cient castle, known by the name of the 
Griafenberg. It must have been ori- 
ginally of great strength ; for the thick 
compact towers which are still stand- 
ing, though mouldering and covered 
with ivy, and the remnants of the mas- 
sive battlements, show that the archi- 
tect who built it had a mind that his 
work should not be pulled down in a 
hurry ; and many a battle, storm, and 
siege have assailed those old gray walls 
in vain. Its architect, too, must have 
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Yes, Eugenia! in such ascene as this, 
so sequestered and so calm, breathing 
the very essence of the spirit of re. 
pose, if the silver accents of that low 
sweet voice, which to us is beyond 
the compare of earthly music, were 
falling upon our ear—if those deep 
dark eyes, whose hue is more etherial 
than the very heavens upon which we 
are gazing now, and whose ray those 
worlds of light—the stars which are 
mirrored in the tranquil waters of 
the fair Moselle—cannot surpass—if 
in this solitude of nature, which only 
wants thy gentle presence, to make 
it a paradise to us, thou wert at our 
side, how calmly would we resign 
for ever, the fevered joys of ambition, 
and the pursuit of those mocking 
phantoms, whose illusive ray is found 
out, when it is too late, that lead 
men on ina restless chase, from the 
cradle to the grave! But as this may 
not be, if these pages, penned in a 
distant land, should meet thy gentle 
eye, accept, we pray thee, of this humble 
offering, from a lyre whose earliest 
strain was awaked by thee! 


They lave the feet of ancient trees, 
The humble shepherd's peaceful fold, 
And castles too, where heaven's breeze 
Fanned freedom’s flag in days of old. 
There lingers in those pleasant shades 
A beauty which no tongue can tell, 
And richer festoons wreathe the glades 
Where murmurs on the blue Moselle ! 


The battle’s storms have o’er thee passed, 
Beneath the imperial conqueror's eye, 
And many a war-worn heart at.last 
Has come to thy sweet banks to die. 
And peaceful ever may'st thou glide— 
Still soothing with thy plaintive swell, 
The wanderers that roam beside 
The waters of the blue Moselle ! 


been a person of very considerable 
taste; for if he had had his choice of 
a site along the course of the whole 
river, from Treves to Coblentz, he 
could not possibly have selected one 
possessing more advantages. The 
castle stands at the foot of a long low 
range of mountains, on the summit of 
a little hill, overlooking the river ; and 
clothed with vines up to its very walls, 
one old red tower, of amazing height, 
containing several windows, and a Jong 
range of wall, with a smaller tower at 
the further extremity, are all the rem- 

nants which have survived the dilapi- 
dations of time. It is mentioned in 
the records of that country: to have 
been built in the fourteenth century by 
the noble family of Sponheim, who, 
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having once had the good fortune to 
capture an archbishop of Treves (for 
the counts of Sponheim were always 
very radically disposed towards the 
Church, and did not confine their hos- 
tility to the non-payment of tithes), 
thought they could not possibly lay 
out his ransom, which was a tolerably 
large one, to greater advantage than 
in building a good stout castle, which 
would enable them the more effectually 
to carry on their depredations upon 
the neighbouring country. The castle 
was built accordingly ; and for many 
a long year, the rich domains of the 
Archbishop of Treves, which lay ad- 
jacent thereto, were regularly “cleaned 
out” by its amiable and worthy pro- 
prietors, who, although advocates of 
the voluntary system themselves, had, 
nevertheless, a most acute faculty for 
discovering whenever “ a tithe pig” of 
more than usual obesity was on his 
way to Treves. In fact, the ample 
kitchen chimney of the counts of Spon- 
heim never wanted a choice flitch of 
bacon, nor their cool cellar, down 
deep below the river, a goodly butt of 
rare old Pisporter, as long as the 
widely extended and well stocked do- 
mains of the Archbishop of Treves 
remained for them to despoil. 

From these circumstances it re- 
quires no very great penetration to 
discover, that the hereditary relations 
which existed between the neighbouring 
potentates were not of the most ami- 
cable description. Matters went on 
pretty much as usual until the death 
of the last Count of Sponheim, who 
departed this life somewhere about 
the year 1425, leaving a young and 
lovely widow, with a chubby, fat-faced 
little daughter, “ him surviving.” The 
count having married late in life, had 
taken the precaution, like a sensible 
man, of making his will, although he 
had not the least intention of dying for 
a great many years to come; and 


“ When the family vault received another lord,” 


his young widow was not much sur- 
prised to find that she had been left a 
life estate in the whole of “ the chat- 
tels, real and personal,” of the de- 
ceased count, with remainder to her 
infant daughter, Isabel. 

Now, we are sorry to say that, al- 
though the Count of Sponheim was 
very much missed among all those who 
knew how to value a stout heart, a 
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good strong lance, and a head which 
no quantity of Pisporter could in 
the slightest degree affect; yet the 
then Archbishop of Treves did not 
evince the slightest sorrow for his 
loss: on the contrary, he was heard 
one evening, after supper, to declare, 
with great solemnity, that if the de- 
funct Lord of Sponheim had not gone 
to the devil, for his part he did not 
see the least use there was in having 
a devil at all. This was not a very 
charitable remark for an archbishop ; 
but he was heard also to hint, that it 
would be a capital opportunity to make 
a descent upon the “ Sponheim es- 
tate,” as it was not very likely that an 
unprotected female would offer a vi- 
gorous resistance. His graceof Treves, 
however, had reckoned without his 
host, for the departed count had taken 
especial care to leave his wife and 
daughter under the protection ofa 
certain stout old baron, who lived in 
the neighbourhood, and was a distant 
connexion of his wife. He having gained 
an inkling of the archbishop’s base de- 
sign, as soon as his forces made their 
appearance before the castle, gave 
them so pretty a peppering that for 
the future, although they were always 
prowling about the neighbourhood, 
they thought it the wisest plan to let 
the castle of Sponheim alone. 

Time rolled on, and the count’s 
chubby-faced daughter had become 
metamorphosed into a most interesting 
and lovely fraulein. As such matters, 
particularly in a country neighbour- 
hood, are sure to be somewhat exag- 
gerated, she was reported as having a 
most enormous fortune. 


** And yet so very beautiful was she, 
Her dowry was as nothing to her smiles." 


Under these circumstances, it cannot 
be a matter of much surprise, if there 
were plenty of aspirants for the hand 
of the fair Isabel, who swore, as a 
matter of course, that they would be 
just as glad to have her if she had not 
a gulden in the world. 

But it was in vain that the neigh- 
bouring squires presented themselves 
to her notice ;—broad - shouldered, 
straight-backed warriors, of great re- 
nown—elder sons and younger bro- 
thers—she looked upon them all with 
the same indifference ; and one stout, 
elderly baron who had brought his cub 
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ofa son to introduce to the proud 
young beauty, was heard to declare it, 
as the result of his observation, that 
the Lady Isabel was a coquette after 
all, and that he could not, for the 
life of him, understand why she was 
so much admired. 

The Lady Isabel, however, kept 
the even tenor of her way, having, very 
likely, some undefined notions of her 
own upon this subject, and thinking, 
possibly, that an aspirant for her gen- 
tle hand ought to possess some other 
qualifications than being able to ride 
an unmanageable beast of a horse, to 
carry off a ring upon the point of his 
spear, or to drain a dozen flagons of 
Mosellewein. 

She would spend whole days wan- 
dering about the romantic environs 
of her beautiful old castle, gazing upon 
the fair waters of the Moselle, and 
watching the heavily-laden craft, as 
they were slowly towed against the 
stream. Her heart, though proof 
against the loudly-expressed sorrows 
and sufferings of her host of adorers, 
was never closed to the tale of poverty 
and distress, and the humble peasants 
far and near blessed the kind heart 
and the-bounteous hand of the beauti- 
ful heiress of Grifenberg. Her amuse- 
ments partook of the simple tastes of 
country life. Her garden, her aviary, 
shared her attention with the assisting 
her lady mother in the domestic ar- 
rangements of the Castle. She was, 
however, passionately fond of music, 
and would sit for hours at a time lis- 
tening to the rude minstrelsy of the 
period, in which the ancient family 
harper was a tolerable proficient. 

It was late one evening towards the 
end of Autumn, the sun had set in 
a very disconsolate manner among 
thin watery clouds that were floating 
along the mountains, the sky was of 
that dull, sombre, leaden hue, which, 
at a moment’s notice, may send down 
a torrentof rain, and the wind howled 
in fitful gusts, round the stately towers 
of the old castle of Grifenberg. The 
warder had long since departed to 
rest, having deposited the keys with 
the old countess, who, with the Lady 
Isabel, sate in their accustomed cham- 
ber ; a large fire was blazing in the 
ample chimney, and cast its cheerful 
flickering light upon the tapestried 
walls, making the quaint figures woven 
thereupon tenfold more fnatastic, as 
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they glanced and glimmered in the 
uncertain flame. The countess was 
reposing in her easy chair, and 
her fair daughter sat opposite her, in 
a pensive attitude, gazing into the 
ruddy fire, and trying to fancy, per- 
haps, for herself some form, to the 
merits of which she might not be 
altogether so indifferent, as she had 
proved herself to the rough barons 
who had hitherto been the only spe. 
cimens of mankind she had had an 
opportunity of observing. A loud 
knocking had for some moments been 
heard at the postern, and the old 
warder at length entered to say, that 
a stranger was at the gate, requesting 
admittance. 

“Who can it be at this untimely 
hour ?” quoth the countess. 

“Some traveller who has lost his 
way,” suggested the fair Isabel. 

* Much more likely some new trick 
of that nasty old devil, the Archbishop 
of Treves,” interposed her lady mo- 
ther. 

“He says, my lady, that he is a 
minstrel, who has lost his way in the 
mountains, which I have no manner of 
doubt, from the harp he carries slung 
across his shoulders,” added -the old 
janitor. 

“¢ Well, let him have a night’s lodg- 
ing, at all events, and tell the steward 
to see that he is properly cared for,” 
said the hospitable mistress of the 
castle. 

The warder withdrew, and the 
ladies resumed their respective occu- 
pations, from which, in about an 
hour afterwards, they were roused by 
a strain of rich soft music, such as 
neither of them had ever heard in 
their lives before. 

‘Bless me, how extremely beau- 
tiful,” sighed the Lady Isabel. 

**I suppose,” added the countess, 
** that must be the strange minstrel.” 

I should like of all things to see 
him,” rejoined the fair daughter. 

The old countess, evidently some- 
what surprised at her desire to be- 
hold any of the male species, to whom 
she had set it down in her own mind, 
that her daughter possessed some mys- 
terious and unaccountable repugnance, 
ordered the strange minstrel to be 
summoned. 

When the Lady Isabel raised her 
haughty blue eye to scan the person 
of the stranger, as he entered the 
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apartment, an acute observer might 
have caught an expression there, by 
no means usual. She gazed upon a 
figure which filled her gentle breast 
with some feelings of astonishment, 
and with others which she had not 
time just then to analyze. Of com- 
manding and stately presence, there 
stood before her, a man in the prime 
of life, a loose cloak flung hastily, 
et with an air of elegance around 
im, set off his tall figure to the 
greatest advantage, while from be- 
neath the shade of his broad Spanish 
hat flashed an eye, which sparkled 
with singular power and brilliancy. 
The features of the stranger were 
pale and finely chiselled; and a slight 
dark moustache just fringed his upper 
lip. 

‘“‘ Fair ladies,” said he, with a long 
and respectful obeisance, “1 await 
your commands.” 

“ We sent for you,” said the elder 
of the two, who alone seemed to re- 
tain her presence of mind, “ in order 
that we might have a better opportunity 
of judging of your skill—a specimen of 
which has already reached us.” 

The stranger replied not, but, bend- 
ing down, unslung his harp, and as he 
swept its chords with a master’s hand, 
poured forth, in what seemed the 
very soul of song, a melody of such 
exquisite beauty and rare pathos, that 
even the heart of the stout old countess 
herself beat several degrees faster ;— 
but as for the Lady Isabel, she seemed 
as if spell-bound by the wondrous per- 
formance of the strange minstrel. 


“ He sang of love and friendship, and of that golden 

time, 

‘When hope is at its highest, when life is in its 
prime; 

Of all those high and holy thoughts with which 
man’s breast can glow, 

Which shed the purest happiness the human soul 
can know.” 


And when she retired for the night 
her soul was filled by such a gentle 
flutter of hopes, thoughts, fears, and 
wishes, that she could not close her 
eyes. The magic sounds were singing 
in her ears—they seemed like the 
voice of some sweet old song, whose 
notes, though long forgotten, were 
still familiar ; and with his song was 
still mixed up the stately figure of the 
stranger ; and at length when she did 
fall asleep, she dreamed all manner of 
extraordinary things, and, among the 
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number, that the handsome minstrel, 
flinging away his harp, flung himself 
at‘her feet, and declared that she must 
be his, which dream fluttered the Lady 
Isabel so much, that she suddenly 
awoke, and, although the grey morn- 
ing was just dawning, she could not 
sleep another wink. 

The minstrel remained some weeks 
at the castle, and by his unrivalled 
power and knowledge of his art, con- 
trived to make the evenings pass very 
agreeably to the two ladies. His ac- 
quaintance with the legendary lore and 
ballad-poetry of the country seemed 
inexhaustible: there was no end to his 
songs and recitations, which the sweet- 
ness of his voice invested with a singu- 
lar charm; and although attired in 
the simple and unostentatious dress of 
a wandering minstrel, there was 4 
grace in his carriage, and an air of no- 
bility in his manner, which perplexed 
every one who beheld him. He quite 
won the heart of the old countess by 
the air of respectful interest and de- 
ference with which he listened to her 
long stories about the persecutions 
and annoyances she had suffered at ‘the 
hands of “ that nasty old devil,” as she 
alwayscalled the Archbishop of Treves, 
and as for the Lady Isabel, she could 
no longer conceal from herself the 
strange and unaccountable fact, that 
she had, somehow or another, fallen 
over head and ears in love with the un-. 
known minstrel. 

Months passed over, and found the 
stranger still a resident at the Castle 
of Sponheim ; and one evening, as the 
season of the Christmas festivities 
drew nigh, the young heiress was 
seated listlessly in her “ boudoir,” 
musing upon the last song which she 
had heard the minstrel sing, and think- 
ing how she could possibly frame a 
request to get him to write it in her 
album, when a tall shadow passed be- 
tween her and the light ; and, turning 
round, she saw the object of her me- 
meditatiens at her feet. 

* Lady,” he said, * pardon this in- 
trusion ; there is every reason why 
our interview should be as short as 
possible—a single word from you shall 
end it: could you, if I were not what 
I seem—could you, I must say it, love 
me ?” 

The fair Isabel answered not, but 
a single glance at her countenance 
was sufficient for the stranger. 
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« Know me, then,” he added; “I 
am Ferdinand of Treves, son of the 
ancient enemy of your house. What 
—now, love ! do you turn from me ?” 

The gentle Isabel did turn from him, 
but the next moment her beautiful 
head sank upon his shoulder. 

It is unnecessary for us to detail 
any further particulars of this inter- 
view ; suffice to say, that Ferdinand of 
Treves explained his “ intentions’— 
he had long adored the beauty of 
Grifenberg, but finding it impossible, 
on account of the family feuds, to ob- 
tain access to the castle, he had there- 
fore adopted his present disguise. 

The old countess was at first in 
a great rage when she found out 
the trick that had been played upon 
her, but the passionate tears and en- 
treaties of her daughter had at length 
their due effect—her heart became 
softened, and having several times 
declared her conviction, “that no 
good could come of it,” she gave her 
consent to the marriage of her daugh- 
ter with Ferdinand of Treves, and 
a day was finally appointed for the 
ceremony to take place. The gar- 
rison of Sponhein were, of course, in 
great delight at the prospect of the 
coming festivities. The commandant 
was indulging himself in the pleasant 
anticipations of the fine haunches of 
Hirsch, and the goodly butts of Pis- 
porter, which would be forthcoming 
upon the occasion; and all was mer- 
riment and revelry within the castle 
of Sponheim. 

The happy day drew rapidly near, 
when at the close of a winter's even- 
ing Ferdinand of Treves was seated by 
the side of Isabel, in a large window 
which commanded an extensive view 
of the valley of the Moselle, while the 
old countess, at the further end of 
the apartment, was turning over in 
her own mind what a very extraor- 
dinary page the chapter of accidents 
had presented to her notice in the 
marriage of any one of her family 
with a son of “the nasty old devil” 
for whom she had such an hereditary 
aversion. 

* Look,” said Isabel, “at that 
turn of the road, as far as you can see 
—is there not something there like a 
large crowd ?” 

“© Where ?” 
eagerly. 

« Look,” 


said her companion, 


said she, ‘along the 
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river side, and down underneath the 
highest peak of the mountain.” 

There was no doubt at all about © 
the fact—sure enough, a large body of 
horsemen were coming in the direction 
of Sponheim. 

‘* By heaven !” said Ferdinand, “ it 
is the Archbishop of Treves. I see his 
banner.” 

The castle was instantly in an up. 
roar. The countess thought it best 
to be on the safe side, so she sent at 
once for the old Baron of Lowen. 
haupt, whom we have mentioned 
before, and had the gates closed, 
the portcullis drawn down, and the 
whole garrison under arms in an in. 
conceivably short space of time, so 
that when the archbishop did arrive, 
he found that he was an unwelcome, 
although by no means an unexpected 
guest. 

The garrison was instantly sum- 
moned to surrender, the only answer 
to which was a cross-bow bolt that 
whistled alarmingly close to the head 
of the messenger. A flag of truce 
was then sent forth, which the arch- 
bishop himself accompanied, and de- 
manded to know if his son was in the 
castle. 

‘* He is, my lord,” replied the coun- 
tess, who herself appeared upon the 
battlements. 

** And for what purpose, may I ask, 
madam ?” said the Archbishop of 
Treves. 

“For the purpose of being married 
to my daughter,” said the stout old 
countess. 

“You infernal old jade!” shouted 
the archbishop, white with fury. 

“ Hush, my lord, for God’s sake,” 
said a knight who stood behind him. 
** Allow me to carry on the confer- 
ence. Madam,” he said, with a courtly 
air, “the archbishop having received 
intelligence that his son was within 
your walls, has come to demand him ; 
and if you refuse to give him up, the 
consequences must be upon your own 
head.” 

**No!” thundered the countess} 
** you may come and take him if you 
can.” 

The conference there ended; and 
as the castle of Grifenberg was a very 
tough place to take, as the Archbishop 
of Treves had already experienced, he 
came to the amiable determination of 
starving out its inhabitants. He could 
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not, however, have adopted this reso- 
lution at a time more unlucky for 
him, for the castle was, at that mo- 
ment, well stored with the provisions 
that had been furnished for the wed- 
ding festival. 

The bridegroom elect was, of course, 
in great consternation at this unnatu- 
ral and disagreeable proceeding on 
the part of “his governor,” and was 
grievously afflicted at the inconve- 
nience he had brought upon the house- 
hold of his hospitable entertainers. 
The blockade having continued about 
a fortnight, he expressed a wish to be 
allowed to go out, and attempt to rea- 
son with his worthy parent. The coun- 
tess was at first opposed to anything 
of the sort, but at length yielding to 
his entreaties, she consented, and a flag 
of truce was accordingly waved from 
the battlements by Ferdinand himself, 
who, upon the archbishop entering into 
solemn promise that if his negocia- 
tions should proveineffectual, he should 
be allowed to return, departed in 
spite of the tears and entreaties of 
his affianced bride. His meeting with 
his worthy parent was anxiously 
watched from the castle, and what 
was the consternation of its inhabi- 
tants to see that the perfidious old 
ecclesiastic had his son instantly put 
into irons, and sent off under a strong 
guard. As soon as this was done, 
the archbishop came again to sum- 
mon the garrison to surrender. 

** Give us back your son,” said the 
countess, 

* Don’t you wish you may get him, 
madam,” replied the archbishop. 

The garrison, having of course re- 
fused to capitulate, the blockade pro- 
ceeded with unabated vigour, and it 
would have gone on long enough, if 
there had not been a traitor in the 
castle, who took the first convenient 
opportunity of pointing out a certain 
quarter, upon which it was not suffi- 
ciently defended; the consequence 
was, that one night the defenders of 
Griifenberg were surprised by find- 
ing the archepiscopal forces among 
them ; and although they fought like 
devils, not more than two-thirds of 
the number succeeded in gaining the 
tall tower, whither the countess and 
her daughter had already retired, and 
which, situated on the top of a steep 
rock, still afforded them a partial 
security. The archbishop, furious at 


seeing his prey escapé him, led the 
attack against this tower in person ; 
but just as he was in the act of ham- 
mering away at the iron door, a 
stone judiciously dropped from one 
of the windows, “planted him ;” and 
the door opening on the instant, 
his grace was dragged in without 
ceremony by the old Baron of Lowen- 
haupt. His forces, flushed with vic- 
tory and excitement, were somewhat 
taken aback by this unexpected dis- 
appearance of their leader, and a 
shower of cross-bow bolts and other 
missiles having knocked over the lead- 
ing files, they paused, in order to con- 
sult what was best to be done. 

When his grace the Archbishop of 
Treves recovered, for he had only been 
partially stunned by the blow, he found 
himself placed in an uncommonly dis- 
agreeable situation. The room was 
filled with armed men, and right op- 
posite him stood the Baron of Lowen- 
haupt, with fury written upon every 
line of his stern countenance. 

‘“‘ Now, my lord, you are, as you 
abserve, completely in my power, and 
you will be good enough to follow me.” 

So saying the baron led the way up a 
winding stair, which opened on the top 
of the tower, from whence there was 
a magnificent view of the adjoining 
country, which the archbishop, how- 
ever, was not then particularly inclined 
to enjoy, the more especially as he 
found himself standing rather unplea- 
santly near the edge of the tower, in 
the custody of two men-at-arms, of a 
very forbidding aspect. 

“ Now,” said the baron, with a grim 
smile, ‘the instant I raise my sword, 
thus, pitch him over to those gaping 
fools below.” 

The soldiery, full of fury at the 
capture of their commander, had 
again commenced a furious attack upon 
the gate underneath. Regardless of the 
destructive storm of missiles which 
was hurled upon their heads, they re- 
doubled their efforts, and the door was 
beginning to yield, when the position 
of the Archbishop of Treves caught 
their eye. 

“ My lord,” continued the Baron 
von Lowenhaupt, “I have two pro- 
positions to submit to you. The first 
is, that you instantly order your troops 
to retire from this castle. I shall give 
you while I can count ten to consider. 

One, two, three am” 
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His grace of Treves cast one piteous 
glance at the stern countenance of the 
old baron, and another at the unplea- 
sant distance the place on which he 
stood was from the rocks beneath; 
and before the baron had counted five, 
he signified his assent, and the castle 
was speedily cleared of the archiepis- 
copal forces. 

«‘ The second matter,” continued the 
baron, “ I have for your grace to con- 
sider is, whether you are disposed to 
give your consent to the marriage of 
your son with the lady Isabel; and if 
so, that you will do us the further fa- 
vour to perform the ceremony your- 
self?” 

The unfortunate archbishop seeing 
there was no other way of avoiding a 
Jeap which for a prelate of his ad- 
vanced years, was rather high, signi- 
fied his acquiescence ; and although it 
may well be conceived, he did not per- 


Leonora. 
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form the ceremony with his accus. 
tomed suavity of manner, yet he got 
through it with the best grace he 
could ; and that evening witnessed the 
nuptials of Ferdinand of Treves with 
the young and beautiful heiress of 
Grifenberg. 

The foregoing is only one out of 
the many legends with which this 
river abounds ; and, reader, should 
you ever chance to be a wanderer 
along its pleasant banks, when you 
come to the old ruin of Grifenberg, 
don’t forget to make the ascent of 
the tall tower which still goes by 
the name of the archbishop’s ; and if 
you have as much difficulty in getting 
to the top as we had, we are inclined 
to think you will agree with his grace 
of Treves, and allow your son, if you 
have one, to marry any heiress he has 
a fancy for, rather than make a somer- 
sault upon the rocks below. 


POEMS FROM THE NORTH AND THE EAST. 


[Or the three following poems, I have 
merely to remark, that the first exhi- 
bits my second attempt at a translation 
of Burrcer’s world-celebrated ballad 
(and as I have, on the present occa- 
sion, rendered this exactly in the me- 
tre, and with the double rhymes of 
the original, I may, perhaps, with the 
more confidence, venture to hope that 


I. 


its faults of composition will not be 
too severely condemned by the Criti- 
cal) ;* that the next is an adaptation 
from the Servian; and that the third 
is—as will, doubtless, be apparent from 
its defects—altogether my own, though 
I confess that I am indebted for the 
idea that it embodies to a certain anec- 
dote by an Oriental writer.—J. C,M.] 


Leonora. 


Leonora rose at break of day, 
From dreams of gloomiest omen. 
** How long, oh, Wilhelm, wilt thou stay ? 
Art false, or slain by the foemen ?” 
He had gone to aid, on Prague’s red plains, 
King Frederick in his war-campaigns, 
And none had learned or listed 
News if he still existed. 


* Those who feel sufficiently interested in the matter will find the former in the 
DosLin UNIVERSITY Macazine, for October, 1834. (No, XXIII.) 
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Il. 


The King, at length, grown weary of war, 
Withdrew his hosts from Russia, 
And once again the blesséd star 
Of Peace shone over Prussia ; 
And the regiments all, in gallant array, 
With drums and flutes, and standards gay, 
And wearing wreaths and blossoms, 
Marched home with joyous bosoms. 


Ill. 


Green alley and valley, and hill and plain, 
Were thronged for this glad meeting ; 
The blithe blue air, as passed each train, 
Rang far with rapturous greeting ; 
Then many a mother, and wife, and son, 
Bade welcome home the wandering one ; 
But ah! none gave or bore a 
Kind word to Leonora! 


IV. 


She roamed about, and called aloud 
For Wilhelm over and over, 
But none in that gay glittering crowd 
Wist aught anent her lover. 
So, finding all her quest in vain, 
She writhed and grovelled on the plain, 
And rent her hair and vesture, 
With many a frantic gesture. 


v. 
There, as she lay in agony, 
Her anxious mother sought her.— 
‘¢ Oh! Gop in Heaven look down on thee ! 
Gop comfort thee, my daughter !”— 
«* Oh, mother, mother, Gone is Gone! 
Farewell the world and all thereon !* 
Talk not of Gop in Heaven 
He leaveth me bereaven !” 


vi. 


«¢ No, dearest child !—whate’er befall, 
Thy Gop is ever near thee. 
He pitieth all, He loveth all. 
Pray, pray, and He will hear thee !” 
«* Oh, mother, hollow, hollow plea! 
Gop loveth not nor pitieth me— 
He recks not of mine anguish, 
But lets me groan and languish.” — 


*  O, Mutter, Mutter! Hin ist Hin! 
Nun fahre welt und alles hin !” 


The peculiarly magnificent and dreary character of this couplet can seareely be 
spevectetet except by a very philosophical student of the original. Its repetition, 
also, in the ninth stanza, where Leonora, in the excess of her despair, takes no no- 
tice of the half-maddening suggestion of her mother, and can dwell only on the one 
miserable predominant idea, is a remarkable poetical beauty, and strikingly true to 
nature, 
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Vil. 
“« My dear, dear child, Heaven hath a cure 
For every ill and dolor ; 
The Holy Sacrament, be sure, 
Will prove thy best consoler!”’ 
** Vah, mother, the asp that gnaws my heart— 
No Sacrament can bid depart! 
No Sacrament can quicken 
Anew the once Death-stricken !"— 


VIll. 


** My child, I fear thou art betrayed! 
Thy lover may have plighted 
His troth to some Hungarian maid, 
And thus thy hopes are blighted. 
What then? Grieve not, but let him go! 
His perfidy will work him woe, 
And, ere his bad life ceases, 
Will rend his heart in pieces !”— 


IX. 


*«* Oh, mother, mother, Gone is Gone! 
Departed is Departed ! 
Woe, woe is me !—<Alone, alone, 
Alone and broken-hearted ! 
Die out, die out, my life’s lost light! 
Down, down in everlasting Night ! 
Gop spareth not nor careth, 
Woe! woe! my soul despaireth !”— 
X. 
«¢ Oh, God of goodness, let not this 
Provoke thy malediction !|— 
She doth but rave up from the abyss 
Of her profound affliction ! 
Ah, child! forget thine earthly love, 
And lift thy heart to Heaven above. 
The Spouse of Souls will take thee, 
And He will ne’er forsake thee !”— 


XI. 


«¢ Oh, mother, what are Heaven and Hell? 
Where, where is Wilhelm, mother ? 
With him is Heaven, without him Hell ; 
I want, I know, no other ! 
Die out, die out, my soul’s lost light! 
Down, down in everlasting Night ! 
No Heaven for me without him! 
No Heaven if I must doubt him!” 


XII, 


Thus dared this maiden, with a brain 
Made mad by tortured feelings, 
In reckless impiousness arraign 
The All-Just Gon’s wise dealings! 
And smote her breast, and groaned and cried, 
And wrung her hands till, at eventide, 
The pale-bright stars in millions, 
Bespangled Heaven's pavilions. 
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XII, 


Then—hark! a horse’s hoofs !—Hopp, hopp ! 
They sound first farther, hoarser, 
Then clearer, nearer ;—then they stop, 
And a rider vaults from his courser, 
With clank of spurs and ringing knoll ; 
Then—hark !—the portal bell— Toll! Toll! 
Then stilliness ; then follow 
These words in accents hollow :~— 


XIV. 


‘* Ho-la, my love! I am here anew! 
Tell me what tides thou keepest ;— 
Art sad or gay? Art false or true ? 
And wakest thou or sleepest ?”— 
“* What, Wilhelm! Is it really thou? 
Oh, I have watched and wept till now! 
But this drear midnight visit— 
What may it mean? Whence is it?” 


XV. 


‘* I started from Bohemia late, 
We ride by midnight only. 
Up! come with me, my faithful mate ! 
Too long thou mournest lonely !” 
«* Ah, Wilhelm, here is somewhat wrong ! 
Hark! the wind bloweth strange and strong ; 
Come in and warm thee, dearest, 
And here let thee and me rest !” 


XVI. 
‘*‘ So may the wind blow strange and strong, 
Blow stranger and blow stronger ! 
1 must along! Thou must along! 
We linger here no longer! 
Rise! Don thy attire and come with me, 
My black barb snorts impatiently. 
We must leave leagues behind us 
Before the priest can bind us !” 


XVI. 


«Oh, Wilhelm, this but bodeth dole, 
Oh, tarry here till daylight ! 
Just now I heard ‘ Eleven’ toll, 
And Heaven hath such a gray light!” 
« _JLook hither! Look thither! The moon shines bright, 
The Dead and We ride fast by night! 
Ere Morning’s red rays clamber 
The skies we'll reach our chamber.” 


XVIII, 


‘«‘__ And where, say, is the young bride’s room, 
Wherein her maids undress her ?”’— 
— Far hence!—cold, lone, and buried in gloom— 
Six large planks, and two lesser!” 
—* But is there space ?”—* Ay, space for both! 
Come! no delay! Shake off thy sloth 
Lest Night perchance belate us. 
—The wedding-guests await us.” 





Leonora. 


XIX. 


And Leonora, garbed and out, 
Sprang up behind the rider, 
And flung her lily arms about 
Her lover and her guider. 
Then, ho, ho !—hurry !—hopp, hopp, hopp! 
Rode off the pair with never a stop ; 
Until both gasped together, 
And flints and fire flashed nether ! 


XX. 


Aright, aleft, reeled, reft and cleft, 
Earth’s globe around and under ; 
The sky swept by as a storm-blown weft ; 
The bridges volleyed in thunder. 
«Glance up! Queen Moon rides high and blue— 
Hurrah! the Dead ride royally too! 
Dost fear the Dead, my best love?” 
—* Ah, leave the Dead at rest, love !” 


XXI. 
But hark !—that dreary choral swell! 
Those night-birds’ croak funereal ! 
Hark! knell of bell, and dirge as well— 
“* Now, brethren, for the burial!” 
And lo! a group who bear a bier, 
A mourning group draw slowly near, 
With chant like some deep dismal 
Ghost-wail from realms abysmal. 


XXIL 
« Halt, croakers, there! The corpse may bide 
Its funeral rites till dawning ; 
To-night I espouse my fair young bride, 
Lay down, then, bier and awning! 
Come, sexton, come !—thy choir and thou 
Shall troll us nuptial-songs enow ! 
Come, priest, and bless the wedding! 
Then, ho for the feast and bedding !” 


XXIII. 
Down went the bier ; the dirge was hushed ; 
And, light-limbed and unladen, 
Tripp, tripp, trapp, trapp, the buriers rushed 
Behind the youth and maiden ; 
And, ho, ho!—hurry!—hopp, hopp, hopp ! 
Dashed forward all with never a stop, 
Until all gasped together, 
And flints and fire flashed nether ! 


XXIV. 


How twirled, how whirled, before, behind, 
The floods, the woods, the mountains! 
Before, behind, like wind, like Mind, 
Tlow flew dells, fells, and fountains! 
‘Glance up! The moon rides high and blue— 
Hurrah! the Dead ride bravely too! 
Dost fear the Dead and Gone, love ?” 
—* Ah! let the Dead sleep on, love!” 





Leonora. 


XXV. 


But look! Where yon high gibbet-wheels 
Wind-shaken, creak and wabble, 
The moonlight suddenly reveals 
A dancing phantom-rabble ! 
“ Ho, there, gay neighbours !—down to me! 
We'll all ride home so merrily, we! 
And you shall dance before us, 
While these here lilt in chorus !” 


XXVI. 
And down they came in eddying whirls, 
With whirr as when, the while Eve’s 
Clouds gather black, the night-blast swirls 
Through Autumn’s birks of dry leaves. 
And, ho, ho !—hurry !—hopp, hopp, hopp! 
Away trooped all with never a stop, 
Till all gasped hard together, 
And flints and fire flashed nether! 


XXVII. 


How sped, how fled, the sky, the stars, 
Like young steeds loosed from harness! 
How danced the stars! how glanced their cars ! 
How flew they through the Farness ! 
“Look up! The moon rides high and blue— 
Hurrah! the Dead ride nobly too! 
Dost fear the Dead, my best love ?” 
—‘ Ah, no!—but let them rest, love !” 


XXVIII. 


« Enough! I scent the morning gale ; 
My sands, I mark, are failing. 
Right well have we ridden o’er hill and dale. 
Behold yon grated railing 
That shimmereth duskily! Inside 
Its bars 1 hail thee as my bride! 
There shall we slumber sweetly. 
Hurrah! the Dead ride featly !" 


XXIX. 


Anon they halt. The chancelled gate 
Swings o’er to the grey wall’s border, 
And that strange group, as urged by Fate, 
March through in solemn order. 
The steed’s reins trail along the ground, 
While wild lamentings all around, 
Sad as the Trump of Doom’s tones, 
Rise up from graves and tombstones ! 


XXX. 


But now, O, Horror !—see! As clay 
From some worn wall that moulders, 
The horseman’s garments fall away, 
Fall piecemeal from his shoulders ! 
With scythe and sand-glass high upraised, 
And grinning skull, now all ecrased 
Of hair and flesh and feature, 
He stands,—Deatu,—or His Creature! 





Prince Kazink and the Vaivodes. 


XXXI. 


High rears the steed, with mane upcurled, 
The earth yawns, rent asunder, 
And down the hapless girl is hurled 
Into the dark pit under ; 
And, while drear howlings fill the air, 
And cries of terror and despair, 
Behold her there, a-lying, 


Half living and half dying! 


XXXII. 
And now the grisly spectre-band, 
As Night gives place to Morning, 
Dance round their victim hand-in-hand, 
And sing and shriek this warning— 
‘“* Bear,—though thy proud heart break with pain, 
Heaven's wrath is not invoked in vain! 
Thy body and thou must sever ; 
Gop spare thy soul for ever !”” 


Il. 
Prince BWasink and the Wathovdes. 


A NARRATIVE POEM, FROM THE SERVIAN,. 


I. 
Sweeps a tempest o'er the astounded land ? 

Is the soil convulsed by sudden earth-quake ? 

No! these terrors bid no heart or hearth quake ; 
Cannon roar to greet Prince Peterwand 

On the glories of his conquering arms 

After moons of slaughter and alarms, 
Servia’s hosts are vanquished, and her three 
Noblest Vaivodes lie in dungeons dark, 

Where the carcases of princes moulder, 
Where the water mounteth to the knee, 

And the bones of heroes reach the shoulder. 
Three are Vaivodes Morlovitz and Mark, 

And the third is golden* Vaivode Paul. 
Deep in Dendrink’s dungeons lie the three, 

While the Madjarst feast in tower and hall. 


iI. 
Six long nights the captives wailed their fate ; 
Six long days the golden Vaivode Paul 
Stood before his dungeon’s iron grate, 
Watchful, if perchance he might discover 
Androvil, the courier, coursing by ; 
And when six long days and nights were over, 
Coursed the courier near, and heard him ecry— 
** Golden. courier, Iam Vaivode Paul! 
Fetch me tablets and a reed ;—for ink 
Runs the blood yet purple in my veins.” 
So, the courier pitying Vaivode Paul, 
Fetched him tablets and a reed withal. 


* Excellent, or amiable. T Madjars, or Mag 


yars, viz., Hungarians. 
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And the Vaivode wrote—“ Great Prince Kazink, 
Friend and kinsman, Lord of thirty plains! 
I, and Vaivodes Morlovitz and Mark, 
Lie in Dendrink’s dungeons deep and dark, 
Where the carcases of princes moulder, 
Where the water mounteth to the knee, 
And the bones of heroes reach the shoulder. 
Rescue us, by gold, or wile, or steel, 
Rescue us, and we will fight for thee, 
Fight for thee, and labour for thy weal!” 


Ill. 
Now, when Prince Kazink, Miloski’s Herr-chief, 
Read these words, he donned his wolfskin cloak, 
Wound around his head a blood-red kerchief, 
Girt him with sharp kandazar,* and spoke— 
** Or by sword, or wile, or steel, O, Paul, 
Here I swear to rescue thee ere night, 
Thee and thy compatriots twain in thrall !” 
Sate he then an hour to shape aright 
His best course, then joyously arose, 
Sought the court, then vaulted on his charger, 
With two wine-skins, large as sacks, or larger 
Hanging, wine-filled, at his saddle-bows. 


IV. 
Reaching soon the lea in front of Dendrink, 
Down and up he rode, as one astray, 
Then stooped low and drank, or seemed to drink, 
Seemed to drink, yet not as common men drink ; 
From the skins of wine he seemed to quaff 
As the hot steed from the pond laps water. 
This marked Vlira, Peterwand’s fair daughter, 
As she glanced along the heather gray ; 
And she wept, and cried, ** Lo! Prince Kazink, 
Whom I met and loved in rich Belgrade! 
Oh, my father! oh, renowned Herr Graff! 
See! my Loved One rides in front of Dendrink ; 
Wine he drinks, but not as common men drink ; 
Not from goblet, bowl, or crystal cup, 
But from leathern skins he laps it up, 
He, the courtliest knight in all Belgrade !” 


Vv. 
Wrathful was her father then, was he! 
And so spoke he, as he grasped his blade— 

«¢ Shame upon thee, daughter, thus to weep! 
Mark me! Many a swagygerer such as he 

Have I plunged in Dendrink’s dungeons deep, 

Where the carcases of princes moulder, 
Where the water mounteth to the knee, 

And the bones of heroes reach the shoulder. 
And he also, by my troth! shall dwell 

In some one of them this night. What, ho! 
Hugo! Rolf! Balzaris! Lionel ! 

Fetch me in, bound hand and heel, yon stripling, 
Wine-bags, wolfpell cloak, and all. We'll know 

What his drift is in this noonday tippling 


* Scymitar, 
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Out on horseback.” So spake Peterwand ; 

And, well wont to obey their chief’s command, 

Up rose, reeling, twenty knights from table, 
Thirty then, and fifty after those, 

Five score wine-wode knights they were in all ; 

Some in armour, blue, green, grey, and sable, 
Some in doublets, and fair silken hose. 

These with riotous shoutings left the hall, 

But Black Death, who stood without the gate, 
Heard the scornful speech of that Herr Graff— 

Heard the shouts of those wild knights elate ! 
And loud rang, unheard, his answering laugh.* 


VI. 

Onward, some afoot, and some asteed, 

Some with sword and lance, and more with none, 
Onward came the host, yet not in one 

Serried phalanx, for some straggled far, 
And some dashed along with maniac speed. 
Woe for all alike, both swift and slow! 
Some that headlong hero clave in twain— 

Clave in twain with glittering kandazar ; 
Some his noble dark blue spear laid low, 
Some his horse-hoofs trampled to the plain, 

Some he drave even to the Danube’s waters. 
Year will roll on year, and age on age, 
And a thousand wars fill history’s page, 

Ere an hour of such incredible slaughters 
Overdarken Dendrink’s lea again ! 


Vil. 


Then rose up the Griffin Peterwand, 
Like a Sibyl, with high-lifted hand ; 
And she spake—“ A curse is on these doings, 
Of such revellings what can come but rueings ? 
Woe to them whose life lies in the wine-bowl ! 
Lo! I have seen the oak-trunk and the pine-bole 
Torn by lightning, and shall Man’s frail frame 
Brave the fiercer lightning of red wine ? 
No! it shrivelleth up the heart like flame! 
Where be those bold hundred knights of thine 
Whom, when sober, Hell could scarce withstand ? 
Gone to their account! Slain by his hand 
Who but aped that drunkenness from wine 
Which—all shame to them !—was really theirs. 
Ride, then, forth, and ask this cavalier 
How and why it is that thus he dares 
All these odds, and what his quest is here !” 


VIII. 


So the Graff rode forth upon the lea, 

And aloud he cried, “* Prince! dost thou seek 

Me, or mine, or aught ? What wouldst thou? Speak !” 
Whereto came the answer—*“ I would free 


* l italicize those lines, as they appear to me to contrast rather strongly with 
the simplicity that marks the general character of the poem, 
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Vaivodes Paul, and Morlovitz, and Mark, 
Who now lie in Dendrink’s dungeons dark, 
Where the carcases of princes moulder, 
Where the water mounteth to the knee, 
And the bones of heroes reach the shoulder !”— 
«* Free them then, thou shalt!” the Herr-Graff said ; 
«* Thou art brave, and Wrath avails not now ; 
Mine, at least, shall sleep with yonder Dead. 
One in many million men art thou! 
Come with me, and in my castle hall 
Thou shalt greet Mark, Morlovitz, and Paul, 
And mine honoured Countess Christabel, 
And my daughter Vlira, that young maid 
Whom thou sawest at court in rich Belgrade, 
And who loves thee, noble Servian, well !” 


IX. 
And, long years, till Dendrink’s walls grew grey, 
Men rejoiced in that bright Day of Blood, 
And the Night of Wine that crowned the Day, 
And gave Servia back her Nationhood! 


iil. 
Che Angel of Death. 
A PERSIAN LEGEND, 


I. 


Great Zuleimaun was King of Kings. 
He ruled o’er Deevs* and men. 
For him had Axtan’s hand updrawn 
The veil that shrouds all mystic things. 
On Earth shall reign agen 
No King like Zuleimaun ! 


il. 


He sate within his Council-room 
One morn in Summer-time, 
And held high converse with Azreel,t 
The Messenger of Death and Doom, 
On Fate, and Good, and Crime, 
And future woe and weal : 


Ill. 


When, slowly oped the chamber-door, 
And Meerzat Ibrahim, 
Vezeer, walked in, with tottering pace. 
The old man’s locks showed scant and hoar ; 
His eyes were very dim, 
And Fear was on his face. 


* Demigods: the ancient Roman Divi. : 
+ The Angel of Death, according to the Mohammedan belief. 
t Prince. 
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The Angel of Death. 


IV. 


«OQ, King!” he spake, “ I dreamed last night 
Adream . . . . But whois here ?— 
Ha!—’tis Azreel that blasts mine eyes !”— 
The Angel vanished out of sight, 
First giving the Vezeer 
A look of deep surprise. 


v. 
« For me!—for me! He comes for me!” 
The shuddering Meerza cried. 
«¢ Oh, Master! grant me, I beseech, 
Thy fleetest barb, that I may flee 
Into the Desart wide, 
Beyond his wrath and reach !"— 


vI. 
« Friend!” spake the Monarch, “dream not thou 
That Clay may war with Fate! 
Thou canst not balk the Almighty Will. 
Man’s Life is written on his brow,* 
His Life, his Love, his Hate, 
His endless Bliss or Ill !"’"— 


Vil. 


* True!” cried the Meerza, “ all-too-true, 
O, King, is that thou sayest, 
Yet grant me still the boon I crave !"— 
**’Tis thine!” said Zuleimaun. ‘ But who 
Shall flee from Doom? Thou mayest 
Be riding to thy grave!” 


Vill. 


Began the Meerza then his flight, 
Borne on his coalblack barb, 
O’er mount, and mead, and marish dank. 
Spectators marvelled at the sight, 
For, from his jewelled garb, 
All guessed his princely rank. 


IX. 


And, soon as Evening’s first faint star 
Rose on the pallid air, 
And Day was lost in Twilight’s gloom, 
Behold him in the Desart far, 
His face to earth, in prayer, 
Anear an open tomb! 


* This is not a mere figure of speech with the Orientals, for their belief is that the 
thoughts and acts of the individual actually develope themselves upon his forehead 
in mystical signs, though these remain inyisible to all whose spiritual eyes are not 
sufficiently open to discern such arcana. Some Western authors, I may add, have 
improved on this doctrine. Kerner, in his account of the ghostial experiences of 
his patient, the Seeress of Prevorst, mentions, as a fact, something of the same 
kind, only more startling; and Swedenborg informs us, ‘‘ from actual observa- 
tion,” that the entire life of the man is figured over his spiritual body, and that the 
angels, when they summon him to judgment after death, examine him by this test, 
= beginning with the points of the fingers :’—certainly a noticeable statement, when 
we < that the practice of chiromancy is probably as ancient as the human 
race itself. 
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xX. 


There, prostrate, longtime doth he kneel, 
Amid the swarthy sands ; 
Till, glancing up, all desolate, 
Lo! sight of sights !—once more Azreel ! 
The Dark-winged Angel stands 
Beside the tomb’s grey gate! 


XI. 
** And must it be ?” the Meerza cries. 
“ Then Attan’s will be done! 
Yet say, before I close my race, 
Why spake such wonder from thine eyes, 
This morn, O, Dreaded One, 
When first thou sawest my face ?” 


XII. 


The Angel raised his looks to Heaven. 
«¢ O, most Mysterious Lord!” 
He spake, “‘ How hidden be Thy ways! 
O! for the marvel of this even, 
Let Earth, with one accord, 
Arise and hymn Thy praise!” 


XIII. 


Then, turning to that old man lone, 
*¢ Know, Ibrahim,” he said, 
*‘ That Gop foreknew all this as near ! 
He knew that thou, ere moonlight shone, 
Shouldst rest among the Dead, 
And bade me wait thee here! 


XIV. 
* So, when, this morn, I met thee in 
Thy Sovereign’s Council-room, 
I asked myself or why, or how, 
Thou couldst have nerve or will to win 
Thy way to this far tomb, 
And hence my wondering brow. 


XV. 
“Enough! Thus end all earthly dreams 
Of Riches and Renown!”— 
His hand just touched his victim’s face, 
And in an hour the moon’s blue beams 
Were glancing coldly down 
On Ibrahim’s burial-place. 
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THE BRITIS 


H THEATRE. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART II, 


Nortninc struck the English who 
visited Paris, when the Continent 
was opened by the peace of 1814, so 
much as the vehemence and energy 
of the French style of acting. This 
was the more remarkable, as it was 
so much at variance with the idea of 
the French stage which all had formed 
from reading the great masterpieces 
of their drama. The stately characters 
of Corneille, the pathetic tenderness 
of Racine, the redundant declamation 
of Voltaire, seemed to call for similar 
dignity and retenue in their perform- 
ance. Instead of this, nothing on the 
English stage was comparable to the 
vehemence and energy of the French 
acting; and what was very remark- 
able, this animated style of acting be- 
gan from the very outset of the 
performance. Talma and Made- 
moiselle Georges began reciting the 
pompous Alexandrian verses of the 
Cid or Oreste with the vehemence of 
manner which Kemble reserved for 
the concluding scenes of Romeo or 
Othello. Talma pronounced the lines 
in the early part of Oreste, 


“Si vous conservez sentimens si chers, 
Observez cette Tombe, et regardez ces fers," 


with the utmost possible vehemence 
of impassioned gesture. It was the 
same in all its parts: it was the same 
with Mademoiselle Georges ; it is the 
same now with Mademoiselle Rachel, 
especially in the delineation of jea- 
lousy or scorn, in which she is so 
supremely great. The intensity of 
her acting is generally in the inverse 
ratio of the vehemence of the poet’s 
lines which she repeats. 

This appears at first sight very 
extraordinary; but a little reflection 
must show that it is the natural and 
probably unavoidable result of the 
Greek drama, of which these great 
actors personated the characters. As 
that species of tragedy admitted no 
change of scenes, but little change of 
time, and it was all, on the French 
stage at least, written in Alexandrine 
verses, in rhyme, the great danger was 


that the performance would pall upon 
the audience—it would appear tedious 
andinsipid. This is what Voltaire, in 
his admirable Commentaries on Cor. 
neille,is perpetually complaining of ; 
the languor of his scenes, the want of 
warmth and animation in the verses, 
is the continual subject of complaint. 
Racine strove to obviate this defect 
by the exquisite beauty of versifica. 
tion, Voltaire by the rapidity and suc. 
cession of events which he introduced. 
He never lets the interest flag, but 
presents one scene of difficulty or hair- 
breadth escape after another: his 
acts are a constant succession of de. 
nouements. The same necessity, ina 
still greater degree, was felt by the 
Greek dramatists. Hence the inten- 
sity and long-continued grief which 
they represent in their tragedies, and 
the periodical recurrence of lyric 
poetry and singing in the choruses, 
The tragedies of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides are often little more than a con- 
tinual wail, arising from the principal 
characters being felled, as it were, by 
an unparalleled succession of disasters. 
It is evident, from the intensity of the 
language used, that the style of acting 
in the tragedies of ancient Greece, 
was animated and vehement in the ex- 
treme. The same necessity has been felt 
by the performers on the French stage. 
Experience has taught them that they 
must compensate want of variety in 
incident, or change of scene, by in- 
creased vehemence of action; and 
hence the animated, and as it appears 
to English eyes, declamatory style in 
which they recite their stately verses. 

Tatma had none of the physical ad- 
vantages of his great rival on the 
English stage. He was rather short 
than otherwise, his figure was stout 
and thick set ; his countenance highly 
expressive when animated, but heavy 
and unmeaning at ordinary times. It 
was the extraordinary energy and ve- 
hemence of his mind which overcame 
all these obstacles, and rendered him, 
for a long time, and during a period 
marked by extraordinary talent in 
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every department, withoutarival onthe 
French stage. No man could pourtray 
the most intense passions with more 
success ; in that respect he was, per- 
haps, superior even to Kean, whose 
style of acting his very closely resem- 
bled. Such was the energy of feeling 
with which he was animated that it 
used to shake his very frame; his 
hands thrilled with passion as those of 
Mademoiselle Rachel now do when 
she pourtrays the transports of jealousy 
in the tragedy of Bajazet. The only 
thing to be regretted, at least it ap- 
peared so to an English spectator, was, 
that this energetic representation of 
passion began too soon, and was con- 
tinued too long. You were worn out 
with pity andsympathy, as in Matthews’ 
comic representation you were by 
laughing, before he had got through 
his part. This is an error into which 
performers, especially with ardent 
minds, are extremely apt to fall, and 
which it requires no common amount 
of judgment and strength of under- 
standing to avoid. They are so ab- 
sorbed in their own part, with which 
they are familiar, so heated by its pas- 
sions, so melted by its sorrows, that 
they forget that the audience, at 
first at least, are not equally roused, 
and that it is towards the close of the 
piece only that they share in the 
warmth of feeling which the actors 
felt from its commencement. The 
greatest performers work up their 
spectators by degrees, and only bring 
forth their extreme powers wheu the 
minds, orrather hearts, of the audience 
are prepared to receive their full im- 
pression. It was that keeping of the 
violent bursts in reserve, and bringing 
them out at the proper moment, which 
constituted the strength of John Kem- 
ble, as it now does of Miss Helen 
Faucit. The proper use of such great 
powers, the restraining them at first, 
and letting them loose at the proper 
and decisive moment, closely resembles 
the management of a reserve force by 
a great general, and to the disposal of 
which Napoleon, in great part, owed 
his astonishing success. 

Talma was a valued friend of Napo- 
leon, who used frequently to discuss 
with him the representation of his cha- 
racters. Amongst others he discoursed 
onhis personation of Neroin Corneille’s 
tragedy of Britannicus, and -made the 
following curious remark onit-——“You 


1 ‘alm a—Muade moiselle Georges. 
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are quite wrong in the representation of 
Nero. You should conceal the tyrant. 
No man admits his crimes in words ei- 
ther to himself or others. They appear 
only in his deeds. You and I speak 
history, but we speak it like other 
men.” Noone can have reflected on the 
human heart as he sees it in others or 
feels it in himself, without feeling that 
this observation is well founded. Ne- 
vertheless, it is, perhaps, the last one 
which either dramatic writers, novelists, 
or actors think of. They constantly 
make the wicked admit they are bad, 
in soliloquies or conversation with 
confidants, and yet persevere in their 
wickedness. This is what never occurs 
in real life. Repentance only can pro- 
duce a sense of crime; and when this 
is the case, it is generally too serious a 
matter to be unfolded elsewhere than 
at the confessional. In real life the 
bad, while they continue bad, con- 
stantly gloss over or take a pride in 
their crimes. This is as much the 
work of self-delusion as pride; they 
gloss over errors by giving them dif- 
ferent names. Witness the libertine 
boasting of his bonnes fortunes, the 
thief glorying in his depredations, the 
assassin magnifying, rather than di- 
ininishing, his murders, the cheat 
recounting, with exultation, his de- 
ceits. He knew the human heart bet- 
ter, who said—* The heart is deceit- 
ful above all things, and desperately 
wicked.” 

MapEMOISELLE GEORGES Was, as an 
actress, what Talma was as an actor ; 
but she had far greater natural advan- 
tages. She was, in every respect, a 
fine woman. Like almost all celebrated 
actresses she inclined, in her later years, 
to embonpoint, and became unsuited 
for the representation of juvenile he- 
roines. But she had great personal 
beauty: a magnificent bust, dark and 
luxuriant hair, fine eye-brows, and a 
commanding figure realized all that 
the imagination could conceive of the 
stately dames who were conceived 
by Corneille and Voltaire. In Zayre 
and Alzire, Electra, and Iphigenie she 
was superb. Like Talma, her style of 
acting was much more animated than 
we are accustomed to in this country. 
Her natural manner was stately and 
dignified ; but this soon gave way tu 
the ccnventional and general, perhaps 
necessary vehemence of French acting. 
In impassioned scenes, especially the 
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pathetic, her powers were very great, 
equal to all but those of Mrs. Sid- 
dons on the English stage. She had 
the arts, so well known on the Conti- 
nent, so little understood in England, 
of preserving a youthful appearance in 
advanced years, and appeared radiant 
in charms at fifty years of age. 
Although belonging to a different 
branch of the Profession, a celebrated 
performer at the same period at Paris 
deserves to be ranked with the great 
tragic actresses of the day: the genius 
of Maptue. Bicotini, rendered the 
pantomime, in which she was so pre-emi- 
nent, expressive of the tenderest, the 
sweetest, the most pathetic emotions. 
To say that she was the first dancer 
on the opera stage of her day, is to ex- 
press the least of her merits. That is 
in general so inferior a branch of the 
dramatic art, that how captivating so- 
ever to the senses, it cannot deserve 
to be placed alongside of those branch- 
es of it which aim at the expression 
of mental emotions, or generous re- 
solves. But Madlle. Bigotini’s taste and 
genius rendered dancing expressive of 
both these things. Her figure was 


perfect, and what is rare in persons of 


her exhausting profession, had that full- 
ness along with elegance, which con- 
stitutes so essential a part of physical 
beauty. Her countenance, her hair, 
her bust, were all charming: they 
completed the delightful impression 
which the exquisite grace of her move- 
ments produced. But it was her tra- 
gic powers which were the wonderful 
thing ; it wasin the expression of the pa- 
thetic, by motion and gesture, that she 
was supremely great. More tears 
were drawn, even from a Parisian au- 
dience, albeit not much given to the 
melting mood, by her representation 
of Nina, or the Somnambule, than by 
any performer at the same time on the 
English stage, except John Kemble 
and Miss O'Neil in the Stranger and 
Mrs. Haller. This is very remarkable, 
and demonstrates how large a part 
grace and gesture have in the produc- 
tion of tragic emotion, for no words 
were spoken in the Somnambule, nor 
even recitative pronounced. It was the 
grace and expression of pantomime 
which did the whole. But they spoke 
a language which went home at once 
to every human heart. 

If genius in one great performer 
rendered dancing and gesture expres- 
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sive of tragic emotion, singing in 
another combined, with great dramatic 
powers, to produce a similar impres- 
sion. Mapame Pasta was confessedly 
the prima donna of her day; but her 
vocal powers, great as they were, con- 
stituted but a part of her wonderful 
performance. Her charm consisted 
even more in her acting, than in her 
voice; in those deep tragic powers, 
that faculty of expressing profound 
emotion, which is so frequently the 
accompaniment of female Italian ge. 
nius. She realized all that Madame 
de Stael hadconceivedof Corinne. Her 
figure was large ; she had not the deli. 
cate proportions of Madlle. Bigotini, 
and she was not adapted by nature for 
the representation of young or sylph- 
like heroines. But in the delineation of 
the full grown woman, of the distresses 
or passions of the matron, she possessed 
every advantage which nature and ge- 
nius bestow. Her countenance, with- 
out positive beauty, was in the highest 
degree striking, her hair dark and lux- 
uriant, her eye-brows marked, and 
finely turned, and every feature, when 
she poured her magnificent voice forth 
on the opera stage, lighted up with 
the most intense expression ; jealousy, 
ambition, love, were alternately pour- 
trayed by her to perfection. In Didone 
and Semiramide, she was unrivalled ; 
but she could not have pourtrayed Juliet 
or Rosalind. No one could see her 
perform any of the great characters in 
Metastasio, without being convinced 
that she was a first-rate tragic actress, 
and perhaps feeling a sentiment of re- 
gret that so much genius should be 
in a manner obscured by the other and 
less spiritual attractions of the opera 
stage; and turned aside from the regular 
drama, where it would have shone 
forth in undivided and transcendant 
lustre. 

Though Kean was an Englishman, 
and performed exclusively in the na- 
tional drama, he belonged more to 
the French than the British style of 
acting. He had none of the physical 
advantages of the Kemble race; he 
would not, like them, entrance the au- 
dience by the mere look and walk on 
the stage. His figure was short and 
ungraceful ; his countenance, though 
animated and expressive, far from being 
cast in the finer mould. He had no- 
thing aristocratic in his appearance or 
manner: he wanted the Roman profile 
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of Kemble, and the majestic air of Mrs. 
Siddons. His voice, though powerful, 
was not deep or sonorous, and in im- 
passioned scenes, it often degenerated 
into a sort of scream, which was posi 
tively painful. Nature, therefore, had 
disqualified him from taking the high- 
est place in his profession : he never 
could be a Garrick or a Kemble. But 
it was astonishing what genius and 
energy did to conquer these disadvan- 
tages. His mind was ardent, his 
emotions vehement, his feelings impas- 
sioned. Kemble said, “Sir, he is 
dreadfully in earnest.” That was the 
secret of his success. He felt strongly, 
his imagination was vivid, his heart 
was warm : those are the great moving 
powers, alike in acting and eloquence ; 
and this Kean evinced in the highest 
degree. The earnestness of his man- 
ner, the vehemence of his feeling, the 
force of his passion, overcame all ob- 
stacle, and, ere long, silenced criticism 
in one uncontrollable burst of univer- 
sal admiration. 

It may readily be conceived from 
this description, for what characters 
this very powerful actor was adapted. 
Macbeth, Shylock, Iago, Cassius, Rich- 
ard III., were played by him with 
the highest possible effect. His act- 
ing was not less powerful in other 
parts, where physical beauty is more 
ealled for ; but the illusion was injur- 
ed, perhaps dispelled, by its want. 
Nothing could be more impassioned 
or vehement, than his performing in 
thelast scenes of Romeo; but the effect 
was destroyed by the impossibility of 
conceiving that Juliet could ever have 
been in love with him. His represen- 
tation of Hamlet was great in con- 
ception, as well as execution, but his 
figure and countenance did not realize 
our conception of the Prince of Den- 
mark. It was very different from the 
wan cheek, stately form, and imposing 
air of Kemble. In Othello, this de- 
fect was less conspicuous; personal 
beauty was not the quality which cap- 
tivated Desdemona in the man; still 
it was difficult to conceive that the 
diminutive figure which stood before 
you, was the hero who had sought the 


* Mrs. Butler will forgive the apparent freedom of this appellation. 
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bubble reputation in the canhon's 
mouth, and won the heart of the beau- 
tious Venetian, by recounting his pe- 
rils in the deadly breach. But these 
physical disadvantages, which were not 
felt in Iago, Richard III., or Shylock, 
only exalted the impressions of Kean’s 
genius, though they often weakened the 
effect of his acting: for what must 
have been the force of that mind which 
could overcome so many obstacles, and 
draw thunders of applause from the 
audience, in every character which he 
undertook. 

Any account of the great performers 
on the British stage, during the last 
half century, would be imperfect, in 
which a prominent place was not given 
to Miss Fanny Kemsie.* This ex- 
traordinary and highly gifted lady, 
like others of the most exalted genius, 
is not less remarkable in other respects 
than as anactress. Her performances 
on the stage, great and attractive as 
they were, were but a part of the 
general powers with which she was 
gifted. She is genius personified. 
You cannot read three pages of her 
sonnets, you could not see a single 
scene of her acting without being con- 
vinced of that. Though descended 
from the great histrionic family of the 
Kembles, she is in almost all respects, 
save ability, the reverse of them. She 
was, when on the stage, neither majes- 
tic, like Mrs. Siddons, nor stately, like 
John Kemble. Their elevated con- 
ceptions had descended to her, but 
they had done so, stripped of the im- 
posing and awful character in which 
they appeared in her predecessors. 
Greater powers had come to her from 
herself than her ancestors. She took 
more by gift than inheritance. From 
the recesses of her own mind, from the 
cells of her own genius, she has drawn 
a stream of burning thought, of gene- 
rous resolves, of devoted affection, of 
ardent yet pure sentiments, which, 
more strongly than even the lofty and 
dignified ideas of the Kembles, cha- 
racterized her thoughts, and have im- 
printed themselves in an_ indelible 
manner alike on her acting and her 
compositions. 


It is the 


fate of genius to be known by the title under which its greatest impression has 


been made on the world. 
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With-these great powers, this ardent 
and elevated genius, if Miss Fanny 
Kemble had been regularly bred to 
the stage and prosecuted it for a course 
of years, as a profession, she would 
have made one of the greatest actresses 
that ever adorned the English theatre. 
Nature had not done so much for her, 
so far as external advantages go, 
as for her aunt, Mrs. Siddons. She 
had neither her lofty figure, majestic 
gait, nor Juno-like beauty of counten- 
ance. Highly expressive, teeming with 
thought, radiant with genius, her fea- 
tures wanted the regularity, her figure 
the height, her carriage the dignity, 
which are such powerful aids to intel- 
lectual ability on the stage. She 
never could have walked the boards 
like Mrs. Siddons in Queen Catherine, 
or electrified the audience by a look 
like John Kemble in Coriolanus. 
She never could have sat for the Tra- 
gedy Muse as we see it pourtrayed in 
Sir Joshua’s immortal Canvass. Her 
frown was as dark as the thunder 
storm, but her smile was like the sun 
emerging from the clouds. Her eyes, 
of uncommon beauty and brilliancy, 
seemed the windows of a radiant and 
etherial soul within. But if Nature 
had denied her these advantages, she 
had made amends, and, perhaps, more 
than amends, by the enthusiastic tem- 
perament she had imprinted on her 
mind, the fervent genius which beamed 
in every thought, the ardent soul 
which shone forth in every conception. 
These transcendant powers, like the 
concentrated rays of the sun in the 
burning glass, pierced through every 
obstacle, penetrated every heart, and 
surrounded her brief public career 
with a halo of renown—an enthusiasm 
of admiration, which yet lives in un- 
diminished fervour in the recollections 
of all who witnessed it, augmented 
and sanctified by the mournful reflec- 
tion that it is now, alas! terminated 
for ever. 

It would be undue partiality to say, 
however, that Miss Kemble, during 
the short period she remained on the 
stage, had attained the highest place 
in the histrionic art. Considering 
that she had not been bred to it, but 
began life with very different prospects, 
and embraced it as a profession, from 
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the generous desire she in a great 
part realized, of extricating her father 
from pecuniary difficulties, it was as. 
tonishing what she did ; how rapidly 
she rose to renown. But her heart 
was not on the stage—her mind was 
too refined for its surroundings; she 
was too sensitive for the frequent rude- 
ness, with which every professional per- 
son must be brought in contact. All the 
fine arts, in their higher stages at least, 
can be mastered only by persevering 
study and strenuous efforts. It is 
neither in three months nor three 
years that perfection is to be attained, 
in an exertion of genius, on a level 
inits greatest displays with the painting 
of Raphael, the poetry of Milton, the 
melody of Mozart. Long and perse- 
vering efforts, solitary reflection, pro- 
found meditation, are necessary to 
master the higher branches of this no- 
ble art. Like Scipio Africanus, in the 
words of Cicero, the great actor must 
be “ never less alone than when alone, 
and never less at rest than when at 
rest."* She might, and doubtless 
would, have become a great actress, 
had she remained longer on the stage, 
for she had splendid conceptions ; but 
she was taken from it too soon to have 
attained uniform excellence. The soul 
was there—the ideas were there—the 
powers were there ; at times the exe- 
cution was most felicitous, but it was 
very unequal. Uncertainty was the 
great defect of her acting. She was 
almost without the power of self-diree- 
tion—the most valuable faculty of the 
mind, and never witnessed but in per- 
sons of uncommon strength of intel- 
lect, and even in those generally only 
in advanced years. Miss Kemble car- 
ried a magnificent set of sails, but she 
had little ballast on board, and the 
vessel seldom obeyed the impulse of 
the helm. So entirely was she the 
creature of impulse, not only in her 
feelings but her conceptions, that her 
representation, even of the same cha- 
racter, was seldom the same two nights 
together, and not unfrequently the 
most brilliant displays which entranced 
every heart, were even in the same 
parts succeeded by comparative fai- 
lure. Her genius on the stage shone 
forth with the fitful splendour of the 
northern lights, presaging tempest in 


* Nunquam minus solus quam cum solus, rec omnino otiosus quam cum in otio. 
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nature, or woe to man, not the steady 
effulgence of the sun, ever the same, 
and unceasingly diffusing warmth and 
happiness over a grateful world. 

If we would appreciate Miss Kem- 
ble’s genius, in its full dimensions ; 
if we would see what she was from 
the hands of Nature, and conceive what 
she might have become in her profes- 
sion by the aid of steady effort and per- 
severing energy, we must study her 
lyric poetry. In that department there 
is room for unqualified admiration. 
Some of her sonnets will bear a com- 
parison with the finest lyrical poetry in 
the English language, with Moore’s 
“Trish Melodies,” Gray’s ‘ Ode to 
Spring,” or Hemans’ “ Graves of a 
Household.” It is impossible to read 
them without mournful feelings. They 
awaken the warmest interest in the au- 
thor—the highest admiration for her 
genius—the deepest commiseration for 
her sufferings. She appears to have 
encountered the usual fate of exalted 
minds, that of awakening little sym- 
pathy among those around her; of 
living in an ideal world of her own 
creation ; and being perpetually crossed, 
by finding how widely it differed from 
the sober realities of which life is made 
up. Glimpses of etherial joy she had 
at times ; but so brief as to fail in pro- 
ducing any permanent effect on her 
character, and tending only to aggra- 
vate, by their brightness, the general 
gloom by which they were succeeded. 
Melancholy is the prevailing character 
of her composition ; but it is the 
melancholy of a vehement and im- 
passioned mind ; of one which had con- 
ceived the highest felicity, and had 
sometimes tasted it—but had seen it 
dashed from her lips, and had lost all 
hopes of regaining it in this life. It 
could not be otherwise. Ifto thought 
as exalted, genius as bright, imagina- 
tion as ardent as Miss Kemble’s, it was 
given to be permanently united to a 
mind as lofty, feelings as warm, con- 
ception as vivid, as her own, combined 
with the solidity and judgment requi- 
site for the regulation of such trans- 
cendant qualities, its destiny would be 
too brilliant for this world—it would 
escape the common law of humanity, 
and cease to aspire after immortality. 


“ Too tempting a haven 
To poor mortals were given, 
And the hope would rest there, 
Which should anchor in heaven.” 


Miss Fanny Kemble. 
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To show that these high eulogiums 
are not overstrained, we subjoin Miss 
Kemble’s exquisite lines on Venice— 
among the finest of her fine composi- 
tions :— 

** Night in her dark array 
Steals o’er the Ocean, 
And with departed day 
Hushed seems its motion. 
Slowly o’er yon blue coast 
Onward she’s treading, 
Till its dark line is lost 
’Neath her veil spreading. 
The bark on the rippling deep 
Hath found a pillow ; 
And the pale moonbeams sleep 
On the green billow. 
Bound by her emerald zone 
Venice is lying; 
And round her marble crown, 
Night winds are sighing. 
From the high lattice now 
Bright eyes are gleaming; 
That seem on Night's dark brow 
Brighter stars beaming. 
Now o’er the blue lagune 
Light barks are dancing, 
And, ’neath the silver moon 
Swift oars are glancing. 
Strains from the mandolin 
Steal o’er the water ; 
Echo replies between 
To mirth and laughter. 
O’er the wave seen afar, 
Brilliantly shining, 
Gleam like a fallen star, 
Venice reclining.” 


This is the highest style of lyric 
poetry. The images are charming— 
the thoughts romantic—the language 
condensed and powerful: but it is de- 
scriptive poetry, which, delightful as 
it is, does not afford scope for the high- 
est flights of the poetic muse. It isin 
painting the human heart—in unfold- 
ing, by a word or an epithet, its inmost 
feelings, most secret thoughts, that the 
greatest powers of poetry are shown. 
Miss Kemble may justly claim a very 
high place in this elevated style: the 
intensity of her thoughts, the vehe- 
mence of her affections could find vent 
only in 


“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 


But here the prevailing melancholy 
of her mind, arising from the void pro- 
duced by an incessant yearning after 
the ideal amidst the fetters of the real, 
has imprinted a dark and mournful cha- 
racter over her writings. She dwells 
with delight on the'wind and the storm: 
the immensity of the deep, the flowers 
of the forest, excite her imagination ; 
images of joy and hope cross her fancy, 
only to remind her of disappointment, 
or awaken the mournful recollections 
of their fleeting existence :— 
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* Hark! how the wind comes gathering in its course 
And, sweeping onward with resistless force, 
Howls through the silent space of starless skies, 
And on the breast of the swoln ocean dics. 
Oh! Thou art terrible, thou viewless Power ! 
That rid'st destroying at the midnight hour ! 
We hear thy mighty passion, but the eye 
Knows nothing of thine awful majesty. 
We see all mute creation bow before 
Thy viewless wings, as thou careerest o'er 
This rocking world; that in the boundless sky 
Suspended, vibrates as thou rushest by. 
There is no terror in the lightning’s glare, 
That breaks its red track through the trackless air ; 
There-is no terror in the voice that speaks 
From out the clouds, when the loud tliunder breaks 
Over the earth like that which dwells in thee, 
Thou unseen Tenant of Immensity.” 


The passage that follows, on cross- 
ing the Atlantic, shews with what ex- 
quisite images the mind of genius may 
be fraught, and with what felicity they 
may be expressed :— 


“ Night looks upon the slumbering universe, 
There is no breeze on silver-crowned tree, 
There is no breath on dew-bespangled flower, 
There is no wind sighs on the sleepy wave, 
There is no sound hangs in the solemn air: 
All, all are silent—all are dreaming—all, 
Save yon eternal eyes, that now shine forth, 
Marking the slumberer's destinies. The moon 
Sails on the horizon verge, a moving glory, 
Pure and unrivalled, for no pale orb 
Approaches to invade the sea of light 
That lives around her—save yon little star, 
That sparkles on her robe of fleecy clouds 
Like a bright gem, fallen from her radiant brow.’ 


The following beautifullines embody 
a thought which has probably, from the 
beginning of Time, been familiar to 
every mind‘of an ardent and imagina- 
tive cast, but never before been ex- 
pressed in such beautiful language :— 


* But that within the inmost chamber of my soul, 
There is another world, a blessed home, 
O’er which no mortal power hath e’er control, 
Anigh which ill things do never come. 
There speak the voices that I love to hear, 
There smile the glances that I love to see; 
There live the forms of those my soul holds dear 
For ever in that secret world with me, 
They who have walked with me along life’s way, 
And severed been by Fortune's adverse tide ; 
Who ne'er again in Time’s uncertain Day 
In weal or woe may wander by my side, 
They all are there.” 


After these extracts, it need not be 
said that Miss Kemble’s poetical genius 
is of the very highest class ; and that if 
she persevere in ~ that brilliant career, 
and superadds learning and contempla- 
tion to her creative and imaginative 
powers, she will become one of the 
greatest lyric poets of England. And 
let her not rest in the mournful belief 
that she is alone in the world—that no 
one sympathizes with, no one reveres 
her. Itis the melancholy fate of ge- 
nius to be solitary, so far as compa- 
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nionship goes. The highest mountains 
necessarily stand alone in their vast. 
ness. But she can never be alone, if the 
sympathy of minds is considered. She 
has struck a chord which will for ever 
vibrate in the human heart: she will 
be united in thought, in every age, with 
the generous, the brave, the high- 
minded ; and thousands, who, like the 
author, know her only by the exquisite 
conceptions she has given to the world, 
will ever feel towards her the admira. 
tion of genius, and almost the affec. 
tion of friendship. 

Mr. Macreapy has done so much, 
both by his personal performances, 
and his efforts in the management of 
theatres, to uphold the legitimate 
drama, in an age when it was well 
nigh overwhelmed by the amphithea- 
tre and the melodrama, that his name 
can never be mentioned but with the 
highest respect in any disquisition on 
the British stage. If tragedy is not 
banished from our a and sup- 
planted by Timour the Tartar, the 
Cricket on the Hearth, and Mrs. Cau- 
dle’s Curtain Lectures, it is mainly 
owing to his continued and most meri- 
torious efforts. As an actor his per- 


formances entitle him to a very high 
place in the scale of histrionic “excel- 


lence. He is uniformly chaste, re- 
flecting, and gentlemanlike ; his con- 
ceptions are the result of long thought, 
deep study of his author, and no small 
amount of historical and antiquarian 
research. In the latter respect he 
much resembles Kemble. He has his 
learning, reflection, and elevated con- 
ceptions of what his profession should 
be. These are great excellencies ; and 
his execution in many respects keeps 
pace with his ideas. We say in many 
respects, for it would betray partiality 
to say that in every particular his 
powers are equal to his idee us, or that he 
is to be placed on a level with Kemble 
or Kean, in the force of actual per- 
formance. This does not so much 
seem to be owing to the want of phy- 
sical powers, for they are very consi- 
derable, but rather to the absence of 
vehemence and energy of conception. 
He is learned rather than original ; 

correct than impassioned ; free from 
fault rather than overflowing with 
effect. There is little to criticize in 
his acting, but sometimes not so much 
as could be desired to admire; and 
Victor Hugo, at Paris, characterized 
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the two with equal justice and felicity 
when he said, after seeing them act 
together, “* M. Macready a le talent ; 
mais Mademoiselle Faucit le genie.” 

The best characters to give an idea 
of Mr. Macready’s powers are, King 
Lear and Cardinal Richelieu. The 
first is an admirable conception, and is 
by far the most perfect piece of acting 
by a male performer now on the stage. 
We doubt if Garrick’s were equally 
true to Shakspeare’s idea; we know 
that Kemble’s was less effective. He 
has brought out this celebrated and 
most difficult part to a degree of per- 
fection never before witnessed in the 
English theatre. Nor is his Cardinal 
Richelieu less admirable. The pro- 
found dissimulation, firm determina- 
tion, grasping intellect, and vast ca- 
pacity of that wonderful statesman, 
peculiarly suit Mr. Macready’s powers, 
and are pourtrayed by him with admi- 
rable effect. His antiquarian and his- 
torical lore has here powerfully come 
to the aid of his professional abilities ; 
and he has apparently taken advantage 
of his residence at Paris to gather 
many interesting and graphic details 
of his manner, dress, and habits as 
well of mind as body. Altogether, it 
is one of the most perfect personations 
now to be seen on the stage. He is 
classical, chaste, and correct in Vir- 
ginius—esteemed by many his best 
part. But to those who recollect 
Kemble, the Roman countenance, erect 
air, and restrained dignity which that 
great actor exhibited in Brutus, Cato, 
and Coriolanus, appear sadly wanting. 
Nature has not given Macready the 
externals of a hero, and nothing on 
the stage can make up for that defi- 
ciency. 

It would be unjust to conclude an 
enumeration of the distinguished Bri- 
tish actors of the last half century, 
without mentioning thename of Younc. 
Without possessing the commanding 
figure of Kemble, or the impassioned 
energy of Kean, he was distinguished 
by merits of a very high order. He 
was uniformly chaste and correct; at 
times powerful and energetic. None 
could assume dignity with more effect. 
He was particularly excellent in Othel- 
lo and Macbeth ; and equally success- 
ful in Shylock and Iago. His acting 
could hardly be said to be the result of 
poetic temperament or original genius ; 
it was formed on the suggestion of 
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long thought, anxious reflection, and 
correct judgment. He was too fasti- 
dious to be original; too, fearful of 
giving offence, to win impassioned ad- 
miration. He embodied his author’s 
ideas in his acting, and threw himself 
with great effect into his mind; but he 
scarce ever superadded to it original 
conceptions of his own. Judgment 
and discretion were his leading quali- 
ties, and they are of vast importance 
on the stage. He never offended 
either the most fastidious eye, or 
shocked the most refined taste. If he 
seldom succeeded in drawing down 
from the audience the thunders of ap- 
plause which followed the vehement 
and fearless bursts of Kemble or Sid- 
dons, he never hurt the most delicate 
feeling, and often melted the most ob- 
durate heart. His acting, in this 
respect, was a correct reflection of his 
character, which was honourable and 
respectable in the highest degree, and 
redeemed a profession often disfigured 
by the levities and frailties which are 
too closely allied to genius, by the ex- 
hibition of the qualities which would 
have done honour to any walk in life. 
3eyond all question, the first actress 
now on the stage, Miss Heten Fav- 
cit, is, in the delineation of deep tra- 
gedy, equal to the most renowned of 
her great predecessors; and in the 
combination of its pathos with the 
grace of refined manner, superior to 
them all. It is hard to say whether 
she excels most in the representation 
of the vehement or attractive passions ; 
in the fascination of love and the spor- 
tive elegance of high-bred life, or in 
the terrible scenes of sorrow and 
agony which have been conceived by 
the great masters of the tragic art. 
Her leading characteristic—the quality 
which essentially distinguishes her from 
Mrs. Siddons or Miss O'Neil, is the 
elegance which invariably distinguishes 
all her movements. Of her, if ever of 
any human being, it may be said— 


* Each step is beauty—every motion, grace.” 


Her attitudes might furnish the most 
perfect models to the sculptor; and 
the exquisite proportions of her figure, 
which is faultless, charm the eye not 
less than the deep intonations and 
flexible richness of voice penetrate the 
heart. Without entire regularity of 
feature, her countenance possesses the 
highest species of beauty, that of ex- 
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pression. A profusion of jet-black 
locks, curling over a beauteous bust, 
add the contrast of dark shade and 
light to the changes of her highly ex- 
pressive and powerful countenance. 
Its different phases are so various, and 
yet so riveting, that it is often scarcely 
possible to believe that they belong to 
the same individual, or that so much 
fascination can have proceeded from 
one set of features. 

What is most worthy of admiration 
in this highly gifted actress is the ver- 
satility of power which she exhibits. 
In this respect she is superior to either 
Mrs. Siddons or Miss O’Neil. She 
is not always majestic, like the former, 
nor pathetic only, like the latter. She 
shares more in the variety of Shaks- 
peare’s conceptions—in the pliability 
of Garrick’s powers. It is difficult 
to say whether she delineates with 
greater felicity the tragic passions of 
real sorrow, or the lighter graces of 
winning fascination. Original in every 
part, she is yet peculiar in all; and so 
opposite are the characters she exhibits, 
that it is difficult to conceive that it is 
the same actress you see at different 
times on the boards. The parts which 
give the best idea of her great and 


varied powers are, Juliet, Rosalind, 
Desdemona, Belvidera, Pauline, Mrs. 
Haller, Jane Shore, Beatrice, Lady 
Constance, Antigone, Julia, Isabella 
in the Fatal Marriage, and we antici- 


pate Iphigenia in Aulis. Isabella is 
peculiarly suited to her powers, for it 
presents an innocent mind overwhelmed 
by the commission of an unintended 
crime, In the mixture of purity with 
remorse, of noble feeling with despair, 
of love with horror, she is supremely 
great. 

Nothing can exceed the vehemence 
of her bursts of impassioned emotion in 
some of those pieces ; witness the terrible 
scene where she anticipates wakening 
from her trance amidst her ancestors’ 
bones, in Juliet ; the harrowing death, 
creeping on the ground, in the agonies 
of famine, in Jane Shore ; the furious 
burst of indignation on recounting the 
infamous attempt of the old villain on 
her honour, in Belvidera; the dread- 
ful mad scene in the close of the same 
drama; the double sacrifice in the 
arms of Romeo, in Shakspeare’s im- 
mortal tragedy ; or the sinking on her 
knees in prostrate despair in the last 
scene where she appears in Antigone. 
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But these bursts, how vehement and 
powerful soever, are less frequent than 
they were in the representation of si- 
milar characters by Mrs. Siddons and 
Miss O'Neil. Miss Faucit’s tendency 
is towards the tender and the winning, 
Female fascination, perhaps not un- 
mixed with coquetry, is her natural 
bent. She has more of the woman in 
her than either of her great predeces- 
sors. It is Rosalind, charming all the 
world by the playful, yet maidenly 
archness of her demeanour, rather 
than Belvidera, ever mourning, yet 
ever persuasive, which appears to suit 
best with the disposition of her mind. 

But this does not diminish—on the 
contrary, it adds to—her power of de- 
lineating the graver and sadder pas. 
sions ; the frequent bursts of tragic 
emotion which she displays are only 
rendered more powerful on that ac- 
count. She throws off the tragedy 
queen more readily than Mrs. Sid- 
dons ; emerges from tears like the sun 
from the clouds, with more ease than 
Miss O’Neil. The greater is the effect 
of her terrible pathetic powers, when 
she does put them forth ; for they ap- 
proach more closely to the varying 
changes—the mingled joy and sorrow 
of real life. Her object appears to ° 
be— 

“« By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 

And make persuasion do the work of fear.” 

In majesty of figure she is not 
equal to Mrs. Siddons—in regula- 
rity of features, to Miss O’Neil; but 
in the combination of beauty with 
genius, of originality with taste, of 
energy with grace, of sportive play- 
fulness with impassioned feeling, she 
is altogether without a rival now on 
the stage, and on a level with the 
greatest performers that ever adorned 
the British theatre. Above all, she is 
perfectly feminine alike in her con- 
ception and her movements. The most 
vehement emotion, the lightest playful- 
ness, never make her forget the respect 
due to her sex. Grace and delicacy 
seem to be inherent in her very na- 
ture—they have been imprinted as in- 
delibly on her mind as on her figure. 
Nor are thesterner and graver feelings 
wanting. Her acting combines, ina 
remarkable degree, masculine strength 
of understanding in the conception of 
character, with feminine grace and de- 
licacy in their execution; and her 
countenance lightens up alternately, 
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in the animated scenes, with the fasci- 
nation of love, the glance of indigna- 
tion, and the vehemence of despair. 

Miss Faucit’s characters clearly have 
been the result of deep and solitary 
meditation. There is no imitation 
about her. She is neither cast in the 
Kemble mould, nor has she been 
formed in the Macready school. Like 
all persons of powerful and original 

enius, she takes counsel from her own 
thoughts alone, and educes from their 
profound and varied conceptions, the 
phantasmagoria of beauty which she 
presents to her audience. Her mind is 
poetry itself; her form, the realization 
of its finest vision. She throws her- 
self into the soul of the composer of 
the characters which she personates ; 
and, casting his thoughts again in the 
world of her own imagination, brings 
forth a creation more charming than 
any single genius, how great soever, 
could be capable of producing. The 
study of a single character, we should 
conceive, would, with her, be the work 
of nearly as much time and thought as 
their original conception by the dra- 
matic poet. Nevertheless, her con- 
ceptions are mainly founded, as all per- 
fect works of art must be, on the ob- 
servation of nature. The ideal is, 
with her, founded on its only sure ba- 
sis—the real. She has evidently drawn 
and modelled from the life. It is this 
which gives her representations their 
unequalled charm, and brings them 
home at once to the hearts of the au- 
dience. The enraptured bursts of ap- 
plause which so frequently reward her 
greater efforts, demonstrate this. But 
her’s is no slavish imitation of nature. 
It is nature seen through the eyes of 
genius, which she presents, like the 
charming paintings of Claude Lorraine, 
which, true to reality in every, even 
the minutest particulars, yet exhibit, 
on the whole, a combination more per- 
fect than any scene, how exquisite so- 
ever in the actual world, could pro- 
duce. 

This great actress evidently aims 
at elevating her noble art to its lof- 
tiest, most chastened, most purifying 
object. Endowed by nature with all 
the graces of female loveliness, she is 
yet content sometimes to forego their 
exhibition in their lighter and more 
winning form, to personate the more 
serious and elevated characters, in 
which courage rises superior to dan- 
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ger, and duty gains the victory over 
weakness. She feels of what the his- 
trionic art is capable—what a mighty 
engine, for good or for evil, its powers 
of attraction qualify it to become. She 
has taken her part accordingly, and 
taken it in the right spirit. Her lot 
has been cast in an age of transition, 
perhaps corruption, in which, under 
the cravings of a people insatiate for 
something new, the drama has been 
well nigh turned aside from its higher 
objects, and converted into the mere 
handmaid of singing and dancing. She 
is bending her great powers to restore 
it to its more elevated destiny—to ren- 
der it the means of moral elevation, the 
instrument of general good. And if 
any one can effect that noble object, it 
is herself. 

To a performer, viewing her art in 
this lofty spirit, it may easily be con- 
ceived what a fortunate circumstance 
the restoration of the noble drama of 
Antigone by Sophocles was. Nothing 


can be more imposing than that res- 
toration as it was lately brought for- 
ward at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. 
The scene, the dresses, the arms, the 
singing, all carry us back to the im- 
mortal days of Grecian genius. On 


beholding the white beards and flowing 
robes of the old men who composed 
the chorus, one might have supposed 
the gallery of the Louvre had been 
warmed into life: when Creon is 
seated on the simple stone throne, the 
majestic head of Jupiter Tonans, at 
whose nod Olympus trembled, recur- 
red to the imagination: when the 
armed young men come in with their 
brilliant helmets, burnished shields, 
and weighty spears, the heroes of the 
Iliad appeared to have started again 
into the world. Miss Faucit’s grace- 
ful attitudes and exquisite figure real- 
ized the image of perfection which 
flitted before the fancy of the Grecian 
sculptors, and when she stood in silent 
despair, with her arms above her head, 
it required no sketch of imagination 
to suppose that the Pythian priestess 
was before us, combining the inspira- 
tion of Apollo with the faultless beauty 
of physical form. 

Miss Faucit’s personation of Anti- 
gone is the most perfect restoration of 
the genius of antiquity which has taken 
place in our own, perhaps in modern 
times. While in the conception of the 
character, she seems to have been im- 
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bued with the very soul of the Athenian 
drama, in her attitudes and gestures. 
She has been inspired by the exquisite 
taste of the Greek statuary; or rather 
her native grace has again presented 
to the world the breathing model from 
which their immortal conceptions were 
taken. The dress, the air, the walk, 
the ornaments, all are faultless: they 
have evidently been formed on the 
only true basis—a minute study of the 
remains of antiquity which have come 
down to our times. Her conception 
of the character perfectly conveys the 
idea of Sophocles. It is not the he- 
roine braving death from the phy- 
sical contempt of danger which she ex- 
hibits like Zenobia, or Joan of Arc,— 
it is agentle but affectionate sister dis- 
charging asacred domestic duty under 
a full sense of its danger, but a resolute 
determination to incur it. It is the 
resignation of the Christian martyr 
rather than the spirit of the heathen 
Amazon which she depicts. Nothing 
can be more touching than the repre- 
sentation she gives of the heart-rending 
horror which overpowers Antigone, 
when, deserted in the extremity of her 
distress by all the world, she hears 
the dreadful fate which awaits her of 
being entombed alive in the rock. In 
many of her most beautiful attitudes, 
particularly when, in utter despair, she 
throws herself on her knees, with her 
head almost sunk to the ground, and 
her dark hair covering her prostrate 
countenance, we behold the realization 
of one of the most admired statues of 
antiquity. And if many such models 
were often presented to them, our artists 
would be lifeless indeed if they did not 
rival their great predecessors. 

But although the genius of this ac- 
complished actress has thus, after the 
lapse of two thousand three hundred 
years, responded to that of Sophocles ; 
yet that is not the native bent of her 
mind, nor, perhaps, the line in which 
she is destined to attain the highest 
eminence. She is a child of the soil ; 
she is essentially national in her ideas. 
Her mind was born at Stratford-on- 
Avon; it was bred in the Forest of 
Arden ; it emerged to the world be- 
side the tomb of all the Capulets. 
Heart and soul she is Shakspearian. 
Her first ambition appears to have been 
to personate only the tragic heroines of 
that great dramatist, and she made 
her earliest appearances in them ac- 
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cordingly on the London stage. Sub. 
sequently, however, her ardent admi. 
ration for her favourite bard appears 
to have led her to attempt the persona. 
tion of Shakspeare’s lighter and more 
playful characters ; andin them she is 
unrivalled. The power thus acquired 
of combining the graces of elegant, or 
rather bewitching comedy, with the 
passions of tragedy, is what now con- 
stitutes her great and peculiar excel. 
lence. It is what makes her Juliet or 
Pauline so attractive. They exhibit, al- 
ternately, the charm of fascinating cha- 
racter, andthe pathos of tragic event. 
She thus adds another to the numerous 
instances which biography affords of the 
truth, that Nature brings the highest 
genius only by degrees to maturity; 
that all the events and changes of life 
concur in its development; and that 
often what are at the time deemed 
its hardships and difficulties, are the 
means by which, under an unseen 
Hand, its powers are invigorated, its 
aim elevated; and it is prepared for 
its final and most exalted destiny. 

If Miss Helen Faucit need fear no 
competitor on the English, she has a 
contest worthy of herself to maintain on 
theFrench stage. The talents of Mapz- 


MOISELLE RACHEL are so great, and . 


yet so peculiar, that they seem to 
stand forth in the brightest relief be- 
side the attractive graces of her fasci- 
nating rival. They are as opposite as 
“ebon and ivory.” Thorwaldson’s 
beautiful cameos of Day and Night 
might pass for emblems of their men- 
tal characters. Miss Faucit can be at 
times as deep as midnight; but the 
sun rises so soon that it does not form 
her prevailing character. The dark 
and the terrible constitute Mademoi- 
selle Rachel’s general turn of mind. 
Their step, air, and walk on the 
stage are as dissimilar as their coun- 
tenances, powers, and turn of mind. 
Mademoiselle Rachel has none of 
the versatility of Miss Faucit. She 
could not alternately captivate in 
Rosalind, melt in Belvidera, and thrill 
with horror in the last scenes of Juliet. 
She is more stately and mournful. 
Her mind, cast in a sterner mould, 
fraught with more vehement feelings, 
is susceptible chiefly of the stronger 
passions. In them she is supremely 
great. Though endowed by nature 
with the power of attracting admira- 
tion, she is not powerful in the delinea- 
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tion of the tender affections. But in 
the vehement and impassioned the pe- 
culiar character of her mindis apparent. 
She feels she is qualified to awaken love; 
and satisfied of that, she has little pa- 
tience for its lighter moods. She dis- 
dains its levities, its inconstancy, its ca- 
price. She passes at once over its earlier 
stages. She seizes it, not when it 
treads on flowers, but when it is falling 
into the abyss, If it be true, as Byron 


says, that love is— 


“ A chase of idle hopes and fears, 
Begun in folly, closed in tears,’ 


shehas no patience for the folly—she 
makes straightto the tears. No oneever 
excelled, few have equalled her in the 
representation of the dreadful agony of 
the mind, when one overpowering pas- 
sion has concentrated all its energies, 
and the last beams of hope have sunk 
in the hopelessness of despair. The 
inimitable power with which she deli- 
neated that state of mind, in the cha- 
racter of Phedre and Hermione, at 
St. James’s Theatre, last summer, can 
never be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed them, and have secured for this 
great actress a durable place in the 
Pantheon of English as well as conti- 
nental Fame. 

Of all the racking and distracting 
passions of the mind in woman, jea- 
lousy is the one which Mademoiselle 
Rachel represents with the greatest 
power. In its delineation she is de- 
cidedly superior to either Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Miss O'Neil, or Miss Faucit. 
We hope it is not the case—we are 
sure one so gifted has less reason than 
most of her sex to fear rivalry—but 
we should almost be tempted to be- 
lieve, from the inimitable power and 
fearful truthfulness of her delineation 
of that dreadful passion, in the Sul- 
tana, in the noble tragedy of Bajazet, 
that she was drawing from the life— 
that she expressed what she had her- 
self felt. The fiery torrent seems to 
have penetrated every vein and fibre 
ofher frame. All her limbs quiver ; 
every muscle trembles, as if the burn- 
ing iron had convulsed the body, and 
was entering into. the soul. Genius, 
and that of the very highest kind, was 
here at once apparent. Its effects 
was manifest in the thunders of ap- 
plause which it at once drew forth, 
even from the courtly dames and re- 
served daughters of England’s nobi- 
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lity. You could not say that she was 
inspired by the poet; she rather seemed 
to have inspired him. On the grand 
conceptions and stately Alexandrines 
of the immortal dramatist, she had 
superadded a world of her own crea- 
tion, so vehement, so entrancing, yet 
so true to nature, that the audience 
were hurried along, as by an impe- 
tuous torrent, and forgot the verses 
and even the play, in the intense in- 
terest excited by the performer. 

Mademoiselle Rachel has not re- 
ceived any remarkable physical adyan- 
tagesfrom nature. Her figure, though 
finely formed, is neither tall nor com- 
manding: her hair and complexion 
are dark, but not peculiarly fine ; her 
countenance, though in the highest 
degree expressive, can hardly be said 
to be beautiful. But never in a hu- 
man being was the triumph of mind 
over matter more signally evinced. 
She is tragedy personified; as fitly 
nearly as Mrs. Siddons, she might sit 
with the dagger and the bow] by her 
side. Her dark eyebrows and sable 
locks, the sad and melancholy expres- 
sion of her visage, the stern and re- 
lentless glance of her eyes—all be- 
speak the concentration of the mourn- 
ful feelings—of the vehement and ra- 
vaging passions. She acts from the 
intensity of her emotions. She is a 
great performer, because, in similar 
circumstances in real life, she would 
have been a dauntless heroine. The 
glance of indignation, the thrill of hor- 
ror, the wail of despair, the pangs of 
jealousy, the delight of revenge, are 
represented by her with such ini- 
mitable truth, that they seem not tobe 
assumed, but to emanate from a being 
fraught with these passions. They 
flow from her as from their natural 
fountain ; they gush forth like pent-up 
waters on the bursting forth of a lake 
in the mountains. 

Phedre isperhaps the most touching 
of Mademoiselle Rachel’s representa- 
tions. The wonderful delicacy with 
which Racine has softened whatever 
might be repugnant to modern feelings 
in that pathetic drama; the dreadful 
agony of love contending with modesty, 
passion with duty ; the despair conse- 
quent on the rejection of an absorbing 
passion, by the man to whom existence 
had been devoted ; were given by her 
with the utmost possible effect. In 
Hermione, there is more room for va- 
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riety of performance. The tragic emo- 
tions are only called forth in their full 
violence, in the two last acts; but 
there they were given with the whole 
and terrible powers of the actress. In 
Chimene, too, in Corneille’s noble tra- 
gedy of The Cid,she appears with equal 
force, and in a different character. If 
Phedre represents the passions which 
distracted woman in antiquity, Chi- 
mone pourtrays her noblest attitude 
amid the chivalrous manners and ele- 
vated feelings of modern times. The 
contest of love with duty, of tender- 
ness with pride, of the passion for 
glory with the impulse of the heart, 
which Corneille has there so admirably 
represented, met with a responsive 
echo in her bosom, and penetrated the 
breasts of all who witnessed it. In 
“* Les Horaces” she was equally ad- 
mirable. Tho contest between Roman 
patriotism and maidenly affection—be- 
tween the agonies of love and the dic- 
tates of duty, which Livy so touchingly 
pourtrayed, and the poet has so admir- 
ably expanded, presented a worthy 
field for her dignified powers. 

We prefer her in the tragedies of 
Corneille to any other parts. She is 
not tender enough for Racine, discur- 
sive enough for Voltaire ; but the no- 
ble sentiments and stately verses of 
Corneille, interspersed with his vehe- 
ment occasional bursts of passion, are 
peculiarly adapted for her magnificent 
powers. When we behold his pieces 
thus sustained, and recollect that it is 
the expiring genius of the French stage 
amidst the deluge of romantic barba- 
rism, which is there embodied in so 
noble a form, we are impressed with 
the most melancholy feelings, and are 
tempted to exclaim, with the poet, on 
seeing the representation of ancient 
greatness by Kemble— 


* Thou, last of all the Romans, fare thee well |" 


A most ¢rroneous estimate would be 


formed of Miss Helen Faucit and Made. 
moiselle Rachel’s powers by the amount 
of present celebrity which they enjoy 
in ordinary society. You constantly 
hear in the world that the age of great 
performers is past; that there are now 
no Garricks or Siddons’s in existence 
—that the degradation of the stage is 
owing to the want of genius in the 
performers. There never was agreater 
mistake. The fault is not in them, 
but in ourselves. The testimony of 
one who is old enough to have beheld 
both, and saw Siddons and Kemble 
early in life, when excellence, especially 
in woman, produces the strongest im- 
pression, may be relied on for the as. 
sertion, that the performances of these 
two actresses were never outdone in the 
olden time. Why, then, are they not, 
as their great predecessors were, over- 
loaded by a nation’s gratitude? Be- 
cause the nation has become unworthy 
of them ; because the multitude who 
now fill the theatres cannot appreciate 
their excellence. Admiration of them 
is confined to the really educated and 
refined; and how many are they in so. 
ciety? Notoneinfifty! It is “ Free 
Trade in Theatres” which has ruined 
thestage. A class has come to form 
the majority in every theatre, which is 
incapable of appreciating anything 
which is not addressed to the senses. 
In those days, a majority rules every 
thing. Thence the decline of the 
drama. In the days of Kemble and 
Siddons, ten minor theatres were not 
catering in London for the desires 
of an ignorant and sensual multitude ; 
they had not to contend with the 
** Crusaders,” or ** Mrs. Caudle’s Cur- 
tain Lectures ;” the “ Pas des Deeses” 
did not attract crowds by the prodigal 
display of matchless female charms. 
In every country, and in every art, 
there is a period of purity in the national 
taste, anda period of corruption. . We 
have fallen into the sere leaf. 
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Tue life of Robert Emmet should 
have been written by Thomas Moore ; 
they were cotemporaries and fellow- 
collegians ; and both, during the early 
period of their lives, enthusiasts in 
what was deemed the cause of liberty. 
The poet would have given a brilliant 
colouring to the day-dreams of his un- 
fortunate compatriot ; and painted the 
visions in which he loved to indulge 
with a force and a feeling which would 
enable even the coldest to realize them. 

Robert Southey, also, knew him 
well; and would, we are persuaded, 
had the materials been placed in his 
hands, have done generous justice to 
the memory of his early friend. We 
have heard the late poet laureate speak 
of the ill-starred youth, whose promise 
was so bright, and whose end was so 
disastrous, with a touching tenderness ; 
and express his confident belief that 
had he but outlived the hallucinations 
by which his ardent imagination had 
been captivated, his intellectual power 
would have secured him lofty eminence, 
and his career would have been one of 
usefulness and honour. Hapless young 
man! He was the victim of a Mo- 
kanna infatuation! ‘Treason was 
“the veiled prophet,” by whom his 
early affections had been gained, and 
towards whom all his aspirations were 
directed ; and he worshipped the object 
of his idolatry with a devotion as in- 
tense, as that object, when seen in its 
true colours, was hideous and revolt- 
ing ! 

But “ fools,” we are told, “rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” And 
what Meore and Southey have omitted 
to attempt, Dr. Madden has under- 
taken to perform. Hard measure this 
to the insurgent leader! It was bad 
enough to be compelled to mount the 
scaffold ; but it was no part of his 
sentence to be gibbeted after his death. 
“ Save me from my friends” has passed 
into a proverb, as an exclamation ex- 
pressive of the injury which is some- 
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time inflicted by over-zealous advocates, 
or injudicious admirers. And if the 
spirits of the departed are ever cogni- 
zant of the things of earth, and the 
scene of their early trials and suffer- 
ings is ever present to them, we know 
not how they could be made to feel a 
sharper pang, than when an officious 
intermeddler, like our author, disturbs 
the repose in which they had remained, 
and would fain emblazon their errors 
and their crimes as their most creditable 
memorial: errors which the sanguine 
temperament of youth had generated, 
and which maturer age would assuredly 
have corrected ; and crimes which 
would never have been perpetrated, 
had they had the benefit of a more en- 
larged experience. Doubly would 
they grieve could they perceive that 
their lives were made use of for the 
purpose of luring others upon the 
rocks and quicksands where they them- 
selves had perished ; and that the very 
delusions which proved their bane, 
should acquire an additional fascination 
from their example. That such is the 
tendency of Dr. Madden’s work, what- 
ever may be his intentions, (of these 
we do not presume to judge) must be 
manifest to every candid and intelligent 
reader. He has spared no pains to 
possess himself of all the authentic in- 
formation within his reach, respecting 
the youth whom he regards as a mar- 
tyr to the cause of Irish independence, 
and of whose principles he is an en- 
thusiastic admirer ; but any antidote 
to the poison contained in his pages, 
his readers must find for themselves. 
Robert Emmet was the youngest 
son of Doctor Emmet, a medical prac- 
titioner of eminence in his day, and 
who enjoyed the rank and the emolu- 
ments of state physician to the Vice- 
regal household. Few men had better 
reason to entertain high hopes of dis- 
tinction for his offspring, as they were 
all remarkably gifted with talent, and 
possessed, beside, those attractive man- 
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ners which made them universally en- 
gaging. His eldest son, Temple Em- 
met, who had been called to the bar, 
was just beginning to acquire that pro- 
fessional celebrity which would soon 
have realized all his father’s fondest 
expectations, when he was smitten with 
a fatal malady, which hurried him to 
an early grave. His second son, 
Thomas Addis Emmet, became deeply 
compromised in the treason of the 
United Irishmen, and narrowly escaped 
the forfeiture of his life, by entering, 
with other state prisoners, into a com- 
pact with government, by which, in 
virtue of certain disclosures which they 
made respecting the nature and the 
extent of the conspiracy, they were 
permitted to banish themselves out of 
Ireland. His youngest son, Robert, 
to whose brief and tragical history we 
are about more particularly to advert, 
was not destined to prove an exception 
to the general fatality which seems to 
have attended this unhappy family, 
and was only fortunate in the circum- 
stance that his death was anticipated 
by that of his parents, upon whom the 
series of their domestic calamities 
pressed so heavily as to bring down 
their “ grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave.” 

Doctor Emmet lived at a period 
when revolutionary politics were all 
the rage ; and we have little reason to 
wonder that he was one of those who 
were captivated by the novel theories 
of liberty and equality which had at- 
tained so much acceptance with the 
most distinguished of the senators and 
the patriots of Ireland. The principles 
to which Charlemont and Grattan, 
Flood, and Hussey Burgh, had given in 
their adhesion, came powerfully re- 
commended to the friend and the ad- 
mirer of these gifted men ; and we are 
not to be surprised that the household 
words to which his family were most 
accustomed were such as conveyed his 
indignant impression of the tyranny of 
England too long endured, the rights 
of Ireland too long withheld, and the 
duty of her patriot sons to seize upon 
the first opportunity of vindicating the 
national independence. The respecta- 
bility of his character, the general es- 
timation in which he was held, his 
social and domestic virtues, all con- 
spired to add force to the impression 
which his sentiments and his example 
were calculated to make upon ardent 
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and susceptible minds which regarded 
him with more than filial reverence ; 
and it would, indeed, be surprising if 
the children of such a parent, so 
brought up, and at a time when so 
many events, both foreign and domes- 
tic, were occurring, of a nature to in- 
flame the passions and stimulate the 
expectations of all the restless and dis. 
contented, had not deeply implanted 
in them those seeds of republican 
equality which afterwards germinated 
into revolutionary violence, and finally 
became prolific of treason. 

But ‘ninety-eight, which saw the 
outbreak, saw the prostration of the 
hopes of the United Irishmen. The 
promptitude of government in seizing 
upon the revolutionary leaders, para- 
lyzed the energies of the disaffected ; 
and the rebellion was put down with 
as little of severity as could possibly 
attend the suppression of a conspiracy 
in which so large a number of the peo- 
ple were engaged, and which was 
fraught with so much formidable dan- 
ger. Addis Emmet, with other prin- 
cipals, had been arrested, and kept in 
close confinement ; and it was while 
the family were involved in the 
gloom and sadness which his misfor- 
tunes occasioned, and were yet uncer- 
tain of his fate, that Robert became 
baptized into the number of the con- 
spirators, and initiated in the mysteries 
of treason. He had early learned the 
catechism of the disaffected. The spu- 
rious philosophy, and the rampant no- 
tions of liberty, which constituted the 
stock in trade of the patriots, par ex- 
cellence, of that day, found a soil but 
too congenial in the ardent and imagi- 
native temperament of a youth who 
had been all his life breathing an at- 
mosphere of sedition, and whose very 
virtues only rendered him more liable 
to be influenced by the example of those 
he loved. And the very sorrows which 
would serve to wean a less sincere or 
enthusiastic votary from the cause 
which had proved so disastrous to his 
dearest relatives, would only, in his 
case, exert a consecrating influence, 
giving a wild sublimity to his dis. 
interestedness, and doubly riveting 
the chains of his fancied obligations. 
As our Goldsmith beautifully said of 
the Swiss peasant— 

* The storms that round him roar, 


But bind him to his native mountains more," 


so, it is our belief, the very troubles 
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of the defeated faction, and the appa- 
rent wreck of all their hopes, served 
but to endear their cause the more to 
this sanguine and restless, but most 
pure minded and impassioned young 
man, who would, we are persuaded, 
have preferred death of any kind, in an 
attempt to achieve its success, to any 
advancement that could be obtained by 
proving false to its principles, or aban- 
doning its objects. 

The history of the men of ninety- 
eight never should be written without 
adverting to the low tone of religious 
feeling which at that time prevailed, 
and was one of the predisposing 
causes which exposed them to the 
jacobinical epidemic with which so 
many otherwise estimable individuals 
became infected. It was, our readers 
will remember, the age of reason,when 
infidelity had taken possession of many 
minds, and the writings of Thomas 
Paine had supplanted the Bible. And 
even many who were not professed in- 
fidels, were but little influenced by gos- 
pel truth, and might be described, 
with all their showy accomplishments, 
as “ empty, swept, and garnished,” 
only awaiting the occupancy of other 
evil principles, by which their “ last 
end might be rendered worse than 
their first.” In such a state of things, 
the prevalent passion for democratic 
change could meet with no sufficient 
counteraction. It is deep only that 
answereth unto deep. The substance 
of little things present can never ade- 
quately contend against the shadow of 
great things to come. And the splen- 
did unrealities which then constituted 
the day-dream of reputed patriotism, 
were but idly combated by the cold for- 
malities of a system which made no ap- 
peal to any higher faculties than plain, 
every-day common sense and reason. 
There was a talismanic efficacy in the 
words of the agitator, as he then ap- 
peared, which gave him a magician’s 
power among the people, and he was, 
in truth, a creature of a different form 
and pressure from the base and vulgar 
swaggerers who have in our day traded 
upon popular credulity. He appealed 
only to sympathies which were gener- 
ous, and scorned to avail himself of 
agencies which were ignoble or degrad- 
ing. And hence his sway over the 
minds of a class of men who were 
charmed by novel theories of republi- 
can equality, as much as they were 
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disgusted by the palpable abuses of a 
government under which they saw re- 
puted loyalty so often in connexion 
with sordid self-interest and corruption. 

Was the Church to be maintained ? 
It was maintained without any percep- 
tion of, or any value for, its claims as 
a gospel institute, for the spiritual im- 
provement of the people. Was the 
monarehy to be upheld, and British 
connexion vindicated? We look in 
vain, amongst their advocates, for 
those expanded views, by which their 
existence may be proved necessary to 
our social well-being, and they are best 
recommended to the thoughtful and 
the enlightened. The truth is, these 
views embrace moral and religious 
considerations which the statesman 
never can neglect without losing sight 
of his polar star ; and it is well worthy 
of being remarked by the attentive ob- 
server, that it was when the religious 
sentiment was down to zero, those 
pernicious principles obtained an ascen- 
dancy which threatened the subversion 
of social order. 

That Dr. Emmet was not a professed 
infidel, we very well know; that he did 
not even suspect himself of any indiffe- 
rence toChristianity,we can very well be- 
lieve. He was the friend and the ad-* 
mirer of the great preacher, Kirwan, 
who came, as Grattan eloquently said, 
“‘ to break the repose of the pulpit ;”— 
thereby indicating the spiritual torpor 
which had previously prevailed. But 
what the quality was of the religious in- 
struction which the amiable physician 
communicated to his family, may, we 
think, be collected from the following 
extract from a letter written by him to 
his son Addis, when a state prisoner in 
Fort George, in Scotland; the topics of 
consolation to which he refers being 
no other than those which would pre- 
sent themselves to a heathen philoso- 
pher, who had never received the 
gospel! We ask any Christian father, 
whose head has been whitened by the 
snows of age, and whom affliction has 
sorely visited, whether he could, under 
such circumstances, address the fol- 
lowing observations to his captive 
son :— 


‘* Whatever is, however, is, perhaps, 
the best ; and the true wisdom of man 
would be, perhaps, always to think so, 
at least to act as if he thought so, and, 
consequently, to factor every. moment 
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of time to the comfort and pleasing en- 
joyment of the present. ‘Carpe horam,’ 
was Horace’s advice; ‘ Vive la baga- 
telle,’ that of Swift ; and since whatis past 
cannot be recalled, and what is to come 
may never reach, our prudence would 
seem to be the cheerful enjoyment of the 

resent. May you and yours enjoy it 
in its fullest, best extent.” 


This we refer to, not with the re- 
motest wish to cast any imputation 
upon this unhappy old man, who was 
but reflecting the image of his age, 
when he thus directed his son to have 
recourse for consolation, under the ills 
of life, to “broken cisterns which hold 
no water.” But it is right that the 
reader should have a just idea of 
Robert Emmet’s bringing-up, in order 
that due allowance may be made for 
the errors to which he became a vic- 
tim. We see no evidence that Chris- 
tian principles were implanted in his 
youthful mind, or that any thing was 
done for his moral culture, in that 
early stage of his being, when he was 
most susceptible of moral impressions, 
which would give, to eternal realities, 
their due importance. And therefore 
we are not surprised that affections 
and faculties, which were left unoccu- 
pied by the objects which might most 
suitably engage them, transferred their 
intensity to other things, and that the 
enthusiast became a devotee of repub- 
licanism, with the same uncalculating 
spirit of self-renouncement, with which 
the Christian, who is such in deed, as 
well as in profession, becomes a ser- 
vant of the living God. There are 
some men whose religion degenerates 
into politics; in Robert Emmet, poli- 
tics became exalted into religion. The 
end, at which he was led to aim, he 
prosecuted with an entire and a self- 
renouncing devotedness, which proved 
that the pursuit in which he had en- 
gaged was the absorbing passion of. his 
soul ;—and renders it impossible not to 
heave a sigh, not only for the untimely 
fate of such a youth, but for the loss 
of those benefits, both moral and so- 
cial, which he would, full surely, have 
secured both for himself and for his 
country, had the proper aliment been 
early given to his noble faculties, and 
had his views received a wiser direc- 
tion. 

He was born in the year 1778, and 
entered the Dublin University in the 
year 1793, having received his pre- 
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paratory education, partly at the school 
of Mr. Samuel White, where Moore 
was educated, and partly from Mr. 
Lewis, who was for many years curate 
of St. Peter's, in Dublin. His col- 
lege tutor, of whom we know he was 
a favourite pupil, was the late Dean 
Graves. Like his other brothers, he 
obtained many honours in his college 
course, having shown an aptitude for 
the exact sciences that would have 
ensured him great distinction. But 
uuhappily the principles which he had 
imbibed had drawn him into practices 
which rendered him liable to the ani- 
madversion of the public authorities ; 
and when, from some rumours of dis- 
affection within the walls of the uni- 
versity, Lord Clare held his celebrated 
visitation in 1798 (of which the reader 
will find a very full account in our 
May number), he, with several other 
students, was publicly expelled. 

Dr. Madden states, no doubt cor- 
rectly, that previously to expulsion, 
he had written to the Board of Senior 
Fellows a letter, desiring to have his 
name removed from the college books ; 
as it was, in his opinion, improper and 
unconstitutional to require, under the 
obligation of an oath, any one student 
to criminate another. In this opinion, 
we are told by his biographer, his fa- 
ther fully agreed; but we are not 
surprised to learn that the Board took 
no notice of it, and that sentence of 
expulsion was passed as though no 
such puerile absurdity ever had been 
thought of. The Board would, surely, 
be a very useless body, if they could 
take no summary cognizance of those 
members of the college whose opi- 
nions or whose practices savoured of 
treason, 

Young Emmet was thus left with- 
out a profession : a waif or stray upon 
the tide of life. And as his principles 
had been adopted deliberately and dis- 
interestedly, it was but natural that 
he should feel increased detestation 
for a system of government, by which 
his fair prospects in life were thus 
suddenly and, as he deemed, undeserv- 
edly, blasted. 

His brother’s prison now became 
his university. The faculties which 
might be healthfully and profitably 
occupied in the seat of learning, where 
he had been so creditably distinguish- 
ed, were engaged upon objects which 
served but to compromise his charac- 
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ter and to disturb his peace. His 
chosen associates now were the excom- 
municated of civil society ; and he was 
soon engaged in practices, and became 
committed to a course of action, which, 
if it did not, and that speedily, accom- 
plish the overthrow of the British 
rule in this country, must end in his 
own destruction. This he clearly fore- 
saw, and deliberately prepared himself 
for the worst, as one who had “counted 
his cost,” and was steadily resolved to 
peril his all in the desperate project 
upon which he adventured. 

In proof of the energy, the promp- 
titude, and the determination of this 
extraordinary young man, we extract 
from the pages of Dr. Madden the 
following account of an incident which 
occurred while he was yet a student 
of our university, and which, assu- 
redly, evinces a presence of mind and 
a reflective collectedness beyond his 
years :— 


‘*He was in the habit of making che- 
mical experiments in his father’s house, 
and, on one occasion, nearly fell a vic- 
tim to his ardour in his favourite pur- 
suit. Mr. Patten, the brother-in-law of 
T. A. Emmet, had been staying at his 
father’s, and, on the occasion referred 
to, had assisted Robert in his experi- 
ments. After Mr. Patten had retired, 
the former applied himself to the solu- 
tion of a very difficult problem in 
Friend’s Algebra. A habit which he 
never relinquished when deeply engaged 
in thought—that of biting his nails— 
was the cause of an accident which 
proved nearly fatal to him on the occa- 
sion in question. He was seized with 
most violent inward pains ; these pains 
were the effects of poison; he had been 
manipulating corrosive sublimate, and 
had, unconsciously, on putting his fin- 
gers to his mouth, taken, internally, 
some portion of the poison. Though 
fully aware of the cause of his suffer- 
ings, and of the danger he was in, he 
abstained from disturbing his father, 
but proceeded to his library, and took 
down a volume of an Encyclopedia, 
which was in the room. Having refer- 
red to the article ‘poisons,’ he found 
that chalk was recommended as a pro- 
phylactic in cases of poisoning from 
corrosive sublimate. He then called to 
mind*that Mr. Patten had been using 
chalk with a turning-lathe in the coach- 
house. He went out, broke open the 
coach-house door, and succeeded in 
finding the chalk, which he made use of, 
and then set to work again at the puz- 
zling question which had before baffled 
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his endeavours to solve. In the morn- 
ing, when he presented himself at the 
breakfast-table, his countenance, to use 
the language of my informant (who was 
present), ‘ looked as small and as yel- 
low as an orange.’ He acknowledged 
to this gentleman that he had suffered 
all night excruciating tortures, and yet 
he employed his mind in the solution of 
that question, which the author of the 
work acknowledged was one of extraor- 
dinary difficulty, and he succeeded in his 
efforts.” 

Such was the youth who was now, 
in his twentieth year, in constant in- 
tercourse with his brother Addis, and 
used by him as the medium of com- 
munication with his unshackled fellow- 
conspirators, who were still at large. 
It is perfectly clear that they were far 
from abandoning their projects for the 
freedom and the independence of Ire- 
land. The successes of Buonaparte 
on the continent, and the consequent 
embarrassments of England, served to 
revive their hopes; and what they 
had failed to effect by their unaided 
exertions, they now expected to ac- 
complish by foreign aid. To what 
extent that aid would be given or re- 
ceived; in what light they were to 
regard their French allies, whether as 
masters or servants; how far Bona- 
parte could be relied on as the friend 
of constitutional liberty; and what 
the guarantees were to be by which 
they were to be protected against 
French domination, these now consti- 
tuted the topics of discussion amongst 
the disaffected ; and a serious diffe- 
rence of opinion became manifest 
wherever they were earnestly canvass- 
ed. Some there were whose hatred 
of England would prompt them to ac- 
cept foreign aid upon any terms, pro- 
vided only the British authority was 
overthrown. Others saw no safety in 
a mere change of masters, and would 
not consent to admit French troops 
into the country, but upon terms which 
strictly limited their services to the 
particular object which was in view, 
and under restrictions which would 
render it impossible for them to be- 
come the enemies of public liberty. 
How great the delusion must have 
been which could have persuaded any 
rational beings that the French ruler 
would be bound by any such terms 
longer than his own interest required, 
must be manifest to all who are ac- 
quainted with his career upon the 
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continent, his more than Punic per- 
fidy, and the remorseless voracity of 
his unprincipled ambition. But trea- 
son, which is lynx-eyed in discovering 
defects in the government against 
which it rebels, is often blind to its 
own dangers ; and in its very precau- 
tions against fancied tyranny, is often 
but preparing the way for oppression 
the most galling, compared with which 
all previous causes of complaint might 
well be considered light and trivial. 

And here we must indignantly, and 
once for all, deny that Ireland suffered 
any such oppression as could justify the 
treasonable machinations of the disaf- 
fected. On the contrary, no country 
upon the face of the earth had, for 
the previous quarter of a century, 
made, in the same time, such rapid 
advances in commercial and constitu- 
tional freedom. By the acts of ‘82, 
which emancipated its legislature from 
the control of an English privy council, 
and which removed the restrictions 
upon its trade, Ireland, to use the 
words of Grattan, seemed “to rise 
from its bed, and to get nearer to the 
sun.” Indeed, the only question with 
wise men was, how far the newly-ac- 
quired privileges were compatible with 
British rule. In '93, a large measure 
of concession was made to the Roman 
Catholics. In the army and the navy, 
and the learned professions, all obsta- 
eles to their advancement, except to 
the very highest offices, had been re- 
moved. Their property was as secure, 
their personally liberty as complete, as 
that of any other subjects; and as 
long as the country continued in a 
state of tranquillity, its progress in 
wealth and prosperity was all but un- 
exampled. 

But precisely in proportion to the 
boons which were conferred, was the 
spirit of discontent which was excited. 
England's lavish bounty only stirred up 
in this country a frantic desire for re- 
volutionary change. Even the shadow 
of her sovereignty would not be en- 
dured ; and when the king’s illness 
rendered the appointment of a regent 
necessary, the Irish dissented from the 
British House of Commons as to the 
principle upon which it should be made 
—thus threatening the disruption of the 
connexion, and endangering the stabi- 
lity of the empire. Did not this prove 
to demonstration, that the progress of 
self-legislation had been too fast rather 
than too slow, and that if something 


were not done to restrain the headlong 
career of intemperate and misguided 
men, the most fatal consequences 
might be apprehended ? 

All this we say, not pronouncing any 
opinion as to the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of the measures which were 
taken for the benefit of Ireland. We 
only state the fact, that these measures 
rapidly followed each other, and were 
all of the most liberal kind. And any 
patriot who really desired his coun. 
try’s good might be well satisfied with 
what was done, and receive it nut only 
as a benefit in itself, but asa pledge 
that whatever remained of the full 
complement of her prosperity and hap. 
piness would, full surely, and in no 
long time, be conceded likewise. 

This, however, was just what was 
least acceptable to the more stirring 
and ardent spirits who had resolved to 
cast off the restraints of monarchical 
government, and to rest satisfied with 
nothing short of complete and absolute 
independence. We now know, from 
the autobiography of Wolfe Tone, that 
every measure was regarded with jea- 
lousy which might have the effect of 
staying the appetite for political change, 
and reconciling the people to the su- 
premacy of England. Their motto 
was  Timeo Danaos, et dona fe- 
rentes ;” and their labours were inces- 
sant, and but too successful, in repre- 
senting that every concession was the 
effect of fear; that they owed them 
not to British generosity or wisdom, 
but to their own sturdy reclamation 
against oppression ; and that by union, 
firmness, and bravery, it would be no 
difficult matter to throw off altogether 
the English yoke, and enable Ireland 
to take her station amongst the na- 
tions of the world as a power complete 
within herself; and, under a virtuous 
republican form of government, which 
could alone secure to any country the 
greatest amount of happiness, pros- 
perity, and freedom. 

And who were the Solons, and the 
Lycurgi by whom this moral and social 
regeneration was to be effected ?—the 
statesmen, and the philosophers, un- 
der whose auspices the country was 
to enter upon this “ untried form” of 
political being, casting off the slough 
of its old habits of obedience to mo- 
narchical rule, and passing, through a 
sea of blood, to the new land of promise, 
where liberty and equality were to be 
the watchwords of the people? Men 
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who have not left behind them one 
single sentence to prove that they were 
anything better than arrant political 
mountebanks, whose views never rose 
above the atmosphere of the ale-house, 
and were nothing better than the in- 

spiration of deleterious stimulants, by 

which, while the passions were inflamed, 

the understanding was disordered! 

Their writings and their speeches are 

all froth and scum, the workings of 
distempered imaginations or perverted 

hearts ; and we look in vain for any- 

thing indicative of that depth of 
thought which is sometimes found in 

connexion with very wild and erro- 

neous political notions. All is “* sound- 

ing brassand tinkling cymbal.” Emp- 

tiness and vanity are its characteris- 

tics. 

It is curious that any traces of vi- 
gorous .eflection which are to be found 
amongst them belong to the unlettered 
conspirators—the peasants and the 
weavers of “the Union,” who, had they 
possessed the literary advantages of 
their superiors in rank, would never 
have been found amongst such a con- 
gregation oftraitors. James Hope, the 
Belfast weaver, only wanted betterlights 
to be a better man. His views would 
have been more just had his range of 
thought been more expanded ; and had 
but one-tenth of the advantages been 
bestowed upon him which were thrown 
away upon Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and other aristocrats of the con- 
spiracy, he would have been as dis- 
tinguished for his loyalty as he was re- 
markable for his disaffection. Holt 
and Dwyer possessed the raw material 
which, if properly worked up, would 
have enabled them to make a respect- 
able figure in the world. The lights 
which they had were just sufficient to 
lead them astray ; and they became 
traitors and outlaws only for want of 
the guidance and the discipline which 
would have led them into the paths of 
peace, by which faction would have 
been unmasked, and they would have 
seen the falsehood of the representa- 
tions, and the hollowness of the pre- 
tensions, by which they were so sadly 
deluded. Another poor fellow, Felix 
Rourke, the son of a Kildare peasant, 
whose tale has interested us because of 
the reckless sincerity of his devotion to 
the cause, was one who, if living in a 
higher station, would never have dis- 
graced it. Had he had the education of 
an Emmet or a Shears, he would not 
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have been blinded by the follies to which 
they were a prey; and he might 
have left behind him some more credi- 
table warning against the guilt and the 
dangers of revolutionary violence, than 
his bones, which rattled on the gibbet 
to scare future conspirators from the 
paths of treason. But the heads of 
the conspiracy, the men whose showy 
accomplishments captivated the multi- 
tude, were all characterized either by 
a degree of coxcombry or shallowness, 
which utterly unfitted them to be the 
leaders of a great national movement ; 
and, accordingly, when the hour of 
trial came, while the people, whenever 
called upon, were but too ready, they 
were found wanting. 

They were not, however, deficient 
in that perverted ingenuity, of which 
examples have been given by the most 
unprincipled schemers. The mechan- 
ism of the conspiracy was admirably 
contrived. An instrumentality was 
employed by which the whole country 
was organised, with a degree of com- 
pleteness and secrecy which has never 
been exceeded. The directors in Dub- 
lin, themselves involved in impene- 
trable obscurity, exercised a complete 
control over all the subordinate rami- 
fications of the system, and were 
obeyed with unhesitating promptitude 
in any orders which were issued to 
their inferiors. There was thus an 
unity of will and purpose, which, in 
their growth, gave an uniformity and 
steadiness to the proceedings of the 
United Irishmen marvellously favour- 
able to the accomplishment of their 
designs. Treason began to inundate 
the country with the stealthy quietness 
of the flowing of the tide, and there 
was reason to fear that loyalty would be 
hopelessly compromised before peace- 
able men were aware of their danger. 

When the conspirators began to feel 
their strength, terror was substituted 
for persuasion. The promptest ven- 
geance awaited the recreant who was 
suspected of betraying their cause. 
Assassination was reduced to a regular 
system ; and the witnesses who prose- 
cuted, and the juries who convicted, 
any of the sworn brotherhood, did so 
at the risk of their lives. Thus there 
was a violent interruption to the ordi- 
nary administration of justice. The 
laws stood suspended by the fiat of the 
conspirators. And it was made clearly 
manifest, as was observed in one of 
the publications of the day, that if the 
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government rested satisfied with only 
going to law with them, when they went 
to war with the government, treason 
must speedily be triumphant. 

It was in this disastrous state of 
things that. recourse was had to mar- 
tial law ; a deplorable alternative, but 
rendered absolutely necessary by the 
otherwise unpunished miscreancy of 
the disturbers. Unless the govern- 
ment were prepared to see, with equal 
minds, the murder, one by one, of 
every gentleman distinguished for loy- 
alty, and upon whom reliance might 
be placed in the event of a treasonable 
outbreak, they must meet “the Union” 
with their own weapons, and be as 
prompt in defending, as the terrorists 
were daring in their assaults upon, the 
lives and properties of the peaceable 
and unoffending. 


**Has the noble lord,” asked Lord 
Clare, in his triumphant reply to Lord 
Moira, in the Irish House of Lords, on 
the 29th of February, 1798, ‘‘ heard of 
the numberless murders which have been 
perpetrated by the orders of the Irish 
union, for the crime of putting the laws 
of the country into a course of execu- 
tion? Has he heard of the murder of 
Mr. Butler, a clergyman and a magis- 
trate? Has he heard of the murder of 
Mr. Knipe, a clergyman and a magis- 
trate? Has he heard of the murder of 
Mr. Hamilton, a clergyman and a ma- 
gistrate, and the circumstances of hor- 
ror which attended it ? This unhappy 
gentleman, who had been a fellow 
of Trinity College, and had retired to 
a college benefice, in the county of 
Donegal, a man of exemplary piety 
and learning, had been guilty of the 
heinous crime of inculcating the habits of 
religion and morality and industry, and 
due subordination, in a wild and remote 
district. He had also been guilty of ex- 
ertion, as a magistrate, to stop the pro- 

ess of treason; and was according] 

enounced by the brotherhood. He had, 
as every other gentleman in the same 
predicament was obliged to do, convert- 
ed his dwelling-house into a fortress, 
which was protected by a military guard; 
he had gone to Derry, but hearing of a 
disturbance in his neighbourhood, he 
fatally prepared to return and quiet it, 
intending to take shelter from his ene- 
mies before the return of night. In this, 
however, he was prevente by a storm, 
which made it impossible for him to re- 
pass the lake upon which his dwelling 
stood; and he went to the house of a 
friend, Mr. Waller, who had been also 
a fellow of Trinity College, and who, to 


his misfortune, received him. While this 
gentleman, with his wife and children, 
were quietly sitting with their guest by 
the fire side, a volley of muskets was 
discharged into the house, which instant- 
ly killed Mrs, Waller; and this was their 
first notice of the attack. The savages 
who surrounded the house, cried out for 
Mr. Hamilton, and threatened to burn 
it unless he was delivered into their 
hands; when this unfortunate gentle. 
man was dragged from his hiding place 
by the servants of his host, delivered 
into the hands of his enemies, and but- 
chered by them with aggravated cir- 
cumstances of barbarity, too shocking 
to relate. His widow and helpless chil- 
dren have a pension from the crown, or 
they must have perished for want. Has 
the noble lord heard of the murder of 
Mr. Cummins, whose.crime was that he 
had presumed to enrol his name in a 
corps of yeomanry, under the command 
of his landlord, the Earl of Londonder- 
ry? Has he heard of the attempt to 
assassinate Mr. Johnstone, a magistrate, 
in the populous town of Lisburn? Has 
he heard of the recent murder of Colo- 
nel St. George, and of his host, Mr. 
Uniacke? Has he heard of the recent 
murder of two dragoons who had dis- 
covered to their officer an attempt to 
seduce them? In a word, let me ask 
the noble lord, whether he has heard of 
the numberless and atrocious deeds of 
massacre and assassination, which form 
a part of the system acted upon by the 
Irish brotherhood, and encouraged by 
the privileged orders of innovation? [ 
hold the dark and bloody catalogue! 
But I will not proclaim to the civilized 
world the state of cannibal barbarism 
to which my unhappy country has been 
brought by these pestilent and cowardly 
traitors. These are the men of senti- 
ment whom the noble lord is so anxious 
to conciliate! These are the injured in- 
nocents, whose cause he has so often, 
and so pathetically pleaded! The in- 
jured innocents, who deal in midnight 
robbery, conflagration, and murder ; and 
seatter terror and desolation over the 
whole face of the country !” 


Such was the state of the country, 
when the system of free quarters and 
martial law was resorted to in the dis- 
turbed districts (a desperate remedy 
in a desperate case), as the only means 
which could give the government any 
chance of contending successfully 
against the organized miscreancy of 
the traitors. And yet, this sad necessity 
is now pleaded as an excuse for the 
crimes by which it was caused! . Such 
is the preposterous reasoning of Doc- 
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tor Madden, and others of his party, 
by which the order of things is direct- 
ly inverted. They would justify the 
outrages of the insurgents, by the sys- 
tem of free quarters and martial law ; 
whereas, free quarters and martial law 
were never heard of until no other re- 
medy remained for the outrages of the 
insurgents! They ascribe the disease 
to the medicine which was given to 
cure it, and which, but for the previous 
existence of the disease, would not 
have been administered at all! 

Has Doctor Madden ever found it 
necessary to order a blistering plaster 
for a patient, by which his back may have 
been rendered very sore? He may 
have done so, and with the best effects. 
The disease which would have other- 
wise struck in, and fastened upon the 
vital organs, may thus have been drawn 
off by the surface ; and valuable life 
may have been saved at the expense 
merely of a little temporary pain and 
inconvenience. What would he think 
if an action were brought against him 
for the injury which was thus done to 
the surface of the body, although with- 
out it the most fatal consequences must 
have ensued? Would he not regard 
his patient as a bedlamite, with whom 
it would not be rational to reason? 
And not one whit more rational does 
he himself appear, when he complains 
of the cruelties which were either prac- 
tised, or connived at, by the govern- 
ment ; which followed, instead of pre- 
ceding the atrocities of the insurgents ; 
and without which no limits could be 
assigned to the proscription and mas- 
sacre of loyal subjects. We do not 
find in his pages any complaints of such 
proscription and massacre. He writes 
as though he never had heard of them. 
The suspension of the habeas corpus 
act was, according to him, a wanton in- 
vasion of public liberty, utterly unpro- 
voked by any such system of crime as 
bade defiance to the ordinary opera- 
tion of the law. With what justice 
this representation is made, the reader 
may now judge for himself; but the 
full mischief which may be done by it 
can be only vaguely conjectured, when 
we consider how vast the multitudes 
are amongst whom it will be repeated 
without meeting any effectual counter- 
action. 

That ayouth like Robert Emmet, 
who had lived all his life in an atmos- 
phere of sedition, and whose dearest 


relatives had been leading members 
of “ the Union,” should have regarded 
the conspirators as lambs, and the go- 
vernment as wolves, was but too na- 
tural. He was a contemplative en- 
thusiast, who loved to give: to his 
dreamy imaginings a semblance of 
reality; and he “lived and moved, 
and had his being,” amid the phan- 
tasmata of his own heated and creative 
mind, His brother, Addis, was (we 
are told by Doctor Madden, upon very 
good authority) still bent upon renew- 
ing his treasonable efforts, and re- 
garded the contest with the British go- 
vernment as “ suspended, but not re- 
linquished.” And as soon as ever his 
liberation from captivity enabled him 
to communicate with his brother con- 
spirators in foreign countries, his first 
thoughts were directed to the re-orga- 
nization of the plans, the frustration 
of which he and they so bitterly la- 
mented. 

There existed, at this period, in 
England, a society called “ The Se- 
cret Committee of England,” and 
which consisted of delegates from the 
three members of the United King- 
dom. This society exercised a sort of 
authority over other subordinate con- 
claves of conspirators, and its office 
would seem to have been to keep the 
embers of sedition alive, wherever they 
might otherwise grow cold, and to 
unite in one continuous stream the 
various rills of popular discontent,which 
might be dissipated, if not thus combin- 
ed, and made subservient to a common 
object. With this society the United 
Irish brotherhood had much communi- 
cation, “a great deal of which,” Doc- 
tor Madden tells us, “ was carried on 
by the agency of Benjamin Pemberton 
Binns, and the Rev. James Coigly.” 

When Colonel Despard made his 
frantic attempt upon the life of the 
sovereign, George the Third, Arthur 
O’Connor was very anxious to impress 
upon the public that there was no 
connexion whatever between him and 
the discontented in Ireland. Bat 
Doctor Madden very properly ob- 
serves :— 


** Until it can be shown that the ob- 
jects of the Secret Committee of Eng- 
land, composed of delegates from Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, were wholly 
foreign to the affairs of Ireland, I, for 
one, cannot be persuaded but that Co- 
lonel Despard’s supposed connexion 
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with the secret society in England was 
well known to the leaders of the United 
Irishmen, and that a popular movement 
—not an atrocious act of assassination 
—was expected, and looked for with 
anxiety, as affording employment for 
the troops in England, which would 
leave a better prospect for their efforts 
in Ireland.” 


It is probable, that, had the designs 
of the Secret Committee taken effect, 
and England been so engaged by do- 
mestic troubles, as to give full occu- 
pation to her military at home, advan- 
tage would be taken of it by the sedi- 
tious in Ireland, to be up and doing 
in the business which they had in 
hand. But the detection and exeeu- 
tion of Despard and his brother con- 
spirators frustrated their hopes in 
that quarter ; and they now looked to 
the growing bad feeling between 
England and France, and the near 
prospect of hostilities which might 
result in French invasion, as fur- 
nishing a better grounded security, 
that, should an insurrection then be 
attempted, it might be attended with 
good success; as the French ruler 
would, for his own sake, aid, to the 
utmost, in crushing the power which 
had ever been his most formidable and 
determined enemy. 

Doctor Madden tells us that pre- 
viously to Robert Emmet’s departure 
from Paris, upon the enterprize which 
proved so fatal to himself— 


‘“*He had an interview with Buona- 

arte; the nature of it was such as to 
eave no doubt on his mind that peace 
was destined to be of short continuance, 
that hostilities would commence before 
the month of August, 1803, and that 
theinvasion of England would take place 
in the course of that month. 

**He told one of his most intimate 
friends in Ireland—a gentleman whose 
veracity can be relied on—that his in- 
terview had left an unfavourable im- 
pression on his mind of the character of 
the First Consul; that he had been re- 
ferred by Buonaparte to Talleyrand, 
and had several interviews with the lat- 
ter, of whose intentions towards Ireland 
he thought not more favourably than 
of those of his master, and of whose 
knowledge of the state of things there 
he could say but little to its advantage. 
He thought, however, that Talleyrand 
rather desired the establishment of an 
independent republic in Ireland, and 
that Buonaparte did not. His only ob- 


ject was, to aggrandize France, and to 
damage England; and so far as that 
object went, to wish well to any effort 
in Ireland that might be ancillary to his 
ee He thought, however, that 
uonaparte, seeing that war was ine. 
vitable, was sincere in the purpose he 
expressed of making a descent on Eng- 
land the earliest possible moment after 
war had been declared; and that event, 
he was led to believe, was likely to take 
place within eight or nine months.” 


That very serious apprehensions 
of invasion were entertained in Eng. 
land at this period, there can be no 
doubt; and what the immediate effects 
might have been if it were really at- 
tempted, it would be very difficult to say, 
Emmet, who distrusted Buonaparte’s 
good will to Ireland, by no means dis- 
trusted his hatred of England; and 
having been persuaded that the cause 
in which he was engaged was a just 
and righteous one, resolved not to 
miss the opportunity, should it present 
itself, of striking a blow for the libe- 
ration of his country, while her tyrant 
oppressor was engaged in a life or 
death struggle with the proud invader. 

Nor was he without well-grounded 
assurances, that, in this new attempt, 
he would have, at home, powerful co. 
operation. The temperament of the 
country may be collected from the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by 
Lord Charles Bentinck, to his brother 
William, then a governor of Madras, 
found in a vessel captured by the 
French, and published in the Moni- 
teur—* If Ireland be not attended to, 
it will be lost. These rascals are as ripe 
as ever for rebellion.” This was in the 
August of 1803, after the Insurrec- 
tion had failed. But Doctor Madden 
cites extracts from the letters of many 
eminent individuals, written shortly 
before that event, which fully prove 
that the most serious apprehensions 
were entertained in the highest quar- 
ters for the safety of the British em- 
pire. 

In the autumn of 1802, Emmet ar- 
rived from Paris, where he had been 
in constant communication with the 
French government, and the disaffect- 
ed Irish. He now addressed himself 
to such of the survivors of ninety-eight 
as he could conveniently converse 
with; and found many of them but 
too ready to enter into his views. He 
was led to believe, by informants on 
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whom he relied, that nineteen counties 
would rise, if Dublin were securely in 
the hands of the insurgents. And 
Dr. Madden countenances the notion, 
that individuals of rank and conse- 
quence in the country, whose names 
have never transpired, had pledged 
themselves to aid and abet him, with 
the whole amount of their fortunes 
and their influence, in the enterprize 
on which he had resolved. 

It was not until the month of March, 
1803, that the preliminary arrange- 
ments were completed, which enabled 
him to take active measures in Dublin 
for carrying his intentions into effect. 
The truce of Amiens had now expired, 
and France and Great Britain were 
again at war; and, although he had 
no confidence either in the justice or 
the generosity of the French ruler, yet 
he deemed it not unlikely that for Gallic 
purposes an invasion might be made, 
which would be materially serviceable 
to him in accomplishing his Irish ob- 
Jects. 

Premises in Marshalsea-lane, in 
Patrick-street, in Winetavern-street, 
and at Irishtown, were taken, for the 
purpose of forwarding the preparations 
which the coming occasion would re- 
quire. In them, arms and ammunition 
to a vast amount, were accumulated ; 
and combustibles of various kinds (one 
of them a rocket resembling the con- 
greve rockets, as afterwards employed) 
prepared, by which, it was expected, 
great execution would be done upon 
the British troops in a hand to hand 
contest with the insurgents. 

The outlay which was required for 
this apparatus of treason, was supplied, 
partly by Emmet himself, and partly 
by a Mr. Philip Long, a Dublin mer- 
chant, who was an ardent but timid 
member of the conspiracy. The agents 
on whom he most relied were, Russel, 
Hamilton, James Hope, the northern 
weaver, Felix Rourke, Michael Dwyer, 
the Wicklow outlaw, who was at the 
head of a body of desperadoes by which 
the neighbourhood of Dublin was in- 
fested; and others, whose connexion 
with the former rebellion, and influ- 
ence with the disaffected in various 
parts of the country, enabled them, at 
such a crisis, to render peculiar ser- 
vice to such a cause. 

It is strange that all these prepara- 
tions continued to go on, without any 
alarm being felt by government for 
the public safety. Lord Hardwicke 
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was occupying his residence in the 
Phenix Park, and dispensing the vice- 
regal hopitalities, without the slightest 
apprehension that an explosion was at 
hand, by which the government might 
be shaken from its foundations! And 
had not a series of accidents, wholly 
unforeseen, interfered with the designs 
of the conspirators, the capital would 
assuredly have been in their hands, 
the principal officers of state their pri- 
soners, and what the disaffected counties 
would have done when the rebel flag 
waved over the castle of Dublin, may 
be conjectured from the recklessness 
with which, but a few years before, 
they perilled life and limb in what 
would be deemed a far more hopeless 
contest. 

It was by some deemed advisable 
that the insurrection should not take 
place until the middle of August, when 
their preparations and their organiza- 
tion would be far more complete. But 
against this it was strongly urged by 
Emmet that some suspicion of what 
was in hand had already reached the 
ears of government, which began to 
be unusually active; that the yeomanry 
were about to be called out; and that 
unless they acted immediately, they 
would lose the advantage of a sur- 
prise—considerations which he per- 
suaded them were sufficient to justify 
the naming of an earlier day for the 
intended rising. It was accordingly 
fixed for the 23rd of July. 

On the 16th, an explosion took place 
in the depot in Patrick-street, which 
greatly alarmed the conspirators, by 
threatening a disclosure of their de- 
signs ; and had government only ex- 
erted ordinary vigour and ordinary 
vigilance, the whole plot must have 
been laid bare. But they seem to have 
been spell-bound by a kind of infatua- 
tion. 

Emmet now removed from his 
lodgings, and betook himself to the 
depot in Marshalsea-lane, where he re- 
mained night and day, urging forward 
the preparations for the night of the 
23rd with all the earnestness of his 
ardent nature. His associates were all 
of the lowest class: weavers, tailors, 
ostlers, bakers, bricklayers, coal fac- 
tors, “et hoc genus omne.” No man of 
rank or substance appeared ostensibly 
in connexion with him. But if he 
could take the authorities by surprise, 
he did not fear that many such would 
be forthcoming, by whose aid a good 
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beginning might be brought to a suc- 
cessful end. 

The hour was now rapidly approach- 
ing when his courage and his conduct 
were to be put to the test ; and as it 
neared, the accidents multiplied which 
augured a disastrous termination. 

By some mistake, or accident, or 
treachery, his communication with the 
Wicklow insurgents was intermitted 
just when it was most important that 
it should be maintained; and Dwyer, 
the leader, never thought of moving 
his men from their fastnesses until the 
news reached him that the rising in 
Dublin had failed. 

The Kildare men, who had been 
crowding into the city from an early 
hour on the 23rd, all left, to return 
home about five o’clock in the evening, 
having been directed to do so by some 
one who informed them that the men 
of Dublin would not act. 

All this was sufficiently embarrass- 
ing ; and, when added to the embar- 
rassments which he felt in the failure 
of some of his agents to make the ne- 
cessary preparations, by which the 
rockets, combustibles, and other im- 
plements of destruction were to be in 
readiness against the attacks of the mi- 
litary, caused him to regard his posi- 
tion with anxiety and alarm, and to 
feel that the service in which he was 
engaged was a kind of forlorn hope, 
upon which he could not enter without 
peril, and from which he could not 
retreat without dishonour. 

The first intimation which the go- 
vernment received of the dangers by 
which they were beset, was from Mr. 
Clarke, the extensive calico printer, of 
Palmerstown, who was sent by his 
friend and neighbour Captain (thelate 
Sir Richard) Willcocks, to inform Mr. 
Marsden, the under secretary, of the 
great probability that there would be 
that night a treasonable rising. Of this 
our readers will find a full account in our 
first volume,* to which we refer Doctor 
Madden, with an assurance that we 
have had it from the lips of Sir Rich- 
ard Willcocks himself. Marsden was 
incredulous, and laughed at Clarke 
for his credulity, When the latter 
returned from his fruitless interview, 
and told his friend how he had been 
received, Willcocks immediately re- 
solved to get up out of his sick bed, 
and go directly to Doctor Lindsay, the 
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private secretary to the Earl of Hard. 
wicke, who was then residing in the 
Phenix Park. When passing through 
Palmerstown, with this view, he was 
struck by the appearance of Mr, 
Clarke's factory men, who were all 
clean, and dressed in their Sunday 
clothes. Upon observing that at such 
an hour of the day he would have ex. 
pected to see them “ up to their elbows 
in dye-stuffs,” the conviction instantly 
flashed upon Clarke’s mind, that they 
were preparing for the intended out- 
break; and he rode amongst them, 
violently upbraiding them for their 
disaffection, and telling them that 
the government was apprized of it, 
and that they would “all be shot 
like dogs.” He and his friend then 
passed on to the house of the private 
secretary, upon whom a strong impres- 
sion of the reasonableness of his appre- 
hensions was made by Capt. Willcocks, 
who was directed to proceed again to 
the castle, with a message from him 
to Mr. Marsden, that he believed his in- 
formation to be true, and that no time 
should be lost in taking every possible 
precaution against the coming dangers. 

Meanwhile, some emissaries of Em- 
met, who had been marshalling the 
rebel force in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin, arrived in Palmerstown, 
shortly after Willcocks and Clarke 
had left it on their way to the 
Phenix Park. The men told them 
what Clarke had said; and the re- 
solution of the desperadoes was im- 
mediately taken, to murder these gen- 
tlemen on their way to the castle, and 
thus prevent the authorities being made 
aware of the intended attack, until it 
was too late to prevent it. But before 
the assassins were prepared to act, the 
castle was reached, and they had had 
an interview with Mr. Marsden. He 
was still obstinately, and almost inso- 
lently incredulous ; assured them that 
their fears were quite groundless ; 
that if government attended to such 
idle rumours, they would be in a con- 
stant state of alarm every day; that 
he wouldanswer for the tranquillity of 
the country, and that they might go 
to their beds, and sleep secure, as there 
was not the slightest danger. “ Well, 
sir,” said Willcocks, “‘I am ofa dif- 
ferent opinion, but I see that nothing 
which I can say will move you. But 


will you do one thing for me?” 


* Page 541. 
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« What is that?” said Marsden; 
« Will you,” he replied, “ send a spe- 
cial messenger to the Commander of 
the Forces, and let him know the in- 
formation you have received, that he 
may not be altogether taken by sur- 
prise?” « Yes, [ will do that if it 
leases you,” said the secretary, ‘but 
in my opinion it is altogether unneces- 
sary.” Anorderly dragoon was forth- 
with despatched, but by this time the 
insurgents were beginning to stir, and 
he was met in Thomas-street, and 
murdered before he reached the Royal 
Hospital. 

As Willcocks and Clarke were re- 
turning home, they were met on Arran- 
quay by the party who had been sent 
out to intercept them. The object 
had now been defeated for which the 
assassins had gone forth, as these 
gentlemen had succeeded in reaching 
the castle, and the government was 
already in possession of any informa- 
tion which they could give. But the 
spirit of murder was up, and would 
not be baulked of vengeance ; and one 
of them, Barney Duggan, it is sup- 
posed, whose life figures in this third 
series, as one of Doctor Madden’s 
heroes, stepped forward, and fired a 
musket, heavily loaded with slugs, 
which struck Clarke in the side of his 
face. Willcocks turned round, and 
saw his friend severely wounded and 
bleeding ; and he immediately turned 
the heads of both their horses again to 
the castle, and lost not a moment in 
presenting himself to Mr. Marsden. 
*‘ What is the matter now,” said the 
secretary, somewhat pale and agitated. 
“ It is too late, sir, now to ask * what 
is the matter,’ ” said Willcocks, “ look 
at him,” pointing to his bleeding friend, 
‘the insurgents are in arms.” 

Such, we can assure Doctor Mad- 
den, is an authentic narrative of a 
transaction, which may have had no 
small influence in determining the is- 
sue of Eminet’s enterprize in 1803. 
What We state, we state upon authori- 
ty the most unquestionable; that of 
the late Sir Richard Willocks him- 
self; and if we are not deemed suffi- 
cient vouchers for the truth and ho- 
nour of that most active magistrate, 
and most excellent man, we will refer 
him to one whose opinion he will 
scarcely disregard, Daniel O'Connell, 
Esq., M.P., who knew the worthy 
gentleman well, and who, although 
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opposed to him in politics, would not 
hesitate, we undertake to say, to do 
justice to him as a man of the strictest 
veracity. 

Duggan, who was afterwards made 
a prisoner, was confronted with Clarke, 
who said, ‘ you are the man who fired 
at me on Arran-quay.” The answer 
of the miscreant was: “ Do you think 
I would pass by Willcocks, and fire 
at you?” Now this Sir Richard con- 
stantly affirmed he deliberately did. 
He saw him distinctly suspend his fire 
until Ae was uncovered, and Clarke 
alone exposed to it. Duggan is probably 
still alive. We saw him some time 
since in good health. He had long 
renounced his treasonable politics, 
and was living as a peaceable and a 
loyal subject. 

As these events now form a portion 
of Irish history, we have deemed it 
right to be thus particular, perfect ac- 
curacy in little things being very often 
necessary to enable us to judge aright 
of great things. We find, from some 
extracts which Doctor Madden gives 
from the book of the Kildare magis- 
trates’ proceedings, consequent upon 
the insurrection, that one of the wit- 
nesses, who was to have been a leader 
of the Kildare men, stated, that the 
cause of the failure was, commencing 
the insurrection “two hours too soon.” 
Whether this was actually the case, or 
not, we cannot positively say ; but itis 
highly probable; and if so, the very 
important bearing of the little incident 
which we have described as having 
taken place between Clarke and his 
workmen upon the whole business, 
will be very clearly seen. 

Certain it is, that, as the moment for 
action approached, nothing was to be 
seen at the depot in Marshalsea-lane, 
but turmoil and confusion, The in- 
surgents were tumultuously congrega- 
ting, but refused to move without a 
supply of weapons, which had not been 
provided. The subordinate leaders, 
who might have maintained some- 
thing like order, were carousing with 
Hevy, the tobacconist, in Thomas- 
court. A special messenger who was 
sent with a sum of money, to purchase 
fifty muskets, in Dame-street, never 
returned; and it was in the midst of 
these perplexing disappointments, and 
of alarming rumours, which came 
* thick and fast,” that the military were 
eoming in force to attack them, and that 
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a moment was not to be lost, if any ef- 
fort was to be made to save their lives; 
that Emmet donned his splendid uni- 
form, and ordered the rocket to be 
sent up, which was a signal to the 
surrounding country THAT THE INSUR- 
RECTION HAD BEGUN. 

One eye there was, which, with a 
wild and troubled lustre, watched for 
that portentous signal, and felt the sus- 
pense of that anxious moment with 
an agonizing intensity, which thrilled 
through every fibre of her frame. Poli- 
tics were not Emmet’s only passion. 
He had seen, and been captivated by, 
the artless graces of Sarah Curran, 
the youngest daughter of the great ad- 
vocate of that name ;—and she had 
conceived for him the purest, and the 
most ardent attachment. Her father, 
who perceived his attentions, and who 
did not approve of such a connexion 
for his child, desired that his visits 
might be discontinued, and that all 
correspondence should cease between 
them. It would have been only right 
that this peremptory mandate had been 
implicitly obeyed. But who will say, 
that one so young and so romantic, 
could finally part from such a crea- 
ture, without casting “one longing, 
lingering look behind ;”—or, that an 
imaginative maiden, to whose ardent 
and affectionate heart he had realized 
all that she had ever conceived of the 
ideal perfection of humanity, could 
quietly reconcile herself to the idea of 
being separated from him for ever? 
He-had confided to her his inmost pur- 
poses. With all the secrets of the 
conspiracy, she had been made ac- 
quainted. His principles were hers ; 
and with his hopes and fears she fully 
sympathized ;— nor was her entire reci- 
procation of his passion fully disclosed, 
until the troubles encompassed him 
which rendered his destiny doubtful. 
The reader may therefore conceive 
with what fearful interest she regard- 
ed the issue of the then pending strug- 
gle, which was to determine the fate 
and the fortunes of one to whom her 
attachment had become an absorbing 
passion, which only deepened as the 
dangers thickened around him, which 
must be braved and surmounted be- 
fore he could hope for safety. 

And where was he for whom all this 
tender solicitude was felt, and whose 
romantic, chivalrous, impassioned at- 
tachment had been so fondly returned 
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by his lady love? - At the head of a 
horde of brutal ruffians, the very 
scum of society, the outcasts of their 
race, over whom he could exercise no 
effective control, and whose hands 
were imbrued in the blood of the noble 
and the blameless, before they had pro- 
ceeded three hundred yards upon their 
mission for theregeneration of Ireland! 

Emmet had only reached Corn. 
market, on his way to the Castle, 
which he hoped to take by a coup de 
main, when he learned that the car- 
riage of Lord Kilwarden, the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, had been 
stopped, and its inmates attacked by 
his people. He hastened hack, with 
the hope of saving the noble victims 
from their savage fury; but he was 
too late! The pikes were already red 
with the blood of the Chief Justice, 
and of his nephew, the Rev. Richard 
Wolfe, who were dying of their 
wounds, amidst the exulting yells of 
the miscreants by whom they were 
surrounded ; and all that he could ac- 
complish, was to rescue a lady, the 
niece of the venerable judge, from 
their hands, and to see her deposited 
in a place of safety. Having perform- 
ed this office of humanity, he resumed 
his place as the leader of his band. 

It was, in sooth, a lamentable spec- 
tacle! such a youth at the head of such 
a body! And the life blood ebbing 
from the wounds of the most upright 
and constitutional judge that ever 
adorned the Bench inIreland! To his 
clemency it was chiefly owing that some 
of the ruffians who had been concerned 
in the former rebellion escaped from 
the fangs of the law, and were there 
that day to shed his blood. And when, 
while the coldness of death was creep- 
ing upon him, some miscreants were 
brought into the market-house, where 
he was laid (which then stood at the 
New-row end of Thomas-street), with 
pikes in their hands, and reeking from 
slaughter, perceiving some unusual 
bustle, he said, in a feeble voice, to 
Major Swan, “ Swan, what are you 
doing?” The answer was, “ We are 
going, my lord, to hang these rebels, 
who have been taken in open insurrec- 
tion, with arms in their hands.” «I 
entreat you,” he replied, ** do no such 
thing. Let no man suffer for this bu- 
siness but by regular course of law ;” 
and having said this, he expired ! 

James Hope of Belfast, who was 
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Emmet’s most trusted associate, was 
one of those upon whom a summary 
justice was thus about to be executed ; 
and he states that he believes he owes 
his life to the merciful interposition of 
the dying Lord Kilwarden. 

With the death of this nobleman, 
the hopes of the disaffected may be 
said to have expired; for there was 
an immediate and rapid falling away 
from their ranks of all who were not 
maddened by the most infuriate bigo- 
try, or steeled against all humanity. 
Emmet’s object was to rouse the city, 
if he could, and to take the Castle. 
But for this purpose he had no suffi- 
cient force in hand; and to his re- 
peated cries of ‘¢ Turn out, turn out,” 
as he proceeded along the streets, there 
was no answer. 

The sequel of the story is briefly 
told. The guard-house on the Coombe 
was attacked by a numerous body of 
the insurgents, who were gallantly met 
and repelled by the guard, under Cap- 
tain Douglas, who defeated the assail- 
ants, although furnished with but three 
rounds of ammunition per man. And 
the main body, under Emmet himself, 
were met on their way to the Castle 
by Lieutenant Brady, and a party re- 
turning from the Coombe, and by a 
few well-directed rounds, thrown into 
irretrievable confusion. 

At half-past nine the insurrection 
began ; at by half-past ten it was com- 
pletely at an end: the confusion, dis- 
order, and failure of preparation on 
the part of the insurgents, rendering 
it impossible for them to take advan- 
tage of the obvious unpreparedness 
of government to resist their attempt, 
had it been made in the force, or with 
the promptitude and celerity, which 
were intended. 

For, great as were the shortcomings 
of Emmet, and those on whom he 
relied, the neglect-of government, and 
the supineness of the authorities, when 
the mine was ready to be exploded 
under their feet, were still more sur- 
prising. Up to half-past seven o’clock 
the Castle was utterly defenceless ; 
and it was not until Miss Wolfe reached 
it on foot, after the murder of her re- 
latives, that any serious alarm began to 
be entertained. The assassination of 
the orderly who had been sent to Ge- 
neral Fox, the Commander of the 
Forces, kept him in ignorance of what 
was about to take place; and accord- 
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ingly no orders had been issued to the 
military, to be prepared to act; and 
had it not been for the accident which 
brought the Coombe guard into con- 
tact with the insurgents, they might 
have reached the Castle without any 
interruption, if they did not gather 
strength on the way. 

The Mansion House was attacked, 
and robbed of arms, the rebels expe- 
riencing no resistance whatever, as the 
chief magistrate had been left in total 
ignorance that such an outrage might 
be apprehended. And when the alarm 
became general, and the yeomanry 
thronged to the Castle for arms and 
ammunition, although guns and ball 
cartridges were there in abundance, 
for all purposes of defence, they were 
perfectly useless, as the bullets were 
too, large for the bore of the muskets ! 
And it was not until a party came to 
the fort in the Park (which was then, 
as it is now, under the command of 
Major-General, then Captain, Short- 
all), that a supply of proper ammuni- 
tion was obtained ; the General acting 
on his own responsibility, as he had 
no orders whatever to be prepared for 
such an application, and only consent- 
ing to attend to the requisition (which 
might, for aught he knew, have been 
made by the rebels themselves), be- 
cause he recognized, by his voice, his 
friend, the present Sir Philip Cramp- 
ton, amongst those by whom it was 
made ! 

Such was the exposed condition of 
the city, from the culpable negligence 
of the authorities, upon this eventful 
night, when nothing but an unexpected 
failure of means on the part of the in- 
surgents, and the criminal acts of out- 
rage into which they were betrayed, 
and the utter disorder in which they 
were suffered to remain, prevented the 
success of an enterprise which might 
have proved fatal to the security of 
the British empire. For had Dublin 
been taken, there is little doubt that 
the rising would have been general 
throughout the country, and if, con- 
currently with domestic troubles, a 
foreign invasion were effected, or even 
attempted, the most serious conse- 
quences might have ensued. 

And yet, Doctor Madden has the 
hardihood to affirm that, if the whole 
was not a government plot, the pro- 
ceedings of the conspirators were well 
known to the authorities, and connived 
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at, with a view to entrapping them into 
overt acts of crime, by the defeat 
and punishment of which their hands 
would be strengthened! We will 
not trust ourselves to any comment 
upon a statement like this. Its ab- 
surdity is too conspicuous to need ex- 
posure. And if it be not as wicked as 
it is absurd, it is only because what may 
be conceded to his honesty, must be 
detracted from his understanding. 
Curran somewhere speaks of a spe- 
cies of bigotry which is not to be 
corrected by argument—* for reputa- 
tion is the food on which its folly 
feeds.” And as Doctor Madden's 
idiosyncracy, shall we call it, comes, 
undoubtedly, under that head, we leave 
him to the enjoyment of it with a full 
persuasion that it carries with it its 
own antidote, and that no mind, upon 
which it is calculated to make a serious 
impression, is worthy the gravity of 
rational expostulation. 

Very different was the impression 
which prevailed throughout the coun- 
try, and to which expression was given 
by the leading statesmen, after the as- 
sembling of parliament. The Irish 
authorities were loudly censured for 
their ignorance of the dangers with 
which the country was menaced ; and 
there is no doubt that they were justly 
liable to the charge ; in reply to which 
Lord Castlereagh had recourse to the 
“rhetorical artifice,” of pretending to 
a knowledge which they did not pos- 
sess, through an agency which must 
naturally be regarded with dislike and 
suspicion by lovers of constitutional 
freedom. This is the foundation upon 
which Doctor Madden builds his sage 
hypothesis; a sample, at the same 
time, of his wisdom and his candour ; 
of the sagacity with which he can in- 
vestigate complex occurrences, and 
the even-handed justice with which he 
apportions praise or blame! And we 
have no doubt whatever that it will 
be eagerly swallowed by the masses 
for whom his work has been composed ; 
and who, while they would glory in 
the triumph of treason, if it were suc- 
cessful, would not be sorry to be ex- 
empted from the obloquy attending it, 
when it only eventuated in disgrace 
and ruin to those by whom it was con- 
cocted. 

Far! more creditable to him was 
Emmet’s candid acknowledgment, up- 
on the eve of his death, that the go- 


vernment were unjustly blamed for 
not knowing that with which it was 
perfectly impossible they could be ac- 
quainted. He may be admitted to 
have understood his own plan; and if 
he were, in reality, the victim of a 
nefarious plot, there was ample time for 
that to have appeared between his 
apprehension and his execution. And 
there is no reason whatever why he 
should screen those whom he must 
have believed to be his persecutors 
from the odium which such a disclo- 
sure must have heaped upon them. 
But there is a candour and a genero. 
sity in the exculpation which he volun. 
teers on their behalf, from such an 
accusation, which it is impossible to 
witness, without bitterly lamenting that 
a mind and a heart like his should 
have been so misled and so perverted. 

There is much reason to believe that 
there were individuals of consequence, 
connected with, or, at least, cognizant 
of, the conspiracy, whose names have 
never been made known; and whose 
secret was safe in the keeping of the 
young enthusiast to whom death had no 
terrors in comparison with the infamy 
of their betrayal. It is possible that 
something may yet be discovered by 
which this portion of Irish history 
may be rendered more complete. But, 
that government was itself a sleeping 
partner in the treason from which it 
so narrowly escaped destruction, and 
that every single precaution should be 
neglected by which its worst conse- 
quences might be prevented ; this is 
an imagination which may be very 
worthy of Doctor Madden, and very 
acceptable to those for whom he 
writes, but to which the gallant but 
misguided enthusiast, Robert Emmet, 
would have thought it disgraceful to 
give any countenance, and which, in- 
deed, is so utterly puerile and con- 
temptible, that we feel we owe our 
readers an apology for having dwelt 
upon it at so much length. 

As has been already stated, he 
was hurried into action before his pre- 
parations were complete. Too much 
had been done to retract, but not 
enough to give a hopeful character to 
the enterprise. With many qualities 
to win the affections and confidence, 
he did not possess those which, in such 
an emergency, could compel the obe- 
dience of his adherents. He could 
bid the tempest rage; but he could 
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not say to the elements of con- 
fusion which he unloosed—* Quos 
ego ;” and, accordingly, when the 
tumultuous gathering of desperate and 
jntoxicated traitors were furnished with 
the implements of destruction which 
he had provided, and told that the 
hour had come when they were to use 
them, for the purpose of pulling down 
the tyranny under which they had so 
long groaned, their own wild passions 
and lawless purposes were the only 
guides to which they would attend, 
and the voice of their leader was as 
powerless to quell the disorder and 
the insubordination which soon became 
manifest, as, in the concoction of the 
plot, and in providing materials for 
the outbreak, his industry had been 
indefatigable, and his contrivances art- 
ful. He résembled a man undertak- 
ing to drive a team of wild horses, 
who had been hurried into the coach 
box without the reins in his hands, 
and felt himself at the mercy of the 
ungovernable animals whom any at- 
tempt to coerce would have only ren- 
dered more furious. 

Having seen the frustration of his 
hopes in the city, he left the insurgents, 
and betook himself,. with a few fol- 
lowers, to his old residence in Butter- 
field-lane, where he passed the re- 
mainder of the night and the next day. 
He here confidently expected that 
Dwyer and his Wicklow men would 
come to meet him; but as the letter 
had not been delivered which was sent 
to the outlaw, he did not come. He 
then went into the mountains, in the 
neighbourhood of Tallagh, where he 
found, Doctor Madden tells us, the 
Wicklow insurgents ready for any 
desperate service, and desirous of 
making an immediate attack on: the 
principal towns in that county. But 
from this hopeless effort Emmet ear- 
nestly dissuaded them, being desirous 
of terminating a bootless struggle, 
and preventing a useless effusion of 
blood. 

Dwyer afterwards surrendered, and 
was transported to Botany Bay. Of 
his demeanour before the Privy Coun- 
cil, the following mention was made 
by the late Lord Beresford, at the 
dinner-table of Mr. Pierce Mahony, 
in Merrion-square. There are some 
of our readers by whom it will be re- 
membered. He was asked, why he 
did not lead in his quota of men, to 
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assist on the night of the insurrection ? 
«« Emmet,” he said, “ was too slight a 
person for him to trust his mountain 
boys with.” ‘Had he promised to 
do so?” Yes; upon the proper 
signal.” ‘* What was that?” ‘ The 
taking of Dublin and the castle.” As 
he was retiring, some one called him 
back, and asked him what he thought 
of Emmet? The answer was—* If 
he had brains equal to his learning, he 
would have been a fine young man.” 
Lord Beresford added, that when sail- 
ing to Lisbon afterwards, he met 
Dwyer. He was on board a vessel 
bound for New South Wales, and was 
eloquent in his expressions of gratitude 
for the clemency of government ; but 
did not conceal his anger against the 
magistrate, Mr. Hume, by whom he 
had been induced to surrender on pro- 
mise of a free pardon. As the same 
nobleman was returning, many years 
after, from Portugal, he met, he said, 
a surgeon, in a vessel crossing him 
from the convicts’ land, who was sent 
up the country for the good of his 
health, and was located in a house 
where he was most hospitably enter- 
tained. The owner was Dwyer, who 
had flocks, and herds, and lands; and 
wealth, and lived handsomely as a 
gentleman. He died, Doctor Mad- 
den tells us, in the year 1826. ° 

Emmet returned in a few days from 
the mountains, and took up his resi- 
dence with his old landlady, Mrs. 
Palmer, of Harold’s-cross. Sarah 
Curran was the load-star by which 
he was drawn into this dangerous vi- 
cinage, having rejected, it is said, 
pressing solicitations to leave the 
country, by sure means of escapé 
which had been: provided. It is cer- 
tain that he did attempt to renew his 
correspondence with that hapless young 
lady ; but the secret of his abode was 
discovered by the activity and the vi- 
gilance of Major Sirr, and on the 25th 
of August he was arrested. 

During the short interval which 
took place between his arrest and his 
trial, a weak attempt was made to 
procure his enlargement, by bribing 
one of the turnkeys; but this man, 
who affected to agree to the proposal, 
lost no time in communicating it to 
his superiors, by whom very effectual 
precautions were taken that it should 
not be carried into effect. 

His trial took place on the-19th-of 
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September. The lord lieutenant had 
been empowered to try all culprits 
concerned in the insurrection, by mar- 
tiallaw. But he did not avail him- 
self of the obnoxious privilege. In 
every single instance the prisoner had 
the full benefit of the laws of his 
country, as they are administered in 
the most peaceable times. 

The prisoner was placed at the bar 
at ten o'clock in the morning, and the 
trial lasted until ten atnight. He was 
defended by Mr. Leonard M‘Nally ; 
although, in truth, no defence was 
attempted; all the facts with which 
he was charged being admitted, and 
the plea of “not guilty” having been 
put in only for the purpose of securing 
to him the privilege of addressing the 
court, when, at the close of the trial 
he would be asked why sentence of 
death should not be pronounced against 
him. 

One little incident, which proves 
how utterly he abandoned all thought 
of defence, was mentioned to us, by an 
eye-witness, as having occurred during 
the trial, although it does not appear 
in any of the reports which were 
given, of that transaction, in the jour- 
nals of the day. 

One of the witnesses for the crown 
was aman named Farrel, who by some 
accident found his way into the depot 
at Marshalsea-lane, on the evening 
before the insurrection. The conspi- 
rators were about to put him to death, 
as one who had seen too much to be 
safely suffered to go at large; but 
agreed, upon consultation, to refer 
the matter to Emmet, who decided 
that his life should be spared, but that 
he should be detained at the depot 
until after the rising. He was asked 
by counsel whether, during his deten- 
tion, he got any thing to eat. He said 
he did. He was asked what. His an- 
swer was, “Bread and buttermilk.” 
Here Emmet signified to M*Nally 
that he wished witness to be asked a 

uestion, stating what it was to be. 
‘Nally, by his gestures, expressed 
a strong dissent from the propriety of 
putting it. Then,” said Emmet, “I 
will ask it myself.”’ The question was 
(which assuredly justified the discre- 
tion of counsel, as it amounted to a 
full crimination of himself), * You 
say your food at the depot was bread 
and buttermilk ?” ‘ Yes, your honor.” 
* Did you not get as good as any one 
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else who was there?” Oh! yes, in- 
deed, your honor, I did. I got just 
what your honor got, and every one 
else.” This we state upon the report 
of a gentleman of high standing in his 
profession, who was present at Em- 
met’s trial, and who remained in court 
during the whole day ; upon whose 
mind it made, at the time, a strong 
impression, as proving the prisoner’s 
sensitiveness for the character of his 
humanity towards the witness, upon 
whose liberty he felt himself con- 
strained by circumstances to impose 
some temporary restraint, while he was 
utterly indifferent about his own safety, 

The case on the part of the crown 
having been closed, no witnesses were 
called for the defence. Then it was 
that Mr. (the present Lord) Plunket 
gave utterance to a speech, for which 
he has been very severely censured, 
Doctor Madden entirely exculpates 
him from the foul charge of ingrati- 
tude towards the son of his benefactor, 
of whom he hadno personal knowledge 
whatever, and to whose family he 
never was under any obligations. ” He 
might also add that the speech of 
counsel was not characterized by the 
ruthless malignity which has been im- 
puted to it. It was a stern denounce- 
ment of visionary schemes, which must 
eventuate in blood-shedding and pub- 
lic confusion. But no one pretends 
that it was necessary for the conviction 
of the prisoner, by whom all defence 
was abandoned, and who might, from 
the first, be considered as a dead man. 
And the defence of Mr. Plunket (if any 
be needed) must be rested entirely upon 
the necessity which existed for his 
volunteering this phillipic, in the then 
circumstances of the country. We 
care not to inquire too minutely into 
the grounds of such an allegation, sup- 
posing it made. This, however, may 
with truth be affirmed, that had that 
distinguished man, five or six years 
earlier, put forth his great powers to 
discountenance sedition, he would have 
done the state signal service. It was 
when the balance was vibrating between 
treason and constitutional order, that 
his assistance was needed by the go- 
vernment ; and had it been then af- 
forded, it is quite possible the painful 
effort, which was now self-imposed 
upon him, and in which he must pre- 
sent to the minds of the amiable and 
the generous, of every party, the ap- 
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pearance of one “ breaking a bruised 
reed,” would not have been required 
at his hands. 

It was ten o'clock at night when the 
verdict of “guilty” was returned. 
And when Emmet, who had remained 
without refreshment during the entire 
day, was called upon by the clerk of 
the crown to state why sentence of 
death should not be passed upon him, 
he addressed the court in a strain of 
earnest and impassioned eloquence, 
which extorted from his crowded au- 
ditory mingled sentiments of pity, of 
astonishment, and of admiration. Dr. 
Madden has expurgated the commonly 
received version of this speech of spu- 
rious passages, interpolated by malig- 
nant slanderers, for the purpose of 
villifying one of the learned judges be- 
fore whom he was tried. And he also 
does justice to the feeling evinced by 
Lord Norbury, whose agitation was 
visible when passing sentence. The 
speech, as he gives it, is probably as 
nearly resembling that which was de- 
livered as could be expected ; and it 
undoubtedly displays a depth and an 
intensity of feeling, as well as a 
courage and a collectedness, which, 
unsustained as he was by public sym- 
pathy, and standing as he did upon ‘the 
verge of an existence from which he 
was about to pass by an ignominious 
death, are truly surprising. It was 
in truth a piteous and heart-rending 
spectacle. Such a youth, in such a 
plight, would have moved a heart of 
stone. The most gifted of minds, and 
the gentlest of natures, about to meet 
a felon’s doom, the victim of an in- 
sane enthusiasm, inherited almost like 
a family disease; and of which, it 
might be reasonally inferred, every 
day he lived thenceforward must 
disabuse him. Already there were 
symptoms that he was out-growing 
the pernicious influences of early 
training and example. And had but 
a few years more been added to his 
span of life, it may be Lord Plunket’s 
objurgatory exhortations would not 
have been needed, to teach him the va- 
lue of the constitution under which he 
lived, and his own civil and social duties. 
But a public example was required ; 
and the crime of which he had been 
guilty rendered any extension of mercy 
impossible. 

He prepared to meet his doom with 
acalm and decent fortitude, and seem- 
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ed throughout sustained by a con- 
sciousness that the act was meritorious 
for which he was about to die. 

As some apprehensions were enter- 
tained at the Castle of a rescue of the 
prisoner, he was removed at twelve 
o'clock at night from Newgate to Kil- 
mainham. The change was altogether 
for the better for him, as the jailor, 
Dunn, touched by his appearance, re- 
leased him from his heavy irons, and 
furnished him with a supply of food, 
of which he stood so much in need, 
exhausted as he was after the labours of 
such a day, and having tasted nothing 
from an early hour the preceding 
morning. 

While the preparations were being 
made for conveying him to the place 
of execution, he was visited by his 
counsel, Leonard M‘Nally. The pri- 
soner asked anxiously after his mother, 
of whom he was a very favourite child, 
and whose declining state of health 
made her at that moment an object of 
fearful solicitude. M‘Nally remained 
silent. The question was repeated 
with increased earnestness. ‘ 1 know, 
Robert,” said the barrister, “ you 
would like to see your mother.” 
«Oh! added the wretched youth, 
‘“‘what would I not give to see her !” 
“Then, Robert,” said M*‘Nally, point- 
ing upwards, “you will see her this 
day!” She had died the day before. 
Emmet received the intelligence with 
mournful silence; and, after a mo- 
mentary struggle to subdue his feel- 
ings, in which he succeeded, said 
quietly, “ It is better so.” The bitter- 
ness of death was now passed, and he 
exhibited even an alacrity in making 
himself ready for the last offices of the 
executioner. 

The Rev. Dr. Gamble was the 
chaplain in attendance, to whose in- 
structions and exhortations he paid 
a respectful attention. He professed 
himself a firm believer in the doctrines 
of Christianity as taught by the Estab- 
lished Church, and expressed some 
annoyance at having been searched in 
the dock the preceding evening, as if 
he were suspected of a design to com- 
mit suicide, an unchristian as well as 
a cowardly act, which he condemned 
in terms of strong reprobation. 

The place of execution was the mid- 
dle of Thomas-street, nearly opposite 
St. Catherine's Church, almost the 
spot which had been wet with th 
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blood of the gracious and venerable 
Lord Kilwarden. 

When all the preparations had been 
adjusted, the executioner stood await- 
ing the expected signal, the fall of a 
handkerchief, before the prisoner was 
turned off. “ Are you ready, sir?” he 
said. Emmet distinctly replied, not 
yet.” Again, after a few moments, 
the question was repeated ; and again 
it was answered as before. A third 
time he was asked, “ are you ready ?” 
A bystander heard the word “not” 
in reply ; but before the answer was 
completed, the narrow plank on which 
he stood was tilted up, and he was 
launched into eternity. 

In endeavouring to account for his 
conduct in this last act, Doctor Madden 
supposes that there was some wild in- 
tention entertained by his partizans of 
a rescue at the last moment, with 
which he had been made acquainted. 
It was, he thinks, some faint hope that 
such an attempt might be made, which 
caused him thus to linger on the verge 
of existence. If such were really the 
case, it is painful to think that his last 
thoughts should have been thus dis- 
tracted. 

Thus perished Robert Emmet, a 
youth whose station in life, and moral 
and mental qualities, would have se- 
cured for him, in any profession, the 
highest eminence, had they not been 
perverted by the principles which he 
early imbibed, and which it was but 
too natural that he should have re- 
ceived with implicit deference, im- 
pressed upon him as they were by the 
most revered domestic examples. 

The times, too, were * out of joint.” 
The convulsion which had torn the 
American provinces from England, had 
been fearfully felt in its reaction upon 
France; and the shock which it oc- 
casioned was still vibrating throughout 
Europe. A new field of enterprize 
seemed opened totheardent and imagi- 
native, as well as to the desperate and 
daring. The people’s rights against 
the tyranny of sovereigns, was the 
universal watchword of the revolu- 
tionary and the enthusiastic; and it 
frequently happened that those who 
had least to complain of, catching the 
prevailing madness, were loudest in 
their denunciations of misgovernment 
and oppression, which only had a 
“local habitation” in their own in- 
flamed or disordered minds. Many 


of them afterwards became wiser and 
better men, having outlived the fol- 
lies of their political nonage, and seen 
abundant reason to be convinced that 
the visions of liberty which they so 
fondly contemplated, would, if rea- 
lized, have most miserably disap- 
pointed their expectations, and that 
the happily balanced system of con. 
stitutional liberty which they would 
madly subvert, would be poorly ex- 
changed for any of “the untried 
forms” of political being upon which 
they would so rashly enter. 

Nor are we without reasonable evi. 
dence that the mind of Robert Emmet 
was beginning to open to juster con- 
ceptions of public affairs. What he 
had seen of the perfidy of Bonaparte 
on the continent, and of the grasping 
and unprincipled ambition of France, 
made him extremely distrustful of any 
co-operation from that quarter in vin- 
dicating the independence of Ireland. 
In his last speech, he denounced the 
notion of subjecting his country to 
French rulers with a passion and an 
energy that is almost sublime; and we 
believe that he spoke the genuine senti- 
ments of hisheart in that most striking 
declaration. And when he returned 
to Ireland, after his temporary absence, 
although his intercourse had been en- 
tirely confined to the disaffected, he 
was prepared, both by ripening years 
and a more enlarged experience, to do 
a degree of justice both to the views 
and the conduct of government, which 
reflects equal credit upon his heart and 
his understanding. In aletter addressed 
to Mr. Wickham, after his trial, he 
thus speaks :— 


*¢ Sept, 20, 1803. 


“«*Srr—Had I been permitted to 
proceed with my vindication, it was my 
intention not only to have acknowledged 
the delicacy with which, I feel, with gra- 
titude, that Ihave been personally treat - 
ed, but also to have done the most pub- 
lic justice to the mildness of the present 
administration of this country, and, at 
the same time, to have acquitted them, 
as far as rested with me, of any charge 
of remissness in not having previously 
detected a conspiracy, which, from its 
closeness, I know it was impossible to 
have done. I confess that I should have 
preferred this mode, if it had been per- 
mitted, as it would thereby have en- 
abled me to clear myself from an impu- 
tation under which I might, in conse- 
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quence, lie, and to have stated why 
such an administration did not prevent, 
but, under the peculiar situation of this 
country, perhaps rather accelerated, my 
determination to make an effort for the 
overthrow of a government of which I 
do not think equally high. 

‘* * However, as I have been deprived 
of that opportunity, I think it right now 
to make an acknowledgment which jus- 
tice requires of me as a man, and which 
I do not feel in the least derogatory 
from my decided principles as an Irish- 
man, 

“¢T am, &e. 
“** (Signed) Robert Emmet. 

“¢ Rt, Hon. W. Wickham, 

&e, &e. &e.’"” 


Ina letter addressed to Miss Cur- 
ran, the purport of which is given by 
her brother, William Henry Curran, 
in his admirable life of his father, he 
states as one cause of the failure of his 
enterprize, “the mildness of the go- 
vernment,” which he terms “ their in- 
sidious moderation.” In all this we 
see evidence of a mind rapidly righting 
itself; and we entertain no doubt 
whatever, that had his career been 
more prolonged, his conversion would 
have been complete from the revolu- 
tionary doctrines by which so many 
were frenzied. 

The sanguine enthusiasm of his tem- 
perament appears in nothing more 
strikingly exemplified than in the fol- 
lowing few sentences, which were read 
by the attorney-general at his trial, 
from a scrap of paper found in the de- 
pot at Marshalsea-lane, when it was 
searched bythe officers of government, 
after the night of the abortive insur- 
rection :— 


“**Thave little time to look at the 
thousand difficulties which still lie be. 
tween me and the completion of my 
wishes. That those difficulties will 
likewise disappear, I have ardent and, I 
trust, rational hopes ; but if it is not to be 
the case, I thank God for having gifted 
me with a sanguine disposition. To that 


disposition I run from reflection ; and if 


my hopes are without foundation—if a 
precipice is opening under my feet, from 
which duty will not suffer me to run 
back, I am grateful for that sanguine 
disposition, which leads me to the brink, 
and throws me down, while my eyes are 
still raised to the visions of happiness 
that my fancy formed in the air.’’ 


Surely it is not too much to affirm 


that the Ossianic mystification and be- 
wilderment could not continue always ; 
that he would not always continue to 
move through a medium whose buoy- 
ancy rendered it difficult for him to 
planta firm foot upon the solid ground ; 
and that when the heated temperature 
which caused him to see things under 
a delusive aspect had cooled down, he 
would be able to behold them in their , 
natural state, and to form a judgment 
of them, which would be in accordance 
with the dictates of true wisdom. It 
is not too much to affirm that that 
change of sentiment and opinion which 
was evidenced in Southey, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and other distin- 
guished men, would have been evi- 
denced in Robert Emmet also, had he 
but lived, as they did, to profit by ex- 
perience. What he was, they once 
were; and we see no ground for 
doubting, that what they were, he 
would become, had he not been flung 
by circumstances into the revolution- 
ary torrent, by which he was hurried 
to destruction. 

That others were implicated in the 
conspiracy, of which he was not the 
originator but the instrument, he very 
solemnly affirmed, under circumstances 
which make it difficult to doubt his 
words. Indeed, we cannot doubt them. 
He found, he said, a conspiracy in ex- 
istence, upon his return to Ireland, 
when he was invited to join it; and 
became an accessory to the plans and 
contrivances of others, all of them his 
seniors in years, and some of them his 
superiors in rank and station. But we 
gravely doubt whether, without his ac- 
cession, the plot would ever have ri- 
pened into overt acts of high treason. 

That he felt himself committed to a 
cause with which he must either suc- 
ceed or perish, appears in all his words 
and actions. The goddess of liberty, 
as he had been taught to worship her, 
in a family which had produced its 
martyrs in her service, exercised over 
his young and ardent mind a resist- 
less fascination. But, that desponden- 
cy often predominated over hope, 
and that he frequently, in looking for- 
ward to the chances and changes, as 
they might be revealed in the dim 
perspective of the future, contem- 
plated the worst, appears, we think, 
from the manner in which his inge- 
nuity was taxed to devise contrivances 
for concealment, or loopholes of re- 
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treat, for the purpose of baffling pur- 
suit or evading detection. Inevery one 
of the houses in which he had resided 
for any length of time, there are traces 
of his handy work, in trap doors and 
sliding walls, which he expected would 
serve his need in the event of any 
disagreeable surprise by the officers of 
justice. And in the brightest of his 
day-dreams there is a shade of sadness 
which strongly indicates a sort of latent 
conviction of the shadowy materials of 
which they were composed. He was 
in act a Cataline, in intention a Cato. 
His motives were those of an angel, 
his measures those of a fiend. A greater 
contrast can scarcely be imagined than 
between his character and his project, 
except it be between his associates and 
himself. 

But we mustconclude. Wecannot, 
however, do so, without again com- 
mending the zeal and the industry 
which Doctor Madden has brought to 


his undertaking, as much as we con. 
demn the uses to which they have been 
made subservient. Verily, the chil- 
dren of sedition are in their generation 
wiser than many who profess a sounder 
political faith ; and labour in their vo- 
cation with a persevering earnestness, 
well calculated to put to shame the in- 
activity and the indifference of the 
mere theoretical supporters of social 
order. But this lesson will not be duly 
learned until it is written in blood; 
and in our opinion the publication be- 
fore us, and others of the same class, 
which are largely circulated amongst 
our masses, are but preparing the way 
for a social convulsion, by which the 
whole realm may be disorganised. 
This, however, is a topic which might 
tempt us too far; and we already feel 
that we need excuse for having tres- 
passed as long as we have done upon 
the patience of our readers. 


THE NEW PLANET, 1846, 


Immortal Newton! did thy glory seem 

A dew-drop quivering in the light of noon, 

Whose prism of splendour was to perish soon 

"Neath the strong sunbeams? Did they fear or dream 
Thy genius not a spark from the Supreme— 


King of those myriads ? 


Lo! unto the skies 


Men lift their watching and unsleeping eyes— 
Waiting for what ?—an unborn Planet’s beam !— 
And look! in truth the prophesied-one breaks 
Forth ’mid its lustrous brethren on their sight. 
Welcome! oh, unimaginably far !— 
Eloquent Planet !—truth-attesting star !— 
In whose deep silence the Eternal speaks— 

‘I am the Prophet-Fount of genius and of light !” 


E. M. H. 
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Guernsey—its Present State and Future Prospects. 


PRESENT STATE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART IIL, 


OLD COSTUME—SUPERSTITIONS—STATE OF 80¢ 


iETY—DISTINCTIONS 
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ENESS OF THE “ SIXTIES’—INSULAR CONCEIT—DISTINGUISHED OFFICERS 


NATIVES OF GUERNSEY—LITERATURE—FINE 
** FORTIES”’—DIVISION OF PROPERTY—ITS 
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LEVELLING 


AND DELIBERATION—ROYAL 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE— 
EFFECTS ON SOCIETY—CONSTITUTION 
COURT, ITS MANIFOLD 


FUNCTIONS—SKETCH OF ITS MODE OF PROCEEDING—CIVIL JURISPRUDENCE—LAW OF GUARAN- 


TEE—EVIL EFFECTS OF PERMITTING THE FR 


CH TO CONTINUA THE LEGAL LANGUAGE—IMPOR- 


TANCE OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS IN THE EVENT OF WAR, 


Tue already published portion of this 
sketch, endeavours to afford the reader a 
cursory glance at the general character 
of Guernsey scenery, and of the ab- 
original inhabitants of that island; a 
glimpse at the stage and its decora- 
tors—scene-shifters and others, erect- 
ers of the fair palaces, and arrangers 
of the brilliant parterres which are 
to canopy other heads, and delight 
other feet; but the principal actors 
have still to make their appearance, 
and these we now hasten to intro- 
duce. 

Before approaching, however, this 
second division of our labours, we 
must allow ourselves a few words by 
way of appendix to the first; it is 
never too late to (a)mend. Since the 
composition of those “ notes,” the little 
island to which they are devoted has 
been honoured by a visit from our 
queen, and, among numerous testifica- 
tions of loyalty, we have been given to 
understand, that a specimen of the old 
Guernsey costume was presented to 
her majesty, and examined by her re- 
gal eyes with apparent interest ; more- 
over, the royal princess was “ gra- 
ciously pleased” to express herself 
amused thereby. No fact could more 
strongly condemn our want of discern- 
ment in omitting all mention of a 
subject which has been found worthy 
of such august notice, and has created 
such majestic amusement ; with deep 
contrition, therefore, we take the ear- 
liest opportunity of filling up this 
‘hiatus valde—yea, valdissime deflen- 
dus.” 

The genuine Guernsey costume is 
now extremely rare, single instances of 
it being met with here and there in the 
town crowded market-days only ; inthe 
country, during adventurous rambles 
into the less civilized corners of the 


island. Its exact derivation, whether 
English or French, is doubtful ; but 
the geography and history of its father- 
land seem to point to a hybrid origin. 
We observe that the authoress of a 
book, entitled ** Economy, or a Peep at 
our Neighbours,” looks upon this 
dress, bonnet and all, as identical with 
the old fashioned costume of the De- 
vonshire peasantry; while Inglis, on 
the contrary, maintains that the bon- 
net, at least, is * sui generis ; and like 
the lily of Guernsey, peculiar to 
the isle.” We cannot take upon our- 
selves to decide between the two, but 
will venture to observe, that in our 
eyes this very bonnet seems strongly 
to support the opinion above hazarded, 
of the mixed origin of the whole attire. 
It may be fancy—it may be that the 
theory is ‘* father to the thought ;” 
but we have never looked upon that 
‘towering bonnet,” without finding 
ourselves involuntarily led to the high 
Normandy cap—regarding it, in fact, 
as a sort of coalition and amicable 
fusion of that outlandish head-gear, 
with our own more seemly English 
covering. 


‘“‘ The true ancient Guernsey bonnet,” 
says Inglis, ‘‘is equally complicated as 
it is curious. I can scarcely be expect- 
ed to be graphic in my description of 
its make and fashioning; and, con- 
scious of my own deficiencies, I obtained 
the following from one more conversant 
with these matters: The crown of the 
bonnet (which is altogether of very 
large dimensions) is formed of a long 
piece of silk, gathered into three rows 
of plaits, of an oval shape, from the 
front to the back of the head; and is 
set off between the folds with lace or 
crape, according as the wearer is, or is 
not in mourning. A very large and 
very complex bow of narrow ribbon, is 
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plaited immediately in front. The top 
of the crown is either flat, or is plaited 
to correspond with the rest of the bon- 
net; and on the tip-top another bow 
is perched. The front, of pasteboard, 
is covered with silk, and resembles the 
vizor of a boy’s cap; it is continued 
somewhat below the ears. Such is the 
Guernsey bonnet, which is accompanied 
by a close mob-cap underneath, with a 
narrow muslin border, plain on the fore- 
head and temples, but plaited from the 
ears tothe chin. I must sketch the re- 
mainder of the dress. A petticoat of 
black stuff, thickly quilted; the gown 
of an old fashioned chintz pattern, open 
in front, and tucked into the pocket- 
holes of the petticoat ; the boddice open 
in front to the waist, with a coloured 
handkerchief in lieu of a habit shirt; 
tight sleeves, terminating just below 
the elbow ; blue worsted stockings, with 
black velvet shoes and buckles.”* 


It was a fac-simile of this costume, 
which had the distinguished honour of 
amusing the princess; surely its sim- 
ple description must possess like effi- 
cacy with ordinary mortals ! 

Butif this antiquated, frippery, tow- 
ering bonnet, and blue worsted stock- 
ing, is vanishing before a more modern 
taste, not so the still more antiquated 
frippery of the mind, superstitious 
creeds, and contes bleus. The belief 
in goblins and fairies, and on the oc- 
casional appearance of Satan, is very 
prevalent in Guernsey ; not limited to 
the poorest classes, but extending, at 
least partially, among the respectable 
farmers also. Witchcraft finds ready 
credence. There exists on the island 
(or did exist when we last visited it), 
a small hamlet. exclusively inhabited 
by the descendants of a family which, 
from time immemorial, has been kept 
entirely distinct from the surrounding 
peasantry, and is regarded by them 
as a race of hereditary wizards and 
witches. What the origin of this re- 
putation may be, we have not been 
able to discover; but it is worth men- 
tioning, that they are generally sup- 
posed, among their neighbours, to 
have been the first settlers on the is- 
land. The fair author of the ** Guide,”’ 
(whose patriotic eyes, we must ob- 
serve, see everything Guernsey through 
an atmosphere couleur de rose), seems 
anxious altogether to disallow even 
co-origin to this Pariah family. 


* Inglis’s ‘‘ Channel Islands,” p. 208. 


‘They’ are,” she says, ‘a half-gipsy, 
half-beggar race, bearing the name of 
Pipet: no person would intermarry 
with them upon any consideration; their 
appearance and features are quite un- 
like the rest of the Guernsey peasantry, 
who are extremely good-looking, (?) 
clean, and active; whereas these Pipets 
may be found basking in the sun, with 
anything but a prepossessing exte- 
rior.” 

For our own part, however, we can- 
not accept the conclusion apparently 
implied. The “ Pipets” have no trace 
of the gipsy about them, no distin- 
guishing language or habits, and their 
inferiority in appearance and cleanli- 
ness, is easily accounted for, by the long 
series of proximate intermarriages fore- 
ed upon them, and the total absence of 
self-respect, naturally resulting from 
their outcast position. Although thus 
dirty and neglected, they derive suffi- 
cient profit from the superstitious 
fears of their neighbours, to keep ac- 
tual poverty at a respectful distance. 

With the beliefin witchcraft, a faith 
in charms is, of course, associated ; 
and, accordingly, several diseases, both 
of man and beast, are entrusted to the 
“‘ spae-wife,” instead of the doctor. 
But the most note-worthy singularity 
in these matters is the invention, not 
only of charms, but ofa disorder to be 
charmed. This disorder is termed the 
cétais bas (cétes basses)—its diagnosis 
being “a sinking down and inversion 
of the lower ribs, from weakness or 
other causes.” The individual pecu- 
liarly gifted to remedy this complaint 
(relever les cétais), is the seventh son 
of a seventh son; but in default ofa 
person of this weird extraction, a 
‘wise woman” may perform the requi- 
site manipulations, probably more to 
her own profit than that of her patient. 
We have been confidentially informed 
that an attack of the cotais bas is, not 
unfrequently, the result of a courtship, 
conducted “ not wisely, but too well.” 
The same curious malady is known, 
also, in some parts of France. 

But our “ appendix” is outgrowing 
itself. Let us now hasten to the proper 
subject of this paper—the state of so- 
ciety in Guernsey. 

We confess that this department of 
our labours is one in which we feel 
least confidence in ourselves. The 


t Guernsey and Jersey Guide, p. 86. 
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constitution and the laws under which 
we are brought up, affect us, we may 
almost say, insensibly ; their individual 
influence is only a reflex of their na- 
tional influence ; it is seldom, compa- 
ratively speaking, that we come into 
direct contact with either. Thus, we 
are more prone to look upon them as 
abstractions, and their prejudicial in- 
terference with our judgment of the 
same class of institutions in another 
community, is proportionately, we may 
not say weak, but moderate. When, 
however, the question is of manners 
and customs—of the social instead of 
the political constitution— the case 
is extremely “different. These form 
our moral atmosphere, and exercise as 
decided an influence upon the intel- 
lectual being as the air we breathe does 
upon the physical. By them, the turn 
of our ideas, the point of view under 
which we unconsciously place the ob- 
jects of reflection—the criterions we 
adopt—the premises we reason from— 
in short, our whole system of thought 
—except, of course, in cases of pure 
abstract reasoning—is, to a great de- 
gree, determined. If there is any sub- 
ject of criticism in which these in- 
fluences render themselves most strik- 
ingly apparent, it is, for obvious rea- 
sons, a state of society differing from 
our own. In passing judgment here, 
the distinguishing characteristics of 
either side come into direct collision. 
Hence the invariable outcry against a 
‘ stranger’s” description of the social 
aspect of any given country, while the 
same person’s observations on the poli- 
tical aspect may be regarded as models 
of impartiality and acuteness ; and yet, 
to a compatriot of the stranger, the one 
and the other shall appear equally cor- 
rect, and may, logically, be so—where 
the same criterions are adopted. It is 
evident, however, that such correct- 
ness is only conditional. In order to 
approximate to absolute impartiality, 
the true method is, to ascertain, as 
nearly as possible, the influences to 
which the society under review is sub- 
jected, and to trace to these the laws 
of its development. We should thus 
often find that apparent aberrations 
are nothing but legitimate results of 
causes before unmarked. 

The judgment passed upon Guern- 
sey society by English visiters is, ge- 
nerally, far from flattering. ‘ Con- 
ceited and narrow-minded,” are the 
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staple epithets applied to it. We are 
told of its ridiculous exclusiveness— 
absurd ¢@*:tinctions into “ sixties” and 
forties” —gossiping tea-parties—affect- 
ed superiority to the English, &c. &c. 
All this may contain its modicum of 
truth, but certainly under a frag- 
mentary form, and therefore sug- 
gesting erroneous conclusions. 
Society in Guernsey is composed of 
two classes, kept scrupulously distinct, 
and known, as above said, by the gen- 
tile appellations of “ sixties” and“ for- 
ties”—the former being the patrician, 
thelatter the plebeian class. The origin 
of the title, * Sixties,” is traced to the 
fact that the Guernsey almacks—the 
Assembly Rooms—was built by asub- 
scription among sixty of the best island 
families. On what circumstance the 
title, “ Forties,” is to be fathered, we 
have not been able to discover; like 
those whom it designates, it seems to 
shun all reference to origin. The 
«* Sixties” are composed, for the most 
part, of families long settled in Guern- 
sey, and of respectable lineage—seve- 
ral (as their names testify) being of 
Norman descent, and tracing back their 
pedigree to within a brief period of the 
Conquest ; others, again, are the re- 
presentatives of English settlers or 
French Huguenots, attracted to the 
island by various motives—political or 
domestic—generally in or about the 
sixteenth century. Possessing the au- 
thority of birth, and being, or at least 
having originally been, the principal 
landed proprietors, these families have 
imperceptibly assumed a position, vir- 
tually securing to them almost all the 
patronage of the place, and givingthem 
advantages not dissimilar to the here- 
ditary privileges of an aristocracy. In- 
deed, they are regarded by the other 
classes, and regard themselves, quite 
in that light; nor are they, in their 
little way, unentitled to do so—the 
“Forties” occupying a relative position 
somewhat similar to that of our com- 
moners, or rather to that the com- 
mons occupied with us some two cen- 
turies ago. Certainly, no existing 
aristocracy (unless in one or two of the 
petty German principalities) opposes 
so impassable a barrier to the encroach- 
ments ofthe commons, as does this self- 
ennobled clique. The admission of a 
member of the “ Forties,” to their re- 
unions—no matter what his education 
or his actual secial position—is a thing 
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almost unheard of; and the stranger 
who haplessly falls into intimacy with 
the plebeian class, receives thereby a 
blot on his escutcheon which “ all the 
blood of all the Howards” will scarcely 
efface. The distinctions, both artifi- 
cial and real, thus attributed to the 
** Sixties,” are quite sufficient to ac- 
count for the strong esprit de corps 
which exists among them, and which, 
cemented by endless intermarriages, 
inevitably manifests itself in exclusive- 
ness. Precisely similar results are 
produced, proportionately, with us ;— 
the difference being, in our opinion, 
entirely traceable to the greater or 
less potency of the influences brought 
into play. 

In the moral as in the physical 
world, effects are always propor- 
tioned to causes*—ceteris paribus, the 
exclusiveness of the Guernsey “ Six- 
ties” does not at all exceed that of 
“the first set” in every provincial 
town of England and Ireland. We 
must concede them, moreover, one 
praiseworthy distinction, which we 
would gladly see more prevalent at 
home:—the Guernsey exclusives do 
not make exceptions in favour of 
money; they do not open their ser- 
ried ranks to vulgar ignorance, be- 
cause it has been fortunate in rail- 
way speculations or foreign lotte- 
ries—a miserable propensity of ours, 
which proves, incontestably, the jus- 
tice of the title bestowed on us by 
the Imperial Cesar of the nine- 
teenth century—“a nation of shop- 
keepers!” In return, the “ Six- 
ties” might take a lesson from our 
expanding liberality in another di- 
rection, and allow education and ta- 
lent to stand in the stead of pedigree— 
a forward step in civilization of which 
they seem, at present, utterly inca- 
pable. With regard to strangers, 
the exclusiveness of the ‘ Sixties” 
appears to us, in every way, defen- 
sible. Those provided with proper 
introductions will always meet with 
hospitality and courtesy; those not 
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so provided have no right to expect 
in Guernsey what they certainly would 
never dream of looking for in any 
part of Great Britain or Ireland, 
It must be remembered, moreover, 
that the peculiar immunities enjoyed 
by the Channel Islands, attracting 
many equivocal characters to them, 
render some additional strictness in 
this respect almost indispensable.t 
The “ conceit,” ascribed still more 
universally, and, we must add, more 
justly, than exclusiveness, to the 
Guernsey “ Sixties,” has certainly one 
cause in the social position above de- 
scribed ; but this cause is rather 
qualificative than originating. The 
characteristic, in fact, is a * national” 
one—pervading the whole structure 
from apex to base—and is probably, 
in no little degree, a consequence 
of the geographical isolation and 
circumscribed limits of the island— 
material accidents which exercise a 
much more cramping effect upon in- 
tellect than human nature often cares 
to acknowledge. A like class of in- 
fluences has contributed, perhaps, 
powerfully, to form the “insular 
pride” of the Englishman: but in 
Guernsey these influences are all in 
miniature, and miniature pride is a 
synonym for conceit. Another cir- 
cumstance, throwing its weight into 
the same scale, is an idea cherished 
among the channel islanders, that 
their little scrap of territory, as a 
remnant of the ancient duchy of 
Normandy, is entirely “ distinct and 
detached from the kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” whose sove- 
reign is with them “rather duke 
than king,” and bound to exercise 
his authority “only to the same ex- 
tent and under the same limitations 
as the dukes of Normandy were wont 
to exercise it over their subjects.” 
The good folks of Guernsey are con- 
stantly dwelling upon these, and other 
like harmless and waggish phantasies ; 
and we strongly suspect that, at 
“select” tea-parties, the Sir Oracle 


* The difference in certainty which distinguishes our judgment in moral and 
physical matters is, perhaps entirely, referrible to the varying completeness of 
the evidence on which they respectively rest. 

+ An opposite course has been adopted in Jersey—the consequence of which is 
that (exclusiveness being thus thrown upon the individual, instead of upon the 
~- society, in that island, is split up into an endless diversity of cliques, in each 
of which the staple subject of conversation is, abuse of all the others. 

t Duncan’s * History of Guernsey,” p, 423. 
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of the circle (the native society ranges 
itself into numerous little circles 
each having its oracular centre, around 
which the lesser luminaries gravi- 
tate), in right of Norman descent, 
styles himself, “we, the conquerors 
of England!” Hence, in their news- 
papers and political confabulations, 
dignified by the name of * Meetings 
of the States of Deliberation,” the 
inhabitants of Great Britain and Ire- 
land are spoken of as “ strangers,” 
while, in the social scale, they are 
qualified as, “ only English !”—much 
in the tone in which we may imagine 
Athens was wont to snub “ barba- 
rians.” In itself this is a very inno- 
cuous bit of vanity, but it is worthy 
of remark as a characteristic by no 
means without significance in the ci- 
vilized development of a community, 
on which it acts as a bar to progress, 
no less than it notoriously does with 
the individual. One phase of its 
operation—the religious, must be 
touched upon. Religion, notwith- 
standing the universality to which it 
aspires, is every where subjected to 
the characteristic influence of the 
professing community—hence the di- 
versity of creeds; but the “ pressure 
from without” does not stop here ; 
various elements of the community 
have also an individuality to assert— 
hence the diversity of sects. No- 
where are these latter so prevalent, 
as where vanity is a national charac- 
teristic—for no feeling acts so power- 
fully, as a solvent, upon all massive 
combination. We suspect few places, 
of the same size, can produce such 
a variety of chapels, as Guernsey ; 
while, with the church-party, the pre- 
vailing spirit is strongly evangelical,* 
the form in which spiritual pride too 
often manifests itself. 

The Guernsey aristocracy is con- 
demned also as ** narrow-minded ;” 
perhaps this reproach may be re- 
garded as merely a resume of the 
qualities already dwelt upon; for it 
cannot be doubted that an exagge- 
rated exclusiveness and a_ baseless 
vanity are strong indications of a 
narrow mind. Nevertheless, we 
have known instances, at home, 
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in which both propensities were 
united with great political liberality— 
an apparent anomaly, explained, per- 
haps, by the remarks already made 
on the distinct effects produced by 
the political and the social system on 
individual character. This distinc- 
tion, however, can scarcely be said 
to exist in Guernsey: the island pos- 
sesses, indeed, a separate constitution 
of its own, but, for reasons which we 
shall come to presently, nothing in 
the shape of * politics,” properly so 
called, can be said to exist there; no 
great interests, no expanded views, are 
ever brought before public opinion. 
This fact has a potent re-action in the 
intellectual development of the “ Six- 
ties :”’ occupying the position almost of 
hereditary legislators—monopolizing, 
by a singular confusion of functions, 
nearly the whole administrative power 
of the island—they are naturally led to 
regard an arrangement so comfortable 
as the best possible arrangement. With 
them, as with all privileged classes, the 
system of government becomes identi- 
fied, so to speak, with the system of 
society, and generates equally tenacious 
prejudices and habits of thought, in- 
fluencing, directly or indirectly, their 
views on almost every subject. Re- 
garding the stunted objects round them 
through a high magnifier, but using the 
reverse end of the telescope for the 
more remote, they have made for them- 
selves standards of comparison exactly 
in accordance with this perverted vi- 
sion. A couple of amusing illustra- 
tions may be found in the “ History 
of Guernsey,” to which we have seve- 
ral times referred in this paper. The 
author (not, indeed, a native of the 
island, but writing, after long resi- 
dence, for native sale) has sufficient 
faith in the veracity of Guernsey va- 
nity, to offer it the following lump of 
raw humbug, which has actually been 
swallowed whole! Speaking of a late 
bailiff of the island, he says :— 


‘« The views entertained by Mr. Brock 
on the subject of the currency, which he 
first made known in a Guernsey news- 
paper called the Publiciste, prove the 
foresight and sagacity ef that eminent 


statesman (!), whose fitting station would 
Me. 


We use this term in the narrow sense conventionally forced upon it—not in 
the large and truer signification, to which we trust the writings of D’Aubigné, 
and late important eyents, may contribute to restore it. 
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have been in Downing-street, were per- 
sonal merit and neiioes the recom- 
mendation to office. Had he presided 
over the councils of England, she would 
not now be suffering under the effects of 
injudicious and short-sighted tampering 
with the currency.”* (!!!) 


Poor Sir Robert Peel! 

The other illustration contents itself 
with humbler game, and is altogether 
more generous in its tone. It begin- 
neth thus :— 


** According to Mr. C. Le Quesne, of 
Jersey, whose admirable account of the 
commerce of that island has placed him 
in the first rank of political economists 
(!), although at the period it was writ- 
ten he was avery young man.” 


We blush to say that, although 
somewhat affecting the study of politi- 
cal economy, we never before met with 
the name of the above distinguished 
gentleman ; but we cannot forbear ex- 
pressing our admiration of the delicacy 
with which the writer treats Mr. Se- 
nior and Archbishop Whately, in plac- 
ing “ Mr. C. Le Quesne, of Jersey,” 
in, instead of above, the “ first rank of 
political economists.” 

Jesting apart, however, it would be 
unjust not to mention that Guernsey 
has, in one department of excellence 
at least—the military—supplied its fair 
proportion of useful citizens. At the 
head of these stand Admiral Lord de 
Saumarez, and Major Generals Sir 
Isaac Brock and John le Marchant— 
men who, at least, did not regard 
England as a land of “ strangers,” if 
we may judge by the gallant readiness 
with which they fought and bled for 
her. In the more peaceful, but not 
less honourable paths of literature and 
science, Guernsey has very little to 
show. The Rev. Peter Dobrée, some 
time Regius Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge, was rather a profound 
than a distinguished scholar, having 
given to the world only two or three 
classical works, which are, however, 
highly prized. Mr. M. F. Tupper, 
author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” is 
also of a Guernsey family; and this 
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dualism, as far as we can ascertain, 
completes the visible intellectual life 
of the island ; for we can scarcely al- 
low its claim to Dr. John Macculloch, 
the geologist, a gentleman of Scottish 
descent, and educated in Scotland, to 
be a good one. From such barren- 
ness, we may safely infer that the 
standard of taste is very low in Guern- 
sey, as far as literature is concerned. 
The. island possesses, nevertheless, an 
excellent circulating library, and a Me- 
chanics’ Institute, where scientific lec- 
tures are occasionally delivered, and a 
tolerable collection of books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, &c. is open to pe- 
rusal, at a small quarterly subscription. 
Both of these are, however, of recent 
establishment: the darkness which they 
have tended to convert into twilight, 
was very Cimmerian indeed. Where 
literary taste is low, we shall seldom 
be deceived in expecting a corres- 
ponding depression in the kindred de- 
partment of art. Neither in painting 
nor music can the island produce a 
single name distinguished from the 
ora. As social accomplishments, 
the former seems to be the more suc- 
cessfully cultivated ; the latter rarely 
surpassing the average school-girl pro- 
ficiency. In proof of the insular apa- 
thy in this respect, we may mention 
that, not very long ago, the world-re- 
nowned Thalberg gave a concert to the 
good folks of Guernsey, at tickets of 
four shillings each, and attracted an 
audience of some ninety people! All 
this strikes the observer as the more 
remarkable, because nearly every one 
of the island gentry have travelled (as 
who would not, condemned to inhabit a 
spot of ground barely covering twenty- 
four square miles!) ; but as far as ex- 
pansion of view goes, “they travel” (we 
have heard it well remarked) “ with 
their eyes shut !”f 

Such, then, seem to us to be the 
characteristics of Guernsey society, di- 
rectly flowing from the peculiar influ- 
ences to which it is subjected, viz.—an 
exaggerated exclusiveness, an over-es- 
timate of its own importance, and a 
certain illiberality of views. In other 
respects it is, as Inglis justly observes, 





rf * ..an’s “ History of Guernsey,” p. 279. | 
j 1b. p. 306. This latter quotation is from a chapter contributed by a Guernsey 


ntleman. 


f-Of course individual exceptions might be named, to whom the above remarks 


do not apply. 
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« whether in dress, manners, appoint- 
ments, or language, on a level with 
society of the same class in England.” 
Its general tone is refined; the stan- 
dard of education and accomplishments 
is little below the every-day standard 
with us; and, where actual personali- 
ties are concerned, the solecisms in 
good sense above spoken of, are never 
transferred to good breeding ; for the 
“ Sixties” are essentially “ gentlemen 
and ladies.” To say that there isa 
tendency to gossip among them, is 
merely to say that Guernsey is a little 
island, nine miles by five, where every- 
body necessarily knows what everybody 
else is doing. This general knowledge 
of each other’s affairs, however, intro- 
duces an element into society which is 
worthy of notice. Public opinion and 
social opinion become, as it were, 
amalgamated, and the censorship over 
private morality, &c., thence resulting, 
is a much more potent and tangible 
matter than the denizens of a wider 
world can easily imagine. This cen- 
sorship has also its political bearing, 
and acts as acheck on powers other- 
wise almost absolute, thus taking the 
place, to a certain extent, of the influ- 
ence of the press—a healthy stimulant 
which cannot be said to exist in Guern- 
sey, and which, indeed, the narrow 
limits and interwoven social relations 
of the island would scarcely admit of. 
We question, however, whether the 
disadvantages necessarily attendant on 
this state of things, do not go far to 
counterbalance the advantages : in the 
first place, a universal tendency to gos- 
sip is by no means conducive to chari- 
table sentiments; in the second, the 
extreme attention to externals thence 
generated, is but too apt to come be- 
tween us and higher considerations ; 
the opinion of our little world usurps 
the appellative jurisdiction which is the 
legitimate attribute of conscience alone. 
That charity which gives alms at the 
corners of the streets, is very conspi- 
cuous in Guernsey; whether the cha- 
rity of the heart is there also—but this 
is a question which only the “ Searcher 
of hearts” can determine. 

We have already said that, where 
proper passports to good society are 
presented, the stranger will meet with 
every hospitality and kindness. Pic- 
nics and quadrille (polka?) parties, 
precisely in the English style, are the 
general, almost the only, amusements ; 
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for, in the matter of amusement, it 
must be allowed that Guernsey is in a 
state of great stagnation. It possesses, 
indeed, a wretched little theatre, which 
is as wretchedly supported, and cele- 
brities in the lecture and concert way 
make their appearance now and then— 
appearances annually becoming more 
rare, from the very feeble encourage- 
ment given. We have already men- 
tioned the Assembly- Rooms, to which, 
however, there is some difficulty of ac- 
cess—an introduction, directly or in- 
directly, from one of the “Sixties,” 
being indispensable. The strictness of 
this regulation might, we think, be re- 
laxed, without doing away with all 
guarantee for respectability—a pre- 
caution rendered necessary by the low 
price of tickets. This extreme apathy 
with regard to the position of visiters 
in the island is, to say the least, very 
bad policy in the leaders of society: 
personally, they are perhaps little in- 
terested in the matter; but they should 
remember that the tradesmen, hotels, 
lodging-houses, &c., of the island de- 
pend greatly upon the influx of 
‘ strangers,” and their “ patriotism” 
ought to induce them to take some 
pains to enhance the attractions of 
“their country.” As it is, almost all 
visiters cut short their stay in Guern- 
sey, and hurry off to Jersey, where, if 
society is inferior in refinement (a mat- 
ter of comparative indifference to the 
migratory tourist), there are, at least, 
facilities for killing time which the 
more aristocratic island does not af- 
ford. Complaints on this subject are 
universal among the class suffering ; 
but very few of them seem conscious 
of the true cause to which all this is to 
be ascribed. Men so highly pleased 
with themselves as the Guernsey “ Six- 
ties,” are always remarkably quick in 
discovering a stalking-horse for their 
own errors—with the assistance of a 
venal press, they have contrived to 
— the bulk of the trading popu- 
ation that the comparative desertion 
of Guernsey is entirely due to the dis- 
cords formerly existing between a por- 
tion of the inhabitants and their pre- 
sent governor, General Napier, in- 
stead of to their own want of public 
spirit, and to their defective institu- 
tions. Into the much-mooted question 
of these discords, it is not our inten- 
tion to enter: did we possess all the 
data requisite for doing so, as it ought 
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to be done, we should hardly presume 
to forestall the high authority and 
highest ability by which the subject has 
been already pre-engaged.* We can- 
not refrain, however, from pointing 
out to the intelligent reader that a col- 
lision between men of the confined 
views above alluded to, and a man 
uniting great expansion of intellect to 
great energy of temperament, was mo- 
rally inevitable. 

Before leaving the subject of society, 
we must say a word or two about the 
« Forties.” This class, comparatively 
of recent formation, is composed either 
of retired tradesmen or of the second 
generation of retired tradesmen, who 
have entered liberal professions and 
occupy, virtually, the position of gen- 
tlemen. ‘There is considerable wealth 
among them, and, as might be expect- 
ed, more ostentation than in the ‘* Pa- 
trician order.” But the tone of society 
is decidedly inferior—all the faults of 
the “ Sixties" are reproduced in an 
exaggerated degree—the exclusiveness, 
vanity, and illiberality of that class be- 
ing copied with a coarser pencil and in 
moreglaring colours. The line of demar- 
cation between “ Sixties” and “ Forties” 
has always been very distinctly marked 
—so distinctly that the hope of cross- 
ing it seems almost too faint to act as 
a stimulant on the ambition of the lat- 
ter. But, within a few years, symp- 
toms of unsteadiness have manifest- 
ed themselves in the interposed bar- 
riers. That grand underminer of 
social distinctions—wealth—has _ be- 
gun to work here also; with many 
and strong opponents, indeed, to 
struggle against, but still not without 
at least one secret but steady ally. 
The constitution of Guernsey, notwith- 
standing the oligarchical tendency of 
its feudal foundation, contains a de- 
cidedly democratic element in its laws 
of inheritance, which somewhat re- 
semble the Kentish Gavelkind. Ac- 
cording to these laws (as modified by 
a recent order in council), real pro- 
perty, whether purchased or inherited, 
cannot be devised by will (unless where 
the testator leaves, in case of purchas- 
ed real property, no descendants—in 
ease of inherited, no relatives in the 
second degree belonging to the line 
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whence that property was derived), 
but descends to the children in the 
proportions of two-thirds equally divi. 
ed among the sons, and one-third 
among the daughters. Before this 
division, however, the eldest son (ex. 
cept within the town barriers) claims 
what is termed the préciput, or “ elder- 
ship”—i.e., aright to a certain mea- 
sure of land, varying from fourteen 
to twenty-two perches, taken on any 
spot in the estate he may choose to se- 
lect, and reckoned as naked ground, 
whatever buildings, &c., may stand 
upon it. This arrangemeut of course 
secures him the family mansion, and is 
consistently carried out, in the division 
of personal property, by giving a simi- 
lar claim upon one-seventh of the 
household furniture, together with all 
family portraits, pieces of plate, &c. 
The levelling character of such a sys- 
tem is obvious. Constantly acting as 
a disposer of real property—the grand 
basis of an aristocratic class—while 
its operation on personal property is 
scarcely felt, it has a progressive ten- 
dency to leave the preponderance of 
wealth in the hands of the trading por- 
tion of the community ; and influence 
never fails, in the end, to side with 
wealth. Itis true that several mem- 
bers of the “ Sixties” are engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits—a position not regard. 
ed as equivocal in Guernsey—but this 
circumstance only gives another blow 
to the system of exclusiveness. As a 
consequence from all which, the “ For- 
ties’’ are gradually creeping into more 
consideration—winning scanty share in 
the high places of the island—and 
must, in the course of time, afford their 
miniature parallel to the history of the 
patricians and plebeians of Rome. 
This result may be regarded as inevi- 
table, but will, doubtless, be tardy— 
just as the functions of existence are 
tardy in animals of slow circulation, to 
which animals the social system of 
Guernsey may most aptly be com- 
pared. 

This sketch would be still more in- 
complete than it is, were we to omit 
some brief notice of the constitution 
and laws of the island. 

The constitution of Guernsey pro- 
fesses to found itself on a charter 


* See a note addressed by General Napier to the ‘ Naval and Military Maga- 


zine,” April, 1846, 
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granted to the Channel Islands by 
King John, as a reward for their loyal 
adherence to the British crown, when 
the remainder of the Norman Duchy 
fell away to Philip Augustus. Prior 
to this grant, the island had been sub- 
jected to the feudal system in all its 
purity, much of which was left un- 
touched by John, and still remains in 
vigour. The legislative power is vest- 
ed, absolutely and supremely, in the 
sovereign and council, relatively and 
conditionally, in a local body called 
“The States.” ‘ The States” are 
divided into “ States of Election,” and 
“ States of Deliberation.” The former 
is simply the electoral body, and, in 
that character, destitute of any adini- 
nistrative attributes. Its present nu- 
merical force is 222 members—of 
whom all, except twenty (the twenty 
constables), are nominated for life, and 
therefore irresponsible ! The functions 
of this snug assembly are confined to 
the choice of the king's sheriff, and to 
filling up vacancies in the twelve “ ju- 
rats,” which latter, at the same time, 
form a constituent part of their own 
body, and are thus, to a certain ex- 
tent, self-elective. The “ States of 
Deliberation” are almost equally re- 
moved from being a representative as- 
sembly. Their composition is as fol- 
lows: the “ bailiff” and the “ procureur 
du roi,” both appointed by the crown ; 
the twelve jurats, chosen for life by the 
States of Election; the right rectors 
of the several parishes, nominated by 
the Lieutenant-Governor ; and fifteen 
deputies, annually chosen by a majority 
from certain parochial bodies, called 
«“ Douzaines,” whose members are them- 
selves elected for life, by the rate-pay- 
ers ‘of the respective parishes. Thus we 
see that, out of its thirty-seven votes, 
the States of Deliberation present only 
fifteen laying any sort of claim to be 
representatives ; and that claim, when 
we come to examine it, a mere shadow 
of a shade! The functions of this 
august body are limited almost solely 
to the voting of public money, which 
vote must afterwards be enforced by 
an ordinance of the Royal Court—a 
section of their own body. They are 


jurats. 
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empowered, moreover, to superintend 
all public works ; but this department 
of their labours they are wont (with 
becoming diffidence) to delegate to a 
committee, the majority of which is 
almost invariably in the hands of the 
One of the most note-worthy 
and independent steps ever taken by 
the States of Deliberation was, a re- 
cent vote, by which they declared 
themselves perfection!—O fortunati 
minium! A native jurist asserts that 
the power formerly exercised by the 
States of Deliberation was (as, from 
all analogy, it certainly ought to be) the 
chief island power. “ There is no poli- 
tical institution,” he remarks, ‘* more 
absurd, unjust, and defective, than the 
Deliberative Statesof Guernsey. . . 

- The best interests of the island 
have been sacrificed by the concen- 
tration of the legislative power in 
the hands of the court and clergy, 
whose union drowns the general voice. 
Guernsey-men profess themselves lov- 
ers of liberty ; but the majority seem 
enamoured rather of its shadow than 
its substance.”"* The authority once 
possessed (if this gentleman’s conclu- 
sions are correct) by the above assem- 
bly is at present in the hands of a por- 
tion of their own body, forming what 
is called “ The Royal Court,” which 
is constituted solely of the bailiff and 
the twelve juratst—that is to say, as 
far as its effective force goes, of the 
* Sixties.” This court seems origi- 
nally to have been endued with no- 
thing beyond a municipal authority. 
** At present it monopolizes the su- 
preme legislative and administrative 
power within the island.”{ At the 
same time, the Royal Court disclaims 
all power of making laws, only assum- 
ing the right to pass “such regula- 
tions as are necessary for enforcing 
and putting into due execution the 
laws of the island.”§ It seems, then, 
that, in practice, no local autho- 
rity exists capable, sui juris, of accom- 
plishing anything actually amounting 
to a reform, either constitutional or 
legal—the real authority, in such a 
case, being the sovereign in council. 
This fact it is important to observe, 


* Duncan’s “‘ History of Guernsey,” p. 440. 
t Several other functionaries are summoned, but merely pro forma. 


t Duncan, p. 443. 
§ Ibid. p. 430. 
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in connexion with the following cir- 
cumstances: Some short time ago, a 
commission was appointed by Sir 
James Graham to investigate the cri- 
minal law of the Channel Islands. 
Subsequent to the appointment of this 
commission, but before its labours 
were actually commenced, reasons 
were suggested to government for 
extending its investigations to the 
civil law also, which extension was ac- 
cordingly determined upon. Thereat, 
great consternation seized the Deli- 
berative States of Guernsey. Their 
pristine wisdom, however, forsook 
them not : assembling in all haste, they 
passed, by a large majority, a resolu- 
tion to the effect that “the laws and 
their administration satisfy the wishes 
and wants of the inhabitants, and that 
the institutions of the island pre- 
sent the means of considering and as- 
certaining, when occasion may pre- 
sent itself, the amendments which the 
wants of society, from time to time, 
may require, as well as to effect them, 
with the sanction of her Majesty and 
Council,” which resolution was forth- 
with despatched to the Home Secretary. 
From what we have above stated, the 
reader will be able to estimate the actual 
significance of this august proceeding. 
Not being in any degree a represen- 
tative body, the States, in declaring 
that “ the laws satisfy the wishes and 
wants of theinhabitants,” merely make 
an assertion which, whether true or 
not, is in no whit more authoritative 
than that of any dogmatical assembly 
of gentlemen at a breakfast or dinner- 
table ; while, for the same reason, the 
declaration that “the island institu- 
tions present the means of effecting 
such social amendments as may, from 
time to time, be required,” must be 
regarded as a piece of facetious wag- 
gery—a merry hit at the supposed 
“ greenness” of the Home Secretary 
in Guernsey matters, which we can- 
not help fancying delivered by the 
honourable mover with a sly wink at 
the “‘ Treasury benches.” The De- 
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liberative States have, undoubtedly, 
the initiative in reforms—they can 
propose amendments, and submit them 
to the final decision of the Sovereign 
in council ; but in a healthy body po- 
litic the initiative of reform should 
rest with the majority—with the mass. 
es on which reform acts—with the 
people, who in Guernsey possess no 
organs of political speech. To look 
for reform from the Deliberative States 
is to look for it from a quarter whence 
it cannot naturally come, since bodies 
so constituted, essentially represent, 
not the active forces of a community, 
but the check to an excess of action. 
Reform is as foreign to their nature, 
as movement is to matter ;—with both 
the impulse must be communicated— 
cannot be spontaneous, 

To resume.—Justice, both civil and 
criminal, is administered in Guernsey 
by the bailiff and the twelve “ jurats,” 
who also act as coroners, and form, 
when occasion requires it, an admiralty 
court. Such multifarious functions 
would seem to presuppose wisdom, far 
exceeding that of Solomon, in those 
fulfilling them. The Guernsey jurats 
are, generally speaking, gentlemen of 
the average amount of intelligence ; 
but it would be ridiculous to imagine 
them fitted for such a complication of 
duties, especially as no sort of prepa- 
ratory education is required of them! 
Indeed, being all of them unpaid, they 
may safely be presumed to have de- 
voted their chief attention and intel- 
lectual energies to some specific profes- 
sion or business.* The bailiff alone is 
salaried, and being, moreover, ap- 
pointed by the crown, may be expected 
to be properly qualified for his posi- 
tion ;+ but his actual influence is only 
secondary—he is, indeed, the presid- 
ing judge, and delivers his opinion 
before all the others; but causes are 
decided by a majority of the jurats— 
the bailiff only possessing a casting 
vote. A sketch of the mode of pro- 
ceeding before this tribunal, in a ca- 
pital case—suppose murder—will show, 


* We remember well when we firmly believed that our revered grandaunt was 
a jurat. In recording here our conviction that her talents and acquirements would 
have rendered her perfectly competent to take a high place amongst those august 
gentlemen, we can conscientiously declare that this tribute to her memory is en- 
tirely free from the exaggeration of affection. 

+ The present bailiff, P. $8. Carey, Esq., late Professor of Law, University Col- 
lege, London, is a gentleman in whose society it is impossible to be, without imme- 


diately recognizing a superior intellect. 
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at a glance, the fatal errors of the sys- 
tem. Asa first step, the bailiff, and 
not less than two out of the twelve 
jurats, hold an inquest on the body, 
as coroner ; in the second place, they 
examine witnesses in private, asa grand 
jury ; in the third place, they have the 
culprit brought before them, as ma- 
gistrates, when the indictment is read 
over to him, and he is called on to 
plead and choose counsel; in the 
fourth place, they examine witnesses 
for the prosecution, excluding both the 
prisoner and his counsel, as—what ?— 
a star-chamber committee !—in the 
fifth place, they confront the prisoner 
with these witnesses, whose deposi- 
tions are read over to him, and whom 
he (or his counsel) is then allowed to 
cross-examine. After this, counsel 
may demand to examine witnesses in 
behalf of the prisoner—but he must 
state the particular facts he proposes 
to prove, and it then rests with the 
court to decide whether the evidence 
shall be admitted or not!—Finally, 
the day of trial arrives, when the 
court must be composed of the bailiff, 
and not less than seven jurats. On 
this occasion these functionaries make 
their appearance as judge and jury— 
changing character with a facility 
which must put any harlequin to the 
blush !—the witnesses are not person- 
ally called—their depositions only be- 
ing read—by which arrangement the 
moral effect produced by hesitation, 
prevarication, inconsistencies, &c., is 
entirely lost upon such of the jurats 
as may not have found it convenient 
to be present at the preliminary pro- 
ceedings, as well as (what is more im- 
portant) on the prisoner’s counsel, 
whose presence at those proceedings 
was legally prohibited! As soon as 
the depositions are finished, and before 
the crown prosecution has stated its 
case, the defence is called for, and is 
followed by the speech of the procu- 
reur du roi, which concludes with a 
suggestion of the punishment to be 
inflicted ; this again is succeeded by 
an oration from the other crown lawyer, 
the controleur du roi, who also sug- 
gests a penalty, not necessarily the 
same with that of his learned col- 
league. The bailiff then sums up, 


adding, in like manner, his individual 
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estimate of the punishment merited, 
and jurats, in succession, according to 
seniority, publicly state their respec- 
tive opinions on the matter—both sen- 
tence and penalty being fixed by vote ; 
whence it follows that every criminal 
trial in Guernsey comprehends also an 
act of criminal legislation. We be- 
lieve the Guernsey jurats to be men 
of unblemished reputation and inte- 
grity ; but we fearlessly assert that 
any approximation to impartial justice 
under a system such as we have des- 
cribed, is morally impossible. Fearful 
to relate, the judgment thus arrived 
at, even if capital, is “ final and irre- 
versible,” and may be executed in- 
stanter. 

Before passing from criminal to 
civil law, we must not omit to men- 
tion a strange remnant of feudal 
abuses existing in Guernsey at this 
day—* However many and important 
the witnesses may be in a criminal 
case, twelve only are admitted to give 
evidence, and these are selected at the 
option of the public prosecutor !” On 
a recent trial, for felony of an aggra- 
vated class, the queen’s “ procureur” is 
reported to have said—‘ He was pre- 
cluded from bringing forward further 
proof on this (an essential) point, by 
the law which forbade the hearing of 
more than twelve witnesses. Had he 
been at liberty to call other witnesses, 
he could probably have strengthened 
his case.”* The prisoners were acquit- 
ted! 

With regard to the civil jurispru- 
dence of the Channel Islands, we can- 
not pretend to enter into any elaborate 
details. It will be sufficient briefly to 
describe one of its most characteristic 
features—the law of guarantee. In 
Jersey and Guernsey, the transfer of 
landed property is effected by a pecu- 
liar arrangement, not without its ad- 
vantages. All such property is no- 
minally valued at so many “ quarters 
of wheat’”—a quarter being general- 
ly assumed to represent a capital of 
twenty pounds, island currency (equi- 
valent, in Guernsey, to about nineteen 
pounds sterling)—or, at five per cent., 
arent of one pound per annum. Thus, 
a piece of land worth eight hundred 
pounds, is valued at forty quarters, 
and the ordinary mode of purchasing 


* Vide ‘‘ The Guernsey Star” Newspaper, l7th August, 1846. 
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it would be as follows:—The pur- 
chaser pays to the seller, as a sort of 
guarantee of solvency, one-fourth of 
the estimated value, two hundred 
pounds, in cash; the remainder is 
converted into a rent-charge on the 
estate, which, in our supposed case, 
will amount to thirty pounds per an- 
num ; or, in Guernsey phrase, thirty 
quarters.” This rent-charge is more 
commonly perpetual, but sometimes 
specially redeemable by instalments. 
In the former case, it so far resembles 
ound-rents with us, that it is trans- 
erable, ad libitum, without any inter- 
ference with the actual tenant. As 
soon as his contract is completed, the 
purchaser holds this property almost 
as a fee-simple ; he can build where he 
pleases, fell timber, cultivate and en- 
close the land according to his will and 
leasure, and at his death it descends, 
in conformity with the island laws, to 
his legal heirs. Sometimes these pur- 
chases are effected without a farthing 
of capital passing between the parties 
—the whole value of the land to be 
sold being converted intoa rent-charge. 
A system of this kind, of course, 
greatly facilitates the acquisition of 
property, and is, in many respects, 
well adapted to these little islands, 
where capital must be limited to a very 
low average—at the same time it na- 
turally acts as an incentive to econo- 
mical habits. But the very facility it 
affords necessitates a proportionately 
strict check upon the abuses to which 
it thence becomes exposed. Such a 
check is easily found in equable bank- 
ruptcy laws ; but, unfortunately, equity 
is a characteristic entirely foreign to 
this class of laws in Guernsey. Ac- 
cording to the system of guarantee in 
force in that island, the whole of a 
man’s real property, including what- 
ever portion he may have inherited, 
becomes security for the quarters due 
on any separate part, and this liability 
extends, not only to what is actually 
in his possession, but to all that which 
was in his possession at the time of 
making the contract, but which may 
since have passed to other proprietors. 
Before the month of December, 1825, 
even property purchased or inherited 
subsequent to such contract was, in like 
manner, liable, and this regulation still 
affects all transactions concluded prior 
to that date. Thus: suppose A. pos- 
sesses an estate and houses, purchased 
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in 1824, and charged with a certain 
amount of perpetual quarters. Subse. 
quently, he inherits another estate, 
which he disposes of, in the usual 
manner, to B., who, being engaged in 
business, invests capital thereon, in the 
form, say, of a factory, flour-mill, &c., 
according to his specific occupation. 
In the meantime, the estate origin- 
ally purchased by A. deteriorates ; the 
houses on it fall into decay, and inci- 
dental causes diminish the value of the 
land, which value, if in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, is probably an arti- 
ficial one. A. by this time is defunct— 
the deteriorated estate has been divided 
among his children, and the least pro- 
vident of these suddenly becomes bank- 
rupt. Upon this the original possessor 
makes what is called a saisie upon the 
property, including not only that of 
all the brothers, but also the estate in 
the hand of our manufacturing friend 
B., who, like the others, is liable to be 
entirely ejected (without receiving one 
farthing compensation for all the capi- 
tal he has laid out), unless he consent 
to take the bankrupt’s estate, together 
with all the debts charged against it, 
and continue the payment of the quar- 
ters due thereon. The liability in 
which B. stands is termed the “ garantie 
indirecte,” while that of the brothers, or 
co-heirs, is the “ garantieimmédiate”— 
the distinction being so far in favour 
of the former, that he can only be 
called upon to abandon the property 
actually purchased from A. (with, how- 
ever, all his own improvements), while 
the latter are liable in all their real 
property, even that inherited from a 
different line! When a saisie has been 
made, the detaining creditor must 
give public notice that those having 
demands against the bankrupt’s estate 
are to register their claims, on pain of 
forfeiture, before a certainday. The 
creditors are classified according to 
the date of registry; those entered 
before the saisie having the priority of 
claim to those entered subsequently, 
which last are all regarded as “ in 
parity of rights." As soon as the re- 
gistry is closed, each of the creditors 
in turn, beginning with the last regis- 
tered, is summoned either to take the 
bankrupt’s estate and pay off all the 
debts recorded against it, prior to his 
own, or to abandon, entirely and for 
ever, his individual claim. A moment’s 
consideration of this system will show 
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that it is one favourable to the rich, 
but directly adverse to the poor* cre- 
ditor—in other words, that it is emi- 
nently unjust. A bankrupt’s estate 
is, almost of necessity, encumbered 
beyond its value: the creditors, there- 
fore, at the bottom of the list, are 
pretty sure to find the debts above 
them heavier than the sum they could 
hope to realize in constituting them- 
selves (as is the technical phrase) 
saises proprictaires. Although the 
surrender of their claims may bring 
them to the verge of ruin, still this 
must be preferred to the certain de- 
struction which the assumption of all 
the insolvent’s responsibilities would 
bring with it. In this way the claims 
are, one after the other, wiped off, 
until only so many remain as may 
leave a fair chance of benefit to the 
accepting creditor. At this stage, 
however, other considerations present 
themselves to diminish the number of 
competitors : the estate is deteriorated 
by neglect, and the buildings upon it 
e(some of them perhaps factories) are 
fallen into decay; its value is thus 
rendered relative instead of absolute : 
to the small capitalist it were an em- 
barrassment and a risk ; to the large, 
a fine field of speculation, a certain 
source of wealth. The small capitalist 
must therefore yield; and this wise 
and beneficent process concludes with 
filling the pockets of the wealthiest 
creditor,and sending the poor “empty 
away !"+ 

It were endless to detail the abuse 
within abuse to which this grand abuse 
gives rise: its effect, as viewed by the 
political economist, is too obvious to 
need indication. But reviewing the 
facts we have just given, and recol- 
lecting that they have been in undis- 
turbed operation for centuries, we can- 
not help recording it as our opinion, 
that the “ Deliberative States” of 
Guernsey, in solemnly declaring that 
“ the institutions of the island present 
the means of effecting such social 
amendments as may, from time to 
time, be required,” passed a satire up- 
on themselves, exceeding in severity 
anything even “Junius” could have 
uttered ! 
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Such are, in brief and imperfect out- 
line, the characteristic features of the 
social and of the political condition of 
Guernsey. That in both there is much 
room for beneficial change, can scarcely 
be disputed, and is not disputed by the 
more intelligent of the islanders them- 
selves. The means of effecting such a 
change are easily pointed out, as a 
generality ; but to determine them in 
detail would require infinitely more 
space, wisdom, and experience than 
we can layclaim to. In general terms, 
then, the root of the evil seems to lie 
in one comprehensive fact—the political 
isolation in which these islands (for our 
remarks apply, with at least equal force, 
to Jersey also) are placed with respect 
to the world around them. Having no 
points of contact, no community of in- 
terests, with any power playing a part 
in the grand drama of modern history; 
the forward movement of Europe has 
left them centuries behind, where they 
still remain lazily becalmed in the mud- 
dy waters of the middle ages. Their 
narrow limits have afforded no room 
for internal expansion, neither could 
any germ of progress find nutriment 
amid such poverty of assimilatory ele- 
ments. The truth of this position no 
ealm observer can dispute: nearly all 
that is good and well-ordered in the 
Channel Islands is directly traceable to 
the influence of England, while all that 
is bad may as easily be deduced from 
indigenous causes. But this English 
influence is, under existing circum- 
stances, broken and superficial ; it has 
to penetrate through a dense fog of er- 
ror and prejudice, in many points ut- 
terly impervious, everywhere dimming 
and distorting its beneficent rays. It 
follows, clearly, that all remedial mea- 
sures must direct themselves to doing 
away with as much as possible of the 
obstacles to this influence. As the 
Channel Islands are not colonies—not 
children educated under the immediate 
action of the mother—although placed 
in a precisely similar dependence— 
England should endeavour to supply a 
substitute for the force of such blood 
relationship. She should attach them 
to herself, not alone by dependency 
and steam intercourse, but by actual 


* A general characteristic, be it remarked, of feudalism and all its remnants, 


both in Guernsey and elsewhere. 


+ Authorities—Warburton’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Laws and Customs of Guernsey,” 


ad loc. ; Duncan’s History, section ‘ Constitution ;” 


and ‘‘ Essay on Laws of 


Real Property in Guernsey,” by P. Jeremie, Advocate. 
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graft and assimilation, transfusing in- 
to them a portion of her own system, 
nervous, venous, and arterial. In 
other words, she should establish be- 
between herself and them a political 
and judicial, instead of a simply seig- 
neural connexion.* How this is to be 
done, is a question — resolvable by 
the practical jurist and legislator; even 
did our vanity suffice to lead us into 
suggestions on the subject, the fact 
that while we write, a government 
commission is actually sitting on the 
criminal law of the islands, and will 
certainly be succeeded by a similar in- 
quest upon the civil law also, would 
effectually check its presumption. 
There is one point, however, to which, 
as it scarcely seems to come within the 
exact province of either of these com- 
missions, we will venture briefly to ad- 
vert. This is, the singular inconsis- 
tency of permitting French to remain 
the legalized national language of Jer- 
sey and Guernsey. We have already 
recorded our belief that, in the latter 
island at least, this language has com- 
pletely lost all elements of vitality. 
Among the wealthier classes its use is 
altogether exploded, and English may 
certainly be regarded as the favourite 
with almost the entire population of 
St. Peter’s Port—a population con- 
stituting two-thirds of the whole 
island. The patois prevalent among 
the poorer inhabitants of the rural dis- 
tricts is (as we before stated) con- 
stantly recruiting itself from the Eng- 
lish, instead of from the French—a fact 
whose significance has been already 
pointed out. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, the language in which all judicial 
and legislative proceedings are carried 
on, is the language of the uneducated 
minority. Apart from the deterio- 
rating social influences hence spring- 
ingt—influences affecting the legal 
profession, the state of agriculture, 
and the education and ideas of the 
poorer orders—grave political consi- 
derations are involved in thisfact. The 
Channel Islands belong geographically 
to France; it is the clear policy of 
England, therefore, carefully to coun- 
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teract the facility of influence hence 
afforded to that country, increased a 
thousand fold by identity of language. 
Nor let the apparent insignificance of 
these possessions render us apathetic 
in this matter. During peace, the 
Channel Islands are indeed of small 
account; but, in the event of a war, 
if captured through any negligence of 
ours, and strongly fortified by the 
French, they would, from their imme- 
diate neighbourhood to the fine har- 
bours of St. Malo and Cherbourg, be 
more than equivalent to a hostile chan- 
nel fleet, and might harass our navy 
and merchant service to an incalculable 
extent. The great mischief done to 
French commerce by the Guernsey 
privateers, fitted out by individuals, 
during the late war, supplies a crite- 
rion of what the immense resources of 
an enterprising enemy, with the pos- 
session of these islands, might accom- 
plish against ourselves. Their impor- 
tance in this point of view was com- 
prehended at a glance -by the present 
lieutenant-governor of Guernsey—a 
pre-eminent master of military science 
—and a plan for their efficient fortifi- 
cation, which may, we trust, be adopt- 
ed, at least to some extent, has been 
laid by him before government. But 
this is not the only subject on which 
that distinguished officer has provided 
for the well being of the Channel Is- 
lands. General Napier’s intellect is 
not great on one side only; his keen 
judgment has penetrated the social no 
less rapidly than the military defects 
of the government entrusted to him, 
and it is through his persevering re- 
presentations that the Home Office has 
been induced to appoint the commissions 
already spoken of. Thus the man 
whom a prejudiced portion of the in- 
habitants of Guernsey love to abuse, 
like children who revile the chasten- 
ing hand which secures their future 
welfare, is actually the prime instiga- 
tor of all the coming reforms which, 
with wiser laws and purer justice, must 
tend to spread increased civilization, 
wealth, and happiness, among them! 


* We do not mean to say that the Channel Islands ought to be entirely incorpo- 
rated into our political system—some concessions must, of course, be made to the 
long-existing customs and prejudices of the islanders. 

¢ Let us not be supposed to imply that there is any French feeling in those is- 


jJands—the contrary is the case. 
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THE BLACK PROPHET—A TALE OF IRISH FAMINE. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A PICTURE FOR THE PRESENT—SARAH BREAKS HER WORD. 


Tre gray of a cold frosty morning 
had begun to dawn, and the angry red 
of the eastern sky gradually to change 
into that dim but darkening aspect 
which marks a coming tempest of 
snow, when the parish priest, the Rev. 
Father Hanratty, accompanied by 
Nelly M‘Gowan, passed along the 
Ballynafail road, on their way to the 
Grange, for the purpose of having a 
communication with Charley Hanlon. 
It would, indeed, be impossible to 
describe a morning more strongly 
marked than the one in question, by 
that cold and shivering impression of 
utter misery which it is calculated to 
leave on any mind, especially when as- 
sociated with the sufferings of our peo- 
ple. The breeze was keen and so 
cutting, that one felt as if that part 
of the person exposed to it, had under- 
gone the process of excoriation, and 
when a stronger blast than usual swept 
over the naked and desolate-looking 
fields, its influence actually benumbed 
the joints, and penetrated the whole 
system with a sensation that made one 
imagine the very marrow within the 
bones was frozen. They had not pro- 
ceeded far beyond the miserable shed 
where Sarah, in the rapid prostration 
of typhus, had been forced to take 
shelter, when, on passing a wretched 
cabin by the road side, which, from its 
open door and ruinous windows, had 
all the appearance of being uninha- 
bited, they heard the moanings of 
some unhappy individual within, ac- 
companied, as it were, with something 
like the low, feeble wail of an infant. 

«* Ah,” said the worthy priest, “ this, 
I fear, is another of these awful cases 
of desertion and death that are too 
common in this terrible and scourging 
visitation. We must not pass here 
without seeing what is the matter, 
and rendering such assistance as we 
can.” 

‘‘ Wid the help o’ God, my foot 
won't cross the threshel,” replied 
Nelly— I know it’s the sickness— 


God keep it from us!—an’ I won't put 
myself in the way of it.” 

‘Don’t profane the name of the 
Almighty, you wretched woman,” re- 
plied the priest, alighting from his 
horse, ‘it is always his will and wish, 
that in such trials as these you should 
do whatever you can for your suffering 
fellow-creatures.” 

“But if I should catch it,” the 
other replied, “ what ’ud become o’ 
me? might n’t I be as bad as they are 
in there; an’ may be in the same 
place too; an’ God knows I’m not fit 
to die.” 

**Stay where you are,” said the 
priest, “until I enter the house, and 
if your assistance should be necessary, 
1 shall command you to come in.” 

* Well, if you ordher me,” replied 
the superstitious creature, ‘“ that 
changes the case. I'll be then undher 
obadience to my clargy.” 

“If you had better observed the 
precepts of your religion, and the in- 
junctions of your clergy, wretched 
woman, you would not be the vile 
creature you are to-day,” he replied, 
as he hooked his horse’s bridle upon a 
staple in the door-post, and entered 
the cabin. 

«¢ Oh, merciful Father, support me!” 
he exclaimed ; “ what a sight is here! 
Come in at once,” he added, address- 
ing himself to Nelly; ‘and if you 
have a woman’s heart within you, aid 
me in trying what can be done.” 

Awed by his words, but with timi- 
dity and reluctance, she approached 
the scene of appalling misery which 
there lay before them. But how shall 
we describe it? The*cabin in which 
they stood had been evidently for some 
time deserted, a proof that its former 
humble inmates had been all swept off 
by typhus ; for in these peculiar and 
not uncommon cases, no other family 
would occupy the house thus left deso- 
late, so that the cause of its desertion 
was easily understood. The floor was 
strewed in some places with little 
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stopples of rotten thatch, evidently 
blown in by the wind of the previous 
night; the cheerless fire-place was 
covered with clots of soot, and the 
floor was all spattered over with the 
black shining moisture, called soot- 
drops, which want of heat and habita- 
tion caused to fall from the roof. The 
cold, strong blast, too, from time to 
time, rushed in with wild moans of 
desolation, that rose and fell in almost 
supernatural tones, and swept the 
dead ashes and soot from the fire- 
place, and the rotten thatch from 
the floor, in little eddies that spun 
about until they had got into some 
nook or corner where the fiercer 
strength of the blast could not reach 
them. Stretched out in this wretched 
and abandoned hut, lay before the 
good priest and his companion, a group 
of misery, consisting of both the dying 
and the dead—to wit, a mother and 
her three children. Over in the cor- 
ner, on the right hand side of the fire. 
place, the unhappy and perishing crea- 
ture lay, divided, or rather torn asun- 
der, as it were, by the rival claims of 
affection. Lying close to her cold and 
shivering breast was an infant of about 
six months old, striving feebly, from 
time to time, to draw from that na- 
tural source of affection the sustenance 
which had been dried up by chilling 
misery and want. Beside her, on the 
left, lay a boy—a pale, emaciated boy— 
about eight years old, silent and mo- 
tionless, with the exception that, ever 
and anon, he turned round his heavy 
blue eyes, as if to ask some comfort or 
aid, or even some notice from his unfor- 
tunate mother, who, as if conscious of 
these affectionate supplications, pressed 
his wan cheek tenderly with her fin- 
gers, to intimate to him that, as far 
as she could, she responded to, and 
acknowledged these last entreaties of 
the heart ; whilst, again, she felt her 
affections called upon by the apparent- 
ly dying struggles of the infant that 
was, inreality, fast perishing at thenow 
exhausted fountain of its life. Be- 
tween these two claimants was the 
breaking heart of the woeful mother 
divided, but the alternations of her 
love seemed now almost wrought up 
to the last terrible agonies of mere 
animal instinct, when the sufferings 
are strong in proportion to that debi- 
lity of reason which supervenes in 
such deaths as arise from famine, or 
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under those feelings of indescribable 
torture which tore her affection, as 
it were, to pieces, and paralyzed her 
higher powers of moral suffering. 
Beyond the infant again, and next the 
wall, lay a girl, it might be about 
eleven, stretched, as ifin sleep, and 
apparently in a state of composure 
that struck one forcibly, when con- 
trasted, from its utter stillness, with 
the yet living agonies by which she 
was surrounded. It was evident from 
the decency with which the girl’s thin 
scanty covering was arranged, and the 
emaciated arms placed by her side, 
that the poor parent had endeavoured, 
as well as she ‘could, to lay her out; 
and, oh, great God! what‘a task for a 
mother, and under what circumstances 
must it have been performed! There, 
however, did the corpse of this fair 
and unhappy child lie; her light and 
silken locks blown about her still and 
death-like features by the ruffian blast, 
and the complacency which had evi- 
dently characterized her countenance 
when: in life, now stamped by death, 
with the sharp and worn expression of 
misery and the grave. Thus sur- 
rounded lay the dying mother, and it 
was not until the priest had taken in, 
at more than one view, the whole ter- 
rors of this awful scene, that he had 
time to let his eyes rest upon her coun- 
tenance and person. Whenhe did, how- 
ever, the history, though a fearful one, 
was, in her case, as indeed in too many, 
legible at a glance, and may be com- 
prised in one word—starvation. 

Father Hanratty was a firm-minded 
man, with a somewhat rough manner, 
but a heart natural and warm. After 
looking upon her face for a few mo- 
ments, he clasped his hands closely to- 
gether, and, turning up his eyes to 
heaven, exclaimed— 

* Great God, guide and support 
me in this trying scene!” 

And, indeed, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at that he uttered such an exclama- 
tion. There lay in the woman’s eyes 
—between her knit and painful eye- 
brows, over her shrunk upper fore- 
head, upon her sharp cheek-bones, and 
along the ridge of her thin, wasted 
nose—there lay upon her skeleton 
arms, pointed elbows, and long-jointed 
fingers, a frightful expression, at once 
uniform and varied, that spoke of 
gaunt and yellow famine in all its 
most hideous horrors. Her eyeballs 
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protruded even to sharpness, and as 
she glared about her with a half con- 
scious, and half instinctive look, there 
seemed a fierce demand in her eye that 
would have been painful, were it not 
that it was occasionally tamed down 
into something mournful and implor- 
ing by a recollection of the helpless 
beings that were about her. Stripped, 
as she then was, of all that civilized 
society presents to a human being on 
the bed of death—without friends, aid 
of any kind, comfort, sympathy, or the 
consolations of religion—she might be 
truly said to have sunk to the mere 
condition of animal life—whose uncon- 
trollable impulses had thus left their 
startling and savage impress upon her 
countenance, unless, as we have said, 
when the faint dawn of consciousness 
threw a softer and more human light 
into her wild features. 

“In the name and in the spirit of 
God’s mercy,” asked the priest, “ and 
if you have the use of your tongue 
or voice, tell me what the matter is 
with you or yourchildren? Is it sick- 
ness or starvation ?” 

The sound of a human voice appear- 
ed to arrest her attention, and rouse 
her a little. She paused, as it were, 
from her sufferings, and looked first 
at the priest, and then at his compa- 
nion—but she spoke not. He then 
repeated the question, and after a little 
delay he saw that her lips moved. 

“She is striving to speak,” said he, 
“but cannot. I will stoop to her.” 

He repeated the question a third 
time, and, stooping so as to bring his 
ear near her mouth, he could catch, 
expressed very feebly and indistinctly, 
the word—hunger. She then made an 
effort, and bent down her mouth to the 
infant which now lay still at her breast. 
She felt for its little heart, she felt its 
little lips—but they were now chill 
and motionless; its little hands had 
ceased to gather any longer around 
her breast ; it was cold—it was breath- 
less—it was dead! Her countenance 
now underwent a singular and touch- 
ing change—a kind of solemn joy—a 
sorrowful serenity was diffused over it. 
She seemed to remember their posi- 
tion, and was in the act, after having 
raised her eyes to heaven, of putting 
round her hand to feel for the boy who 
lay on the other side, when she was 
seized with a short and rather feeble 
spasm, and, laying down her head in 
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its original position between her chil- 
dren, she was at last freed from life 
and all the sufferings which its gloomy 
lot had inflicted upon her and those 
whom she loved. 

The priest, seeing that she was 
dead, offered up a short but earnest 
prayer for the repose of her soul, after 
which he turned his attention to the 
boy. 

*‘ The question now is,” he observed 
to his companion, “can we save this 
poor but interesting child?” 

“‘ [hardly think it possible,” she re- 
plied; ‘doesn’t your reverence see 
that death’s workin’ at him—and an 
aisey job he'll have of the poor thing 
now.” 

“‘ Hunger and cold have here done 
awful work,” said Father Hanratty, 
‘‘ as they have and will in many other 
conditions similar to this. I shall 
mount my horse, and if you lift the 
poor child up, I will wrap him as well 
as I can in my great coat,”—which, by 
the way, he stripped off him as he 
spoke. He then folded it round the 
boy, and putting him into Nelly’s arma, 
was about to leave the cabin, when the 
child, looking around him for a mo- 
ment, and then upon his mother, made 
a faint struggle to get back. 

“« What is it, asthore?” asked the 
woman ; “ what is it you want ?” 

‘«¢ Lave me wid my mother,” he said; 
“let me go to her; my poor father’s 
dead, an’ left us—oh! let me stay wid 
her.” 

The poor boy’s voice was so low 
and feeble, that it was with difficulty 
she heard the words, which she repeat- 
ed to the priest. 

* Dear child,” said the latter, “ we 
are bringing you to where you will get 
food and drink, and a warm bed to go 
to, and you will get better, I hope.” 

And as he took the helpless and in- 
nocent sufferer into his arms, after 
having fixed himself in the saddle, the 
tears of strong compassion ran down 
his cheeks. 

“He is as light as a feather, poor 
thing,” exclaimed the kind-hearted 
man; “but I trust in heaven we may 
save him yet.” 

And they immediately hurried on- 
ward to the next house, which hap- 
pened to be that of our friend Jerry 
Sullivan, to the care of whose humane 
and affectionate family they consigned 
him, 
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We cannot dwell here upon that 
which every reader can anticipate ; it 
is enough to say that the boy with 
care recovered, and that his unfortu- 
nate mother with her two children 
received an humble grave in the near- 
est churchyard, beyond the reach of 
the storms and miseries of life for 
ever. 

On reaching the Grange, or rather 
the house now occupied by widow Han- 
lon, the priest having sent for Charley, 
into whose confidence he had for some 
time been admitted, had a private con- 
ference, of considerable length, with 
him and the pedlar ; after which, Nelly 
was called in, as it would seem, to 
make some disclosure connected with 
the subject they were discussing. A 
deep gloom, however, rested upon both 
Hanlon and the pedlar; and it was 
sufficiently evident that whatever the 
import of Nelly M‘Gowan’s communi- 
cation may have been, it was not of so 
cheering a nature as to compensate for 
the absence of widow Hanlon, and the 
party for which she had been sent. 
Father Hanratty having left them, they 
took an early breakfast, and proceeded 
to Ballynafail—which we choose to de- 
signate as the assize town—in order to 
watch, with disappointed and heavy 
hearts, the trial of Condy Dalton, in 
whose fate they felt a deeper interest 
than the reader might suppose. 

All the parties attended, the Prophet 
among the rest; and it might have 
been observed, that his countenance 
was marked by an expression of pecu- 
liar determination. His brow was, if 
possible, darker than usual; his eye 
was quicker and more circumspect ; 
but his complexion, notwithstanding 
this, was not merely pale, but abso- 
lutely white’ as ashes. The morn- 
ing came, however, and the assizes 
were opened with the usual formalities, 
The judge’s charge to the grand jury, 
in consequence of the famine outrages 
which had taken place to such an ex- 
tent, was unusually long; nor was the 
King against Hanlon,” for the murder 
of Sullivan, left without due advice and 
comment. In this way a considerable 
portion of the day passed. At length 
a trial for horse-stealing came on, but 
closed too late to allow them to think 
of commencing any other case during 
that day; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, that of Condy Dalton was 
postponed until the next morning. 
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It is an impressive thing, and fills 
the mind with a reverend sense of the 
wisdom manifested by an over-ruling 
Providence, to reflect upon the won- 
drous manner in which the influence 
of slight incidents is made to frustrate 
the subtlest designs of human inge- 
nuity, and vindicate the justice of the 
Almighty in the eyes of his creatures, 
sometimes for the reward of the just, 
and as often for the punishment of the 
guilty. Had the trial of Dalton, for 
instance, gone on, as had been antici- 
pated, during the first day, it is impos- 
sible to say how many of the characters 
in our humble drama might have grie- 
vously suffered or escaped in conse- 
quence. At all events itis not likely that 
the following dialogue would have ever 
taken place, or been made instrumental 
in working out purposes, and defeating 
plans, with which the reader, if he is 
not already, will very soon be made 
acquainted. 

Donnel Dhu had returned from the 
assizes, and was sitting, as usual, por- 
ing upon the fire, when he asked the 
old woman who nursed Sarah, if there 
had been any persons inquiring for 
him since nightfall. 

“* Three or four,” she replied; “ but 
I said you hadn’t come home yet ; an’ . 
divil a one o’ them but was all on the 
same tune, an’ bid me to tell you ¢hat 
it was a safe night.” 

** Well, I hope it is, Biddy,” he re- 
plied ; * but not so safe,” he added to 
himself, “as I could wish it to be. 
How is Sarah ?” 

** She’s better,” replied the woman, 
an’ was up to-day for an hour or 
two ; but still she’s poorly, and I think 
her brain isn’t right yet.” 

*¢ Very likely it isn’t,” said the Pro- 
phet. “ But, Biddy, when were you 
at Shanco ?” 

** Not this week past.” 

Well, then, if you like to slip over 
for an hour or so now, you may, an’ 
I'll take care of Sarah till you come 
back ; only don’t be longer.” 

* Long life to you, Donnel ; throth 
an’ I want to go, if it was only to set 
the little matthers right for them poor 
orphans, my grandchildre.” 

** Well, then, go,” he replied ; ** but 
don’t be more than an hour away, 
mind. I'll take care of Sarah for you 
till you come back.” 

At this moment a tap came to the 
door, and Donnel, on hearing it, went 
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out, and in a minute or two returned 
again, saying— 

‘‘ Hurry, Biddy ; make haste, if you 
wish to go at all; but remimber not 
to be more than an hour away.” 

The old creature accordingly threw 
her cloak about her, and made the best 
of her way to see her grandchildren, 
both of whose parents had been swept 
off by the first deadly ravages of the 
typhus fever. 

She had not been long gone, when 
another tap was given, and Donnel, on 
opening the door, said— 

“ You may come in now; she’s off 
to Shanco. I didn’t think it safe that 
she should see us together on this night, 
at allevents. Sit down. This girl’s 
illness has nearly spoiled all ; however, 
we must only do the best we can. 
Thank God the night’s dark, that’s one 
comfort.” 

‘* If we could’ a’ had Dalton found 
guilty,” replied Rody, all would be 
well over this night, an’ we might be 
on our way out o’ this to America ; 
but what ’ud you do wid Sarah, if we 
had? Sure she wouldn’t be able to 
thravel, nor she won't, I doubt, as it 
is.” 

‘* Sarah,” replied the Prophet, who 
suspected the object of the question, 
‘is well fit to take care of herself. We 
must only go without her, if she’s not 
able to come the day afther to-morrow. 
Where are the boys for the Grange ?” 

* Undher shelther of the Grey Stone, 
waiting to start.” 

** Well, then, as it is,” said Donnel, 
*‘ they know their business, at any rate. 
The Grange folk don’t expect them 
this week to come, you think?” 

Rody looked at the Prophet very 
keenly, as he thought of the conversa- 
tion that took place between himself 
and Charley Hanlon, and which, upon 
an ‘explanation with Donnel, he had 
detailed. The fellow, however, as we 
said, was both cowardly and suspicious, 
and took it into his head that his friend 
might feel disposed to play him a trick, 
by sending him to conduct the burgla- 
ry, of which Hanlon had spoken with 
such startling confidence—a piece of 
cowardice which, indeed, was com- 
pletely gratuitous and unfounded on 
his part ; the truth being, that it was 
the Prophet’s interest, above all things, 
to keep Rody out of danger, both for 
that worthy individual's sake and his 
own. Rody, we say, looked at him ; 
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and of a certainty it must be admitted, 
that the physiognomy of our friend, 
the Seer, during that whole day, was 
one from which no very high opinion 
of his integrity or good faith could 
be drawn. 

*¢ It’s a very sthrange thing,” replied 
Rody, in a tone of thought and reflec- 
tion, “ how Charley Hanlon came to 
know of this matther at all.” 

« He never heard a word of it,” re- 
plied Donnel, “ barrin’ from yourself.” 

“From me!” replied Rody, indig- 
nantly ; * what do you mane by that ?” 

‘*‘ Why, when you went to sound 
him,” said Donnel, “you let too much 
out ; and Charley was too cute not to 
see what you wor at.” 

‘* All Feasthalagh an’ nonsense,” re- 
turned Rody, who, by the way, enter- 
tained a very high opinion of his own 
sagacity; ‘no mortal could suspect 
that there was a plot to rob the house 
from what J said; but hould,” he 
added, slapping his knee, as if he had 
made a discovery, “ma chorp an’ dioual, 
but I have it all!” 

** What is it?” said the Prophet, 
calmly. 

* You tould the matther to Sarah, 
an’ she, by coorse, tould it to Charley 
Hanlon, that she tells every thing to.” 

‘* No sich thing,” replied the other. 
“Sarah knows nothing about the rob- 
bery that’s to go on to-night at the 
Grange, but she did about the plan 
upon Mave Sullivan, and promised to 
help us in it, as I tould you before.” 

“* Well, at any rate,” replied Dun- 
can, “ I'll have nothing to do wid this 
robbery—devil a thing ; but I’ll make 
a bargain wid you—if you manage the 
Grange business, I’ll lend a hand in 
Mave Sullivan’s affair.” 

The Prophet looked at him, fasten- 
ing his dark piercing eyes upon his 
face— 

‘TI see,” he proceeded, “ you’re sus- 
picious or you're cowardly, or maybe 
both; but to make you feel that I’mnei- 
ther the one nor the other, and that 
you have no raison to be so either, I 
say I'll take you at your word. Do 
manage Mave Sullivan’s business, and 

I'll see what can be done with the 
other. An’ listen to me now, it’s our 
business, in case of a discovery of the 
robbery, to have Masther Dick’s neck 
as far in the noose for Mave’s affair as 
ours may be for the other thing ; an’ 
for the same raison you needn't care 
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how far you drive him. He doesn't 
wish to have violence; but do you 
take care that there will be violence, 
an’ then may be we may manage him if 
there’s a discovery in the other affair,” 

“Donnel, you’re a great headpiece 
—the divil’s not so deep as you are; 
but as the most of them all is strangers, 
an’ they say there’s two girls in Sulli- 
van’s instead o’ one, how will the 
strange boys know the right one ?” 

* If it goes to that,” said the Pro- 
mo * you'll know her by the clipped 

ead. The minute they seize upon 
the girl with the clipped head, let them 
make sure of her. Poor foolish Tom 
Dalton, who knows nothing about our 
scheme, thinks the visit is merely to 
frighten the Sullivans; but when you 
get the girl, let her be brought to the 
cross-roads of Tulnavert, where Mas- 
ther Tom will have a chaise waitin’ 
for her, an’ wanst she’s with him your 
care’s over. Inthe meantime, while 
he’s waitin’ there, I an’ the others will 
see what can be done at the Grange.” 

“ But tell me, Donnel; you don’t 
intend, surely, to lave poor Sarah be- 
hind us ?” 

« Eh ?—Sarah ?” returned the Pro- 
phet. 

“Ay; becaise you said so awhile 

one.” 

«I know I said so awhile ago; but 
regardin’ Sarah, Rody, she’s the only 
livin’ thing on this earth that I care 
about. I have hardened my heart, 
thank God, dggainst all the world but 
herself; an? although I have never 
much showed it to her, an’ although 
I’ve neglected her, an’ sometimes 
thought I hated her for her mother’s 
sake—well, no matther—she’s the only 
thing I love or care about for all that. 
Oh! no—go without Sarah—come 
weal come woe—we must not.” 

* Becaise,” continued Rody, “ when 
we're all safe, an’ out o’ the raich o’ 
danger, I have a thing to say to you 
about Sarah.” 

* Very well, Rody,” said the Pro- 
phet, with a grim but bitter smile, 
‘it'll be time enough then. Now, go 
and manage these fellows, an’ see you 
do things as they ought to be done.” 


** She’s fond o’ Charley Hanlon, to ” 


my own knowledge.” 

* Who is?” 

** Sarah ; an’ betune you an’ me it’s 
not a Brinoge like him that’s fit for 
her. She’s a hasty and an unsartain 
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kind of a girl—a good dale wild or so 
—an’ it isn’t, as I said, the likes o’ that 
chap that ‘id answer her, but a steady, 
experienced, sober. cE 

— Honest man, Rody. Well, I’m 
not in a laughin’ humour now ; be off, 
an’ see that you do yourself an’ us all 
credit.” 

When he was gone, the Prophet 
drew a long breath—one, however, 
from its depth, evidently indicative of 
any thing but ease of mind. He then 
rose, and was preparing to go out, 
when Sarah, who had only laid herself 
on the bed, without undressing, got up, 
and approaching him, said, in a voice 
tremulous with weakness— 

« Father, I have heard every word 
you and Rody said.” 

** Well,” replied her father, looking 
at her, “I supposedasmuch. I made 
no secret of anything ; however, keep 
to your bed—you’re not able to rise 

et.” 
3 ‘‘ Father, I have changed my mind ; 
you have neither my heart nor wish in 
anything you're bent on this night.” 

**‘ Changed your mind!” replied the 
prophet, bitterly. ‘* Oh! you're areal 
woman, I suppose, like your mother ; 
you'll drive some unfortunate man to 
hate the worldan’ all that’s in it yet ?” 

« Father, I care as little about the 
world as you do; but still I never will 
lay myself out to do any thing that’s 
wrong.” 

«* You promised to assist us then in 
Mave Sullivan’s business, for all that,” 
he replied. “You can break your 
word, too. Ah! real woman again.” 

Sooner than keep that promise, 
father, now, I would willingly let the 
last dhrop o’ blood out o’ my heart— 
my unhappy heart. Father, you're 
provin’ yourself to be what I can’t 
name. Listen to me—you’re on the 
brink o’ destruction. Stop in time, 
an’ fly, for there’s a fate over you. 
dremt since I lay down—not more than 
a couple of hours ago—that I saw the 
Tobacco-Box you were lookin’ for, in 
the hands of-—.” 

“* Don’t bother or vex me withyour 
d—d nonsense about dhrames,” he re- 
plied, in a loud and excited voice. 
*¢ The curse o’ heaven on all dhrames, 
an’ every stuff o’ the kind. Go to 
bed. ” 


He slapped the door violently after 
him, as he spoke, and left her to her 
own meditations. 
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Time passes now as it did on the 
night recorded in the preceding chap- 
ter. About the hour of two o'clock, 
on that same night, a chaise was stand- 
ing at the cross roads of Tulnavert, 
in which a gentleman, a little but not 
much the worse of liquor, sat in a 
mood redolent of any thing but pa- 
tience. Many ejaculations did he 
utter, and some oaths, in consequence 
of the delay of certain parties, whom 
he expected to meet there. At length 
the noise of many feet was heard, and 
in the course of a few minutes a body 
of men advanced in the darkness, one 
of whom approached the chaise, and 
asked— 

Ts that Masther Dick ?” 

** Master Dick, sirrah ; 
not.” 

“Then there must be some mis- 
take,” replied the fellow, who was a 
stranger; “and as it’s a runaway 
match, by gorra it would never do to 
give the girl to the wrong person. It 
was Masther Dick that Hanlon desir- 
ed us to inquire for.” 

«There is a mistake, my ftiend ; 
there is—my name, my good fellow, 
happens to be Masther Richard, or 
rather Mister Richard. In all other 
respects everything is right. I expect 
a lady; and I am the gentleman, but 
not Master Dick, though—Richard is 
the correct reading.” 

“Then, sir,” replied the fellow, 
‘here she is ;’ and whilst speaking, a 
horseman, bearing a female before 
him, came forward, and in a few 
minutes she was transferred, without 
any apparent resistance, to the inside 
of the vehicle which awaited her. 
This vehicle we shall now follow. 

The night, as we said, was dark, but 
it was also cold and stormy. The 
driver, who had received his instruc- 
tions, proceeded in the direction of the 
Grange ; and we only say so generally 
because so many cross-roads branched 
off from that which they took, that it 
was impossible to say when or where 
Master or Mister Richard may have 
intended to stops In the meantime, 
that enterprising and gallant young 
gentleman commenced a dialogue, 
somewhat as follows :— 


‘“* My dear Miss Sullivan, I must be 


no, it’s 


satisfied that these fellows have con- 
ducted this business with all due res- 
pect to your feelings. I hope they 
have not done anything to insult 
you.” 

“Tam very weak,” replied the lady; 
‘you needn’t expect me to spake much, 
for I’m not able; I only wish I was in 
heaven, or any where out of this 
world.” 

“You speak as if you had been 
agitated or frightened ; but compose 
yourself, you are now under my pro- 
tection at last, and you shall want for 
nothing that can contribute to your 
ease and comfort. Upon my honour— 
upon my sacred honour, I say—I 
would not have caused you even this 
annoyance, were it not that you your- 
self expressed a willingness—very na- 
tural, indeed, considering our affec- 
tion—to meet me here to-night.” 

‘* Who tould you that I was willin’ 
to meet you?” 

«* Who? why who but our mutual 
friend the Black Prophet ; and, by the 
way, he is to meet us at the Grey 
Stone by and bye.” 

** He tould you false, then,” replied 
his companion, feebly. 

“ Why,” asked Henderson, “ are 
you not here with your own consent ?” 

«‘ T am—oh, indeed, I am—it’s alto- 
gether my own act that brings me 
here—my own act—~an’ I thank God 
that I had strength for it!” 

‘¢ Admirable girl! that is just what 
I have been led to expect from you, 
and you shall not regret it; I have, as 
I said, everything provided that can 
make you happy.” 

“¢ Happy |!—I can’t bear this, sir; 
I’m desavin’ you—I’m not what you 
think me.” 

** You are ill, I fear, my dear Miss 
Sullivan; the bustle and disturbance 
have agitated you too much, and you 
are ill.” 

“You are speaking truth—I am 
very ill, but I'll soon be better—Ill 
soon be better. She feared nothing 
from me,” added his companion, in 
a low soliloquy; “ an’ could I let 
her outdo me in generosity and kind- 
ness. Is this fire—is there fire in 
the coach?” she asked, in a loud 
voice; “or is it lightenin’? Oh, my 
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head, my head; but it will soon be 
over.” 

‘Compose yourself, I entreat of 
ou, my dearest girl, What! good 
eavens, how is this? You have not 

been ill for any time? Your hand— 
pardon me, you need not withdraw it 
so hastily—is quite burning and flesh- 
less ; what is wrong?” 

« Everything, sir, is wrong, unless 
that I am here, an’ that is as it ought 
tobe. Ha, ha!” 

* Good, my dearest girl—that con- 
soles me again. Upon my honour, 
the old Prophet shall not lose by this ; 
on the contrary, I shall keep my word 
like a prince, and at the Grey Stone 
shall he pocket, ere half an hour, the 
reward of his allegiance to his liege 
lord. Ihave for a long time had my 
eye on you, Miss Sullivan, an’ when 
the Prophet assured me that you had 
discarded Dalton for my sake, I could 
searcely credit him until you con- 
firmed the delightful fact by trans- 
mitting me a tress of your beautiful 
hair.” 

His companion made no reply to 
this, and the chaise went on for some 
minutes without any further discourse. 
Henderson at length ventured to put 
over his hand towards the corner in 
which his companion sat, but it no 
sooner came in contact with her per- 
son, than he felt her shrinking, as it 
were, from his very touch. With his 
usual complacent confidence, however, 
in his own powers of attraction, and 
strongly impressed besides with a be- 
lief in his knowledge of the sex, he at 
once imputed all this to caprice on 
the behalf of Mave, or rather to that 
assumption of extreme delicacy which 
is often resorted to, and over-acted, 
when the truthful and modest principle 
from which it should originate has 
ceased to exist. 

“* Well, my deargirl,” he proceeded, 
“T grant that all this is natural 
enough—quite so—I know the step 
you have taken shows great strength 
of character ; for indeed it requires a 
vety high degree of moral courage 
and viftue in you, to set society and 
the whole world at perfect defiance 
for my sake; but, my dearest girl, 
don’t be cast down—you are not alone 
in this heroic sacrifice ; not at all, be- 
lieve me. You are not the first who has 
made it for me; neither, I trust, shall 
you be the last. This I sayof course to 
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encourage you, because I see that the 
step you have taken has affected you 
very much, as is natural it should.” 

A low moan, apparently of great 
pain, was the only reply Henderson 
received to this eloquent effort at con- 
solation. The carriage again rolled 
onward in silence, and nothing could 
be heard but the sweep of the storm 
without—for it blew violently—and 
deep breathings, or occasional moan- 
ings, from his companion within. 
They drove, it might be for a quarter 
of an hour, in this way, when Hender- 
son felt his companion start, and the 
next moment her hand was placed up- 
on his arm.” 

«‘ Ha! ha! my dearest,” thought he, 
“ T knew, notwithstanding all your 
beautiful startings and fencings, that 
matters would come to this. There 
is nothing, after all, like leaving you 
to yourselves a little, and you are sure 
to come round. My dear Miss Sulli- 
van,” he added aloud, “‘ be composed ; 
say but what it is you wish, and if man 
can accomplish it, it must be complied 
with, or procured for you.” 

“Then,” said she, “if you are a 
human being, let me know when.we 
come to the Grey Stone.” 

“Undoubtedly I shall, The grim 
old Prophet promised to meet us there; 
and, for a reason I have, I know he 
will keep his word. We shall be there 
in less than a quarter of an hour. But, 
my precious creature, now that you 
understand how we are placed with re- 
lation to each other, I think you might 
not, and ought not, object to allow- 
ing me to support you after the fa- 
tigue and agitation of the night—hem! 
Do repose your head upon my bosom, 
like a pretty, trembling, agitated dear, 
as y6u are.” 

** Hould away !” exclaimed his com- 
panion ; “don’t dare to lay a hand up- 
onme. If your life is worth anything 
—an’ it’s not worth much—keep your 
distance. You'll find your mistake 
soon. I didn’t put myself in your 
power without the manes of defindin’ 
myself, and punishin’ you, if you should 
desarve it.” 

‘* Beautiful caprice! But, my dear- 
est girl, I can understand it all—it is 
well done; and I know, besides, that 
a little hysterics will be necessary in 
their proper place; but for that you 
must wait we get to our destina- 
tion; and then you will be most charm- 
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ingly affected with a fit—a delightful, 
sweet, soft, sobbing fit— which will 
render it necessary for me to soothe 
and console you; to wipe your lovely 
eyes ; and then, you know, to kiss your 
delicious lips. All this, my darling 
girl, will happen as a natural conse- 
quence, and in due time everything 
will be well.” 

There was no reply given to this ; 
but the moaning was deeper, and ap- 
parently more indicative of pain and 
distress than before. A third silence 
ensued, during which they arrived at 
the Grey Stone, of whose proximity 
the driver had received orders to give 
them intimation. 

«* Hallo!” exclaimed Henderson, 
‘what's the matter? Why do you 
stop, my good fellow ?” 

“We are at the Grey Stone, your 
honour,” replied the man. 

«¢ Oh, very well; pull up a moment,” 
he added. “ My dear Miss Sullivan, 
we are at the Grey Stone now,” said 
he, addressing her. 

She moaned again, and started. 

** Whist,” said she; “I don’t hear 
his voice.” 

At this moment a man approached 
the driver, and desired him to let Mr. 
Henderson know that a person wished 
to speak with him. 

The female in the carriage no soon- 
er heard the voice, even although the 
words were uttered in whispers, than 
she called out— 

«“ Father, come to me—help me 
home—I’m dyin’! You've been de- 
saved, Mr. Henderson,” she added. 
“It wasn’t Mave Sullivan, but the 
Prophet’s own daughter, you took 
away. Blessed be God, I’ve saved 
her that disgrace. Father, help me 
home ; I won’t be long a throuble to 
you now.” 

** What’s this!” exclaimed Hender- 
son. ‘ Are you not Miss Sullivan ?” 

« Am [in adhrame,” said the Pro- 
phet, approaching the door of the 
chaise ; “surely—now—what is it? 
It’s my daughter’s voice! Is that Sa- 
rah, that I left in her bed of typhus fa- 
ver this night? Oram I in adhrame 
still, I say? Sarah, is it you? Spake.” 

“It is me, father; help me home. 
It will be your last throuble with me, 
I think ; at laste I hope so—oh, I hope 
so !” 

* Who talks about typhus fever ?” 
asked Henderson, starting out of the 
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chaise with alarm. ‘ What means 
this? Explain yourself.” 

« IT can no more explain it,” replied 
the Prophet, “than you can. I left 
my daughter lyin’ in a bed of typhus 
faver, not more than three or four 
hours ago; an’, if I’m to believe my 
ears, I find her in the carriage with 
you now !” 

“I’m here,” she replied; “ help me 
out.” 

*¢ Oh, I see it all now,” observed 
Henderson, in a fit of passion, ag- 
gravated by the bitterness of his dis- 
appointment—“ I see your trick ; an’ 
so, you old scoundrel, you thought 
to impose your termagant daugh- 
ter upon me instead of Miss Sul- 
livan, and she reeking with typhus 
fever, too, by your own account. For 
this piece of villany I shall settle with 
you, however, never fear. Typhus 
fever! Good God! and I so dreadfully 
afraid of it all along, that I could’nt 
bear to look near a house in which it 
was, nor approach any person even 
recovering out of it. Driver, you may 
leave the girlat home. As for me I 
shall not enter your chaise again, con- 
taminated, as it probably is, with that 
dreadful complaint that is carrying off 
half the country. Call to the Grange 
in the morning, and you shall be 
paid. Good night, you prophetical 
old impostor; I shall mark you~for 
this piece of villany; you may rest as- 
sured of that. A pretty trudge I shall 
have to the Grange, such a vile and 
tempestuous night ; but you shall suf- 
fer for it, I say again.” 

Donnel Dhu was not merely disap- 
pointed at finding Sarah in such a situa- 
tion, he was literally stupified with 
amazement, and could scarcely believe 
the circumstances to be real. It had 
been agreed between him and Hender- 
son that should the latter succeed in 
fetching Mave Sullivan as far as the 
Grey Stone, he(the Prophet) shouldbe 
considered to have fulfilled the condi- 
tions of the compact entered into be- 
tween them, and the wages of his 
iniquity were to have been paid him 
on that spot. It is unnecessary to say, 
therefore, that his disappointment and 
indignation were fuliy equal to those 
of Henderson himself. 

«* Where am I to go now,” asked the 
driver. 

“To hell,” replied the Prophet, 
‘an’ you may bring your farewith you.” 
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You must take the reins yourself, 
then,” replied the man, for I don’t 
know the way.” 

* Drive across the river here, then,” 
continued the other, “ and up the little 
road to the cottage on the right; 
yes, to the right—till we get that— 
that—I can’t find words to name her— 
into the house.” 

A few minutes brought them to the 
door, and poor Sarah found herself 
once ‘more in her own cabin, but in 
such a state as neutralized most of her 
father’s resentment. When the driver 
had gone, Donald came in again, and 
was about to wreak upon her one of 
those fits of impetuous fury, in which, 
it is true, he seldom indulged, but 
which, when wrought to a high state 
of passion, were, indeed, frightful. 

* Now,” he began, “in the name 
of all that’s’—he paused, however, 
for, on looking closely at her, there 
appeared something in her aspect 
so utterly subversive of resentment, 
that he felt himself disarmed at once. 
Her face was pale as his own, but 
the expression of it was so chaste, so 
mournful, and yet so beautiful, that 
his tongue refused its office. 

‘“¢Sarah,” said he, “what is the 
matther with you ?—account for all 
this—I don't understand it.” 

She rose with great difficulty, and, 
tottering over towards him, laid her 
head upon his bosom, and looking up 
with a smile of melancholy tenderness 
into his face, burst into tears.— 

*¢ Father,” said she, “ it is not worth 
your while to be angry with Sarah, 
now. I heard words from your lips this 
night that would make me forgive you 
a thousand crimes. I heard you say 
that you loved me—loved me betther 
than anything else in this world. I'm 
glad I know it, for that will be all the 
consolation I will have on my bed of 
death—an’ there it is, father,” she 
said, pointing to that which she always 
occupied ; ‘help me over to it now, 
for I feel that I will never rise from 
it more.” 

Her father spoke not, but assisted 
her to the bed from which the old 
nurse, who had fallen asleep in it, now 
arose. He then went into the open 
air for a few minutes, but soon re- 
turned, and going over to the bed- 
side where she lay, he looked upon 
her long and earnestly. 

« Father,” said she, “ I only did my 
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duty this night. I knew, indeed, I 
would never recover it—but then she 
risked her life for me, an’ why shouldn't 
I do as much for her ?” 

The Prophet still looked upon her, 
but spoke not a word; his lips were 
closely compressed, his hands tightly 
clasped, and his piercing eyes almost 
immoveable. Minute after minute 
thus passed, until nearly half an hour 
had elapsed, and Sarah, dreadfully ex- 
hausted by what she had undergone, 
found her eyes beginning to close in 
an unsettled and feverish slumber. At 
length, he said, in a tone of voice 
which breathed of tenderness itself— 

“ Sleep, dear Sarah—dear Sarah, 
sleep.” 

She apparently was asleep, but not so 
as to be altogether unconscious of his 
words, for, in spite of illness and fa- 
tigue, a sweet and serene smile stole 
gently over her pale face—rested on 
it for a little, and, again, gradually, 
and with a mournful placidity, died 
away. Her father sighed deeply, and, 
turning from the bedside, said— 

* Itis useless to ask her anything this 
night, Biddy. Can you tell me what 
became of her, or how she got out ?” 

** Oh, the sorra word,” replied the 
old woman; * I’m sure sich a start was 
never taken out o’ mortal as I got 
when I came here, and found her 
gone. I searched all the neighbour- 
hood, but no use—devil a sow] seen 
her—so, after trottin here an’ there, 
an’ up an’ down, I came in not able to 
mark the ground, and laid myself down 
on the bed, where I fell asleep till you 
an’ she came back ; but where, in the 
name of all that’s wonderful, was 
she ?” 

Donnel sat down in silence, and the 
crone saw that he was in no mood for 
answering questions, or entering into 
conversation ; she accordingly clapped 
herself on her hunkers, and com- 
menced sucking her dudeen, without 
at all seeming to expect a reply. 

We, however, shall avail ourselves 
of the historian’s privilege, in order 
to acquaint our readers, very briefly, 
with that, of which we presume, so 
far as Sarah is concerned, they can 
scarcely plead ignorance. Having 
heard the conversation between Rody 
Duncan and her father, which satis- 
fied her that the plot for taking away 
Mave Sullivan was to be brought 
about that very night, Sarah, with 
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her usual energy and disregard for 
herself, resolved to make an effort to 
save her generous rival, for we must 
here acquaint our readers that during 
the progress of her convalescence, she 
had been able to bring to her recollec- 
tion the presence of Mave Sullivan in 
the shed, on more than one occasion. 
She did not, however, depend upon 
her own memory or impressions for 
this, but made inquiries from her 
nurse, who, in common with the whole 
neighbourhood, had heard of Mave’s 
humanity and attention towards her, 
to which, it was well known, she owed 
her life. The generous girl, there- 
fore, filled with remorse at having, for 
one moment, contemplated any act of 
injury towards Mave, now determined 
to save her from the impending dan- 
ger, or lose her life in the attempt. 
How she won her way in such an en- 
feebled state of health, and on such a 
night, cannot now be known; it is 
sufficient here to say, that she ar- 
rived only a few minutes before the 
attack was made upon Sullivan’s house, 
and just in time to have Mave and her 
cousin each concealed under a bed. 
Knowing, however, that a strict search 
would have rendered light of some 
kind necessary, and enable the ruf- 
fians to discover Mave besides, she, at 
once, threw herself in their way, under 
a feigned attempt at escape, and the 
next moment three or four voices ex- 
claimed, exultingly, “ we have her— 
the cropped head—here she is—all’s 
right—come away, you darlin’, you'll 
be a happy girl before this day week !” 

* T hope so,” she replied; “oh, I 
hope so—bring me away !” 

The Prophet’s own adventure was 
not less disastrous. Rody Duncan’s 
sudden withdrawal from the robbery 
surprised him very much. On seriously 
and closely reconsidering the circum- 
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Wiru beating and anxious hearts did 
the family of the Daltons rise upon 
the gloomy morning of the old man’s 
trial. Deep concern prevented them 
from eating, or even feeling inclined 
to eat ; but when about to sit down to 
their early and sorrowful repast, Mrs. 
Dalton, looking around her, asked— 

‘¢‘ Where is poor Tom from us this 
morning ?”’ 


stances, it looked suspicious, and 
ere a single hour had passed, Donnel 
felt an impression that, on that busi- 
ness at least, Rody had betrayed him. 
Acting upon this conviction—for it 
amounted to that—he soon satisfied 
himself that the house was secured 
against the possibility of any success- 
ful attack upon it. This he disco- 
vered in the village of Grange, when, 
on inquiring, he found that most of 
the young men were gone to sit up all 
night in the “ big house.” So much 
being known, any additional informa- 
tion to Donnel was now unnecessary. 
He accordingly relinquished the enter- 
prize; and remembering the engage- 
ment with young Henderson at the 
Grey Stone, met him, there to receive 
the wages of his iniquity; but with 
what success the reader is already ac- 
quainted. 

This double failure of his projects, 
threw the mind of the Prophet into a 
train of deep and painful reflection. 
He began to think that his views of 
life and society might not, after all, be 
either the safest or the best. He 
looked back over his own past life, 
and forward to the future, and he felt 
as if the shadow of some approaching 
evil was over him. He then thought 
of his daughter, and pictured to him- 
self what she might have been, had he 
discharged, as he ought to have done, 
the duties of a Christian parent to- 
wards her. This and other recollec- 
tions pressed upon him, and his heart 
was once or twice upon the point of 
falling back into the fresh impulses of 
its early humanity, when the trial of 
to-morrow threw him once more into 
a gloom, that settled him down into a 
resentful but unsatisfactory determina- 
tion to discharge the duty he had im- 
posed upon himself. 


TRIAL—RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 


‘He went out last night,” replied 
one of his sisters, “but didn’t come 
back since.” 

** That poor boy,” said his mother, 
“won't be long with us; he’s gone 
every way—health and strength and 
reason—he has no appetite—and a 
child has more strength. After this 
day he must be kept in the house, if 
possible, or looked to when he goes 
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out; but indeed I fear that in a day 
or two he will not be able to go any 
where. Poor affectionate boy! he ne- 
ver recovered the death of that un- 
happy girl, nor ever will; an’ it would 
be well for himself that he was re- 
moved from this world in which in- 
deed he’s now not fit to live.” 

Little time was lost in the despatch 
of their brief meal, and they set out, 
with the exception of Mary, to be 
present at the trial of their aged fa- 
ther. 

The court was crowded to excess, 
as was but natural, for the case had 
excited a very deep interest through- 
out almost the whole country. 

At length the judge was seated, and 
in a few minutes Cornelius Dalton 
was put to the bar, charged with the 
wilful murder of Bartholomew Sulli- 
van, by striking him on the head with 
a walking stick, in the corner of a 
field near a place called the Grey 
Stone, &c., &c., situate and being in 
the barony of, &c. &c. When the 
reverend looking old man stood up at 
the bar, we need scarcely say that all 
eyes were immediately turned on him 
with singular interest. It was clear, 
however, that there was an admission 
of guilt in his very face ; for, instead of 
appearing with the erect and indepen- 
dent attitude of conscious innocence, 
he looked towards the judge and around 
the court with an expression of such 
remorse and sorrow, and his mild blue 
eye had in it a feeling so full of hu- 
mility, resignation, and contrition, that 
it was impossible to look on his aged 
figure and almost white hairs with in- 
difference, or, we should rather say, 
without sympathy. Indeed, his case 
appeared to be one of those in which 
the stern and unrelenting decree of 
human law comes to demand its rights, 
long after the unhappy victim has 
washed away his crime by repentance, 
and made his peace with God, a posi- 
tion in connexion with conventional 
offences that is too often overlooked 
in the administration of justice and 
the distribution of punishment. 

It was not without considerable dif- 
ficulty that they succeeded in prevail- 
ing on him to plead not guilty ; which 
he did at length, but in a tone of voice 
that conveyed anything but a convic- 
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tion of his innocence to the court, the 
jury, and those about him. 

The first witness called was Jere. 
miah Sullivan, who deposed that he 
was present in one of the Christmas 
Margamores,* in the year 1798, whenan 
altercation took place between his late 
brother Bartle and the prisoner at the 
bar, respecting the price of some bar- 
ley, which the prisoner had bought from 
hisbrother. The prisoner had bought it, 
he said, forthesum of thirty-five pounds 
fifteen shillings,whilst his brotheraffirm. 
ed that it was only for thirty-five pounds 
thirteen, upon which they came to blows; 
his brother, when struck by the prison- 
er, having returned the blow, and 
knocked the prisoner down. They were 
then separated by their friends, who 
interposed, and, as the cause of dispute 
was so trifling, it was proposed that it 
should be spent in drink, each contri- 
buting one half. To this both assent- 
ed, and the parties having commenced 
drinking, did not confine themselves to 
the amount disputed, but drank on 
until they became somewhat tipsy, and 
were, with difficulty kept from quarrel- 
ling again. The last words he heard 
from them that night were, as far as 
he can remember—* Dalton,” said 
his brother, ** you have no more brains 
than the pillar of a gate.” Upon 
which the other attempted to strike 
him, and on being prevented, he shook 
his stick at him, and swore that, 
“ before he slept he’d know whether 
he had brains or not.” Their friends 
then took them different ways ; he was 
separated from them, and knows nothing 
further about what happened. He 
never saw his brother alive afterwards. 
He then deposed to the finding of his 
coat and hat, each in a crushed and 
torn state. The foot-marks in the 
corner of the field were proved to have 
been those of his brother and the pri- 
soner, as the shoes of each exactly fit- 
tedthem when tried. He was then asked 
how it could be possible, as his brother 
had altogether disappeared, to know 
whether his shoes fitted the foot-prints 
or not, to which he replied, that one of 
his shoes was found on the spot the 
next morning, and that a second pair 
which he had at home were also tried, 
and fitted precisely. 

The next witness was Rody Duncan, 
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who deposed that on the night in ques- 
tion, he was passing on a car, after 
having sold a load of oats in the market. 
On coming to the corner of the field, 
he saw a man drag or carry something 
heavy like asack, which, on seeing him, 
Rody, he (the man) left hastily inside 
the ditch, and stooped, as if to avoid 
being known. He asked the person 
what he was about, who replied that, 
“he hoped he was no guager ;” by 
which he understood that he was con- 
cerned in private distillation, and that 
it might have been malt, an opinion in 
which he was confirmed on hearing the 
man’s voice, which he knew to be that 
of the prisoner, who had been engaged 
in the poteen work for some years. 
One thing struck him, which he re- 
membered afterwards, that the prison- 
er had a hat in his hand ; and when 
it was observed in the cross-examina- 
tion that the hat might have been his 
own, he replied that he did not think 
it could, as he had his own on his head 
at the time. He then asked was that 
Condy Dalton, and the reply was “ it 
is unfortunately ;” upon which he wish- 
ed him good night, and drove home- 
wards. He remembers the night well, 
as he lived at that time down at the 
Long Ridge, and caught a severe ill- 
ness on his way home, by reason of a 
heavy shower that wet him to the skin. 
He wasn't able to leave the house for 
three months afterwards. It was an 
unlucky night any way. 

Next came the Prophet. It was 
near day-break on the morning of the 
same night, and he was on his way 
through Glendhu. He was then de- 
sired to state what it was that brought 
him through Glendhu at such an hour. 
He would tell the truth, as it was safe 
to doso now—he had been making Unit- 
ed Irishmen that night; and, at all 
events, he was on his keeping, for the 
truth was, he had been reported to go- 
vernment, and there was a Warrant 
out for him. He was then desired to 
proceed in his evidence, and he did so. 
On his way through Glendhu he came 
to a very lonely spot, where he had 
been obliged to hide, at that time, more 
than once or twice, himself. Here, to 
his surprise, he found the body ofa 
man lying dead, and he knew it at once 
to be that of the late Bartholomew 
Sullivan; beside it was a grave dug, 
about two feet deep. He was astonish- 
ed and shocked, and knew not what to 
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say; but he felt that murder had been 
committed, and he became dreadfully 
afraid. In his confusion and alarm he 
looked about to try if he could see any 
person near, when he caught a glimpse 
of the prisoner, Condy Dalton, crouched 
among a clump of blackthorn bushes, 
with a spade in his hands. It in- 
stantly came into his head that he, the 
prisoner, on finding himself discovered, 
might murder him also ; and, in order 
to prevent the other from supposing 
that he had seen him, he shouted out 
and asked is there any body near? and 
hearing no answer, he was glad to get 
off safe. In less than an hour he was 
on his way out of the country, for, on 
coming within sight of his own house, 
he saw it surrounded with soldiers, and 
he lost no time in going to England, 
where, in about a month afterwards, 
he heard that the prisoner had been 
hanged for the murder, which was an 
untrue account of the affair, as he, the 
prisoner, had only been imprisoned for 
a time, which he supposed, led to the 
report. 

When asked why he did not commu- 
nicate an account of what he had seen 
to some one in the neighbourhood 
before he went, he replied, “that at 
that hour the whole country was in 
bed, and when a man is flying for his 
life he is not very anxious to hould 
conversations with any body.” 

On the cross-examination he said, 
** that the reason why he let the ma- 
ter rest until now was, that he did 
not wish to be the means of bringin’ a 
fellow-creature to an untimely death, 
especially such a man as the prisoner, 
nor to be the means of drawing down 
disgrace upon his decent and respect- 
able family. His conscience, however, 
always kept him uneasy, and to tell the 
truth he had neither peace nor rest 
for many a long year, in consequence 
of concealing his knowledge of the 
murder, and he now came forward to 
free his own mind from what he had 
suffered by it. He wished both par- 
ties well, an’ he hoped no one would 
blame him for what he was doing, for, 
indeed, of late, he could not rest in 
his bed at night. Many a time the 
murdhered man appeared to him, and 
threatened him, he thought, for not 
disclosing what he knew.” 

At this moment there was a slight 
bustle at that side of the court where 
the counsel for the defence sat, which, 
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after a little time, subsided, and the 
evidence was about to close, when the 
latter gentleman, after having closely 
cross-examined him to very little pur- 
pose, said—“ So you tell us that in 
consequence of your very tender con- 
science you have not, of late, been 
ble to rest in your bed at night ?” 

«1 do.” 

‘And you say the murdered man 
appeared to you,and threatened you ?” 

« T do.” 

« Which of them ?” 

“ Peter Magennis—what am I say- 
in’?—I mean Bartle Sullivan.” 

* Gentlemen of the jury, you will 
please to take down the name of Peter 
Magennis—will your Lordship also 
take a note of that. Well,” he pro- 
ceeded, “ will you tell us what kind of 
a man this Bartle or Bartholomew 
Sullivan was?” 

“© He was a very remarkable man in 
appearance; very stout, with a long 
face, a slight scar on his chin, and a 
cast in his eye.” 

«*Do you remember which of them?” 

** Indeed I don’t, an’ it wouldn’t be 
raisopable that I should, afther sich a 
distance of time.” 

“And you saw that man mur- 
dered ?” 

**I seen him dead after havin’ been 
murdered.” 

“Very right—I stand corrected. 
Well, you saw him buried ?” 

« ] didn’t see him buried, but I saw 
him dead, as I said, an’ the grave 
ready for him.” 

‘Do you think now if he were to 
rise again from that grave that you 
would know him ?” 

« Well, I'm sure I can’t say. By 
all accounts the grave makes great 
changes, but if it didn't change him 
very much entirely, it wouldn’t be 
hard to know him again—for, as I 
said, he was a remarkable man.” 

** Well, then, we shall give you an 
opportunity of refreshing your memo- 
ry—here,” he said, addressing himself 
tosome person behind him—* come 
forward—get up on the table, and 
stand face to face with that man.” 

The stranger advanced—pushed 
over to the corner of the table, and 
mounting it, stood as he had been di- 
rected, confronting the Black Pro- 
phet. 

« Whether you seen me dead,” said 
the stranger, “or whether you seen 
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me buried, is best known to yourself; 
all I can say is, that here I am—b 
name Bartle Sullivan, alive an’ well, 
thanks be to the Almighty for it |” 

“ What is this?” asked the judge, 
addressing Dalton’s counsel—“ who is 
this man ?” 

«« My lord,” replied that gentleman, 
“ this is the individual for the murder 
of whom, upon the evidence of these 
two villains, the prisoner at the bar 
stands charged. It is a conspiracy as 
singular as it is diabolical; byt one 
which, I trust, we shall clear up by 
and bye.” 

“TI must confess I do not see my 
way through it at present,” returned 
the judge: “did not the prisoner at 
the bar acknowledge his guilt? had 
you not some difficulty in getting 
him to plead not guilty? Are you 
sure, Mr. O’Hagan, that this stranger 
is not a counterfeit ?” 

The reply of counsel could not now 
be heard—hundreds in the court-house, 
on hearing his name, and. seeing him 
alive and well before them, at once re- 
cognized his person, and testified their 
recognition by the usual manifestations 
of wonder, satisfaction, and delight. 
The murmur, in fact, gradually gained 
strength, and deepened until it fairly 
burst forth in one loud and astound- 
ing cheer, and it was not, as usual, 
until the judge threatened to commit 
the first person who should again 
disturb the court, that it subsided. 
There were two persons present, how- 
ever, to whom we must direct the 
especial attention of our readers—we 
mean Condy Daltonand the Prophet, on 
both of whom Sullivan’s unexpected ap- 
pearance, produced very opposite ef- 
fects. When old Dalton first noticed the 
strange man getting upon the table, the 
appearance of Sullivan, associated as it 
had been by the language of his coun- 
sel, with some vague notion of his 
resurrection from the grave, filled his 
mind with such a morbid and uncer- 
tain feeling of everything about him 
that he began to imagine himself in 
a dream, and that his reason must 
soon awaken to the terrible reality of 
his situation. A dimness of perception, 
in fact, came over all his faculties, and 
for some minutes he could not under- 
stand the nature of the proceedings 
around him. The reaction was too 
sudden for a mind that had been bro- 
ken down so long, and harassed so 
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infally, by impressions of remorse 
and guilt. The consequence was, that 
he forgot, for a time, the nature of his 
situation—all appeared unintelligible 
confusion about him—he could see a 
multitude of faces, and of people, all 
agitated by some great cause of com- 
motion, and that was, then, all he 
could understand about it. 

« What is this,” said he to himself— 
“am I on my trial? or is it some 
dhrame that I’m dhramin’ at home 
in my own poor place among my heart- 
broken family ?” 

A little time, however, soon unde- 
ceived him, and awoke his honest 
heart to a true perception of his hap- 
piness. 

«* My lord,” said the strange man, 
in reply to the judge’s last observa- 
tion, “I am no counterfeit—an’ I 
thank my good an’ gracious God that 
Ihave been able to come in time to 
save this worthy and honest man’s 
life! Condy Dalton,” said he, “ I can 
explain all; but in the mane time let 
me shake hands wid you, and ax your 
pardon for the bad treatment and pro- 
vocation I gave you on that unlucky 
day—well may I say so, so far as you 
are consarned—for, as I hear, an’ as 
I see, indeed it has caused you an’ 
your family bitther trouble and sor- 
row.” 

“ Bartle Sullivan! Marciful Fa- 
ther, is this all right? is it real? No 
dhrame, then! an’ I have my ould 
friend by, the hand—let me see—let 
me feel you!—it is—it’s truth—but, 
there now—I don’t care who sees me 
—I must offer one short prayer of 
thanksgivin’ to my marciful God, who 
has released me from the snares of my 
enemies, an’ taken this great weight 
off o’ my heart!” As he spoke, he 
elasped his hands, looked up with an 
expression of deep and fervent grati- 
tude to heaven, then knelt down in a 
corner of the dock, and returned thanks 
to God. 

The Prophet, on beholding the man, 
stood more in surprize than astonish- 
ment, and seemed evidently filled with 
mortification rather than wonder. He 
looked around the court with great 
calmness, and then fastening his eyes 
upon Sullivan, studied, or appeared to 
study, his features for a considerable 
time. A shadow, so dark, or, we 
should rather say, so fearfully black, 
settled upon his countenance, that it 
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gave him an almost supernatural as- 
pect; it looked, in fact, as if the 
gloom of his fate had fallen upon him 
in the midst of his plans and iniqui- 
ties. He seemed, for a moment, to 
feel this himself; for whilst the con- 
fusion and murmurs were spreading 
through the court, he muttered to 
himself—. 

“T am doomed; I did this as 
if something drove me to it; how- 
ever, if I could only be sure that that 
cursed box was really lost, I might 
laugh at the world still.” 

He then looked around him with 
singular composure, and ultimately at 
the judge, as if to ascertain whether 
he might depart or not. At this mo- 
ment, a pale, sickly-looking female, 
aided, or rather supported, by the Ped- 
lar and Hanlon, was in the act of ap- 
proaching the place where Dalton’s 
attorney stood, as if to make some 
communication to him, when a scream 
was heard, followed by the exclama- 
tion— 

** Blessed heaven! it’s himself !—it’s 
himself !” 

Order and silence were immedi- 
ately called by the crier, but the Pro- 
phet’s eyes had been already attracted 
to the woman, who was no other than 
Hanlon’s aunt, and for some time he 
looked at her with,an apparent sensa- 
tion of absolute terror. ‘Gradually, 
however, his usual indomitable hard- 
ness of manner returned to him ; hestill 
kept his gaze fixed upon her, as if to 
make certain that there could be no mis- 
take, after which his countenance as- 
sumed an expression of rage and ma- 
lignity that no language could describe ; 
his teeth became absolutely locked, as if 
he could haveground her between them, 
and his eyes literally blazed with fury, 
that resembled that of a rabid beast of 
prey. The shock was evidently more 
than the woman could bear, who, still 
supported by the Pedlar and Hanlon, 
withdrew in a state almost bordering 
on insensibility. 

A very brief space now determined 
the trial. Sullivan’s brother and se- 
veral of the jurors themselves clearly 
established his identity, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, Condy Dalton was in- 
stantly discharged. His appearance 
in the street was hailed by the cheers 
and acclamations of the people, who 
are in general delighted with the ac- 
quittal of a fellow-creature, unless 
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under circumstances of very atrocious 
criminality. 

«*] suppose I may go down,” said 
the Prophet—“ you have done with 
me ?” 

« Not exactly,” replied Dalton’s 
counsel. 

«* Let these two men be taken into 
custody,” said the judge, “ and Jet an 
indictment for perjury be prepared 
against them and sent up to the grand 
jury forthwith.” 

“* My lord,” proceeded the counsel, 
“‘we are, we think, in a capacity to 
establish a much gaver charge against 
M‘Gowan—a charge of murder, my 
lord, discovered under circumstances 
little short of providential.” 

In short, not to trouble the reader 
with the dry details of the court, after 
some discussion, it was arranged that 
two bills should be prepared and sent 
up—one for perjury, and the other for 
the murder of a carman, named Peter 
Magennis, almost at the very spot 
where it had, until then, been sup- 
posed that poor Dalton had murdered 
Bartholomew Sullivan. The conse- 
quence was, that Donnel, or Donald 
M‘Gowan, the Black Prophet, found 
himself in the very dock where Dal- 
ton had stood the preceding day. His 
case, whether as regarded the perjury 
or the murder, was entitled to no cle- 
mency, beyond that which the letter 

» of the law strictly allowed. The judge 
assigned him counsel, with whom he 
was permitted to communicate ; and 
he himself, probably supposing that his 
chance of escape was then greater 
than if more time were allowed to 

rocure and arrange evidence against 

im, said he was ready and willing, 
without further notice, to be brought 
to trial. 

We beg to observe here, that we do 
not strictly confine ourselves to the 
statements made during the trial, in- 
asmuch as we deem it necessary to 
mention circumstances to the reader, 
which the rules of legitimate evidence 
would render inadmissible in a court 
of justice. We are not reporting the 
case, and consequently hold ourselves 
warranted in adding whatever may be 
necessary to making it perfectly clear, 
or in withholding circumstances that 
do not bear upon our narrative. With 
this proviso, we now proceed to detail 
the denouement. 

The first evidence against him was 
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that of our female friend, whom we 
have called the Widow Hanlon, but 
who, in fact, was no other than the 
Prophet's wife, and sister to the man 
Magennis, whom he had murdered. 
The Prophet's real name, she stated, 
was M‘Ivor, but why he changed it 
she knew not. He had been a man, 
in the early part of his life, of rather 
a kind and placid disposition, unless 
when highly provoked, and then his 
resentments were terrible. He was 
all his life, however, the slave of a 
dark and ever-wakeful jealousy, that 
destroyed his peace, and rendered his 
life painful both to himself and others. 
It happened that her brother, the mur- 
dered man, had prosecuted M‘Ivor 
for taking forcible possession of a 
house, for which he, M‘Ivor, received 
twelve months’ imprisonment. It hap- 
pened also about that time, that is, 
a little before the murder, that he, 
had become jealous of her and a 
neighbour, who had paid his address- 
es to her before marriage. M‘Ivor, 
at this period, acted in the capaci- 
ty of a plain Land Surveyor among 
the farmers and cottiers of the barony, 
and had much reputation for his exact- 
ness and accuracy. Whilst in prison, 
he vowed deadly vengeance against 
her brother, Magennis, and swore, 
that if she ever spoke to him, ac- 
knowledged him, or received him into 
her house during her life, she should 
never live another day under his 
roof. 

In this state matters were, when her 
brother having heard that her hus- 
band was in a distant part of the 
barony, surveying, or subdividing a 
farm, came to ask her to her sister’s 
wedding, and whilst in the house, the 
Prophet, most unexpectedly, was dis- 
covered within a few perches of the 
door, on his return. Terror, on her 
part, from a dread of his violence, 
and also an apprehension lest he and 
her brother should meet, and, per- 
haps, seriously injure each other, even 
to bloodshed, caused her to hurry 
the latter into another room, with in- 
structions to get out of the window as 
quietly as possible, and go home. 
Unfortunately he did so, but had 
scarcely escaped when a poor mendi- 
cant woman, coming in to ask alms, 
exclaimed— Take care, good people, 
that you have not been robbed—l 
saw aman comin’ out of the windy, 
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and runnin’ over towards Jemmy 
Campel’s house’”—Campel being the 
name of the young man of whom her 
husband was jealous. 

M‘Ivor, now furious, ran towards 
Campel’s, and meeting that person’s 
servant maid at the door, asked “if 
her master was at home.” 

She replied, “* Yes, he just came in 
this minute.” 

“What direction did he come 
from ?” 

* From the direction of your own 
house,” she answered. 

It should be stated, however, that 
his wife, at once recollecting his jea- 
lousy, told him immediately that the 
person who had left the house was her 
brother ; but he rushed on, and paid 
no attention whatsoever to her words. 

From this period forward he never 
lived with her, but she has heard re- 
cently—no longer ago than last night— 
that he had associated himself with 
a& woman named Eleanor M‘Guirk, 
about thirty miles farther west from 
their original neighbourhood, near a 
place called Glendhu, and it was at 
that place her brother was murdered. 

Neither her anxieties nor her trou- 
bles, however, ended here. When her 
husband left her, he took a daugh- 
ter, their only child, then almost an 
infant, away with him, and contrived 
to circulate a report that he and she 
had gone to America. After her 
return home, she followed her ne- 
phew to this neighbourhood, and that 
accounted for her presence there. So 
well, indeed, did he manage this mat- 
ter, that she received a very contrite 
and affectionate letter, that had been 
sent, she thought, from Boston, de- 
siring her to follow himself and the 
child there. The deceit was success- 
ful. Gratified at the prospect of 
joining them, she made the due pre- 
parations, and set sail. It is unneces- 
sary to say, that on arriving at Boston 
she could get no tidings whatsoever of 
either the one or the other ; but as she 
had some relations in the place, she 
made them out, and resided there un- 
til within a few months ago, when she 
set sail for Ireland, where she arrived 
only a short time previous to the 
period of the trial. She has often 
heard M‘Ivor say, that he would set- 
tle accounts with her brother some 
fine night, but he usually added, “ I 
will take my time and kill two birds 
with one stone when I go about it, by 
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which sbe thought he meant robbing 
him, as well as murdering him, as her 
brother was known mostly to have a 
good deal of money about him. 

We now add here, although the fact 
was not brought out until a later stage 
of the trial, that she proved the iden- 
tity of the body found in the grave of 
Glendhu, as being that of her brother 
very clearly. His right leg had been 
broken, and having been mismanaged 
was a little crooked, which occasioned 
him to have a slight halt in his walk. 
The top joint also of the second toe, 
on the same foot, had been snapped off 
by the tramp of a horse, while her 
brother was a school-boy. Two cir- 
cumstances which were corroborated 
by the Coroner, and one or two of 
those who had examined the body, at 
the previous Inquest, and which they 
could then attribute only to injuries re- 
ceived during his rude interment, but 
which were now perfectly intelligible 
and significant. 

The next witness called was Bar- 
tholomew Sullivan, who deposed— 
“* That about a month before his dis- 
appearance from the country he was 
one night coming home from a wake, 
and within about half a mile of the 
Grey Stone he met a person, evidently 
acarman, accompanying a horse and 
cart, who bade him the time of night, 
as he passed. He noticed that the 
man had a slight halt as he walked, 
but could not remember his face, 
although the night was by no means 
dark. On passing onwards, towards 
home, he met another person walking 
after the carman, who, on seeing him 
(Sullivan) approach, hastily threw 
some weapon or other into the ditch. 
The hour was about three o’clock 
in the night (morning), and on looking 
closely at the man, for he seemed to 
follow the other in a stealthy way, he 
could only observe that he had a very 
pale face, and heavy black eye-brows ; 
indeed he has little doubt but that the 
prisoner is the man, although he will 
not actually swear it after such a length 
oftime.” This was the evidence given 
by Sullivan. 

The third witness produced was Theo- 
dosius M‘Mahon, or, as he was better 
known, Toddy Mack, the Pedlar, who 
deposed to the fact of having, previously 
to his depature for Boston, given to 
Peter Magennis a present of a steel 
tobacco-box as a keepsake, and as the 
man did not use tobacco, he said, on 
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putting it into his pocket—* This will 
do — to hould my money in on 
my way home from Dublin.” 

Upon which Toddy Mack observed, 
laughing, “that if he put either silver 
or brass in it, half the country would 
know by the jingle.” 

“ T’ll take care of that, never fear,” 
replied Magennis, “for I'll put no- 
thing in this but the soft, comfortable 
notes.” 

He was asked if the box had any 
— mark by which it might be 

own ? 

*« Yes, he had himself punched upon 
the lid of it the initials of the person 
to whom he gave it—to wit, P. M., 
for Peter Magennis.” 

* Would you know the box if you 
saw it?” 

Certainly.” 

« Is that it ?’’, asked the prosecuting 
counsel, placing the box in his hands. 

** That is the same box I gave him, 
upon my oath ; it is a good deal rusted 
now, but there’s the holes as I punch- 
ed them; and, by the same token, 
there’s in the letter P., the very place 
yet where the two holes broke into 
one, as I was punchin’ it.” 

« Pray how did the box turn up ?” 
asked the judge— in whose possession 
has it been ever since ?” 

* My lord, we have just come to 
that—crier, call Eleanor M‘Guirk.” 

The woman hitherto known as 
Nelly M‘Gowan, and supposed to be 
the Prophet's wife, now made her ap- 
pearance. 

Will you state to the gentlemen 
of the jury what you know about this 
box?” 

Our readers are partially aware of 
her evidence with respect to it; we 
shall, however, briefly recapitulate 
her accouut of the circumstance. 

“‘ The first time she ever saw it,” 
she said, “ was the night the carman 
was murdered, or that he disappeared, 
at any rate. She resided by herself, 
in a little house at the mouth of 
Glendhu—the same she and the Pro- 

het had lived in ever since. They 

ad not been long acquainted at that 
time—but still longer than was right 
or proper. She had been very little 
in the country then, and any time he 
did come was principally at night, 
when he stopped with her, and went 
away again, generally before day in 
the morning. He passed himself on 
her as an unmarried man, and said his 
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name was M‘Gowan. On that even- 
ing he came about dusk, but went 
out again, and she did not see him till 
far in the night, when he returned, 
and appeared to be fatigued and agi- 
tated—his clothes, too, were soiled 
and crumpled, especially the collar of 
his shirt, which was nearly torn off, 
as if in a struggle of some kind. 
She asked him what was the matter 
with him, and said he looked as if he 
had been fighting.” 

He replied, “ No, Nelly, but I've 
killed two birds with one stone this night.” 

She asked him what he meant by 
these words, but he would give her 
no further information. 

* T’ll give no explanation,” said he, 
“but this ;” and turning his back to 
her he opened a tobacco-box, which, by 
stretching her neck, she saw distinctly, 
and, taking out a roll of bank notes, 
he separated one of them from the 
rest, and handing it to her, ex- 
claimed—* there’s all the explanation 
you can want ; a close mouth, Nelly, 
is the sign of a wise head, an’ by keep- 
in’ a close mouth you'll get more ex- 
planations of this kind. Do you un- 
derstand that?” said he. 

‘I do,” she replied. 

‘Very well, then,” he observed, 
“let that be the law and the gospel 
between us.” 

When he fell asleep, she got up, 
and looking at the box, saw that it 
was stuffed with bank notes, had a 
broken hinge—the hinge was freshly 
broken—and something like two let- 
ters on the lid of it. 

** She then did not see it,” she con- 
tinued, * until some weeks ago, when 
his daughter and herself having had a 
quarrel, in which the girl cut her— 
she (his daughter) on stretching up for 
some cobwebs on the wall, to stanch 
the bleeding, accidentally pulled the 
box out of a crevice, in which it had 
probably been hid. About this time,” 
she added, “ the prisoner became very 
restless at night, indeed she might say 
by day and night, and after a good 
deal of gloomy ill temper, he made 
inquiries for it, and on hearing that it 
had again appeared, even threatened 
her life if it were not produced.” 

She closed her evidence by stating 
that she" had! secreted it, but could 
tell nothing of its ultimate and myste- 
rious disappearance. 

Hanlon’s part in tracing the mur- 
der is already known, we presume, to 
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the reader. He dreamt, but his dream 
was not permitted to go to the jury, 
that his father came to him, and said 
that if he repaired to the Grey Stone, 
at Glendhu, on a night which he 
named, at the hour of twelve o’clock, 
he would get such a clue to his mur- 
der as would enable him to bring the 
murderer to justice. 

« Are you the son, then, of the man 
who is said to have been murdered ?” 
asked the judge. 

** He was his son,” he replied, “ and 
came first to that part of the country 
in consequence of having been engaged 
in a Party Fight in his native place. 
It seems'a Warrant had been issued 
against him and others, and he thought 
it more prudent to take his mother’s 
name, which was Hanlon, in order to 
avoid discovery, the case being a 
very common one under circumstances 
of that kind.” 

Rody Duncan’s explanation, with 
respect to the Tobacco-Box, was not 
called for on the trial, but we shall 
give it here in order to satisfy the 
reader. He saw Nelly M‘Gowan, as 
we may still call her, thrusting some- 
thing under the thatch of the cabin, 
and feeling a kind of curiosity to as- 
certain what it could be, he seized the 
first opportunity of examining, and 
finding a tobacco-box, he put it in his 

ocket, and thought himself extremely 
ortunate in securing it, for reasons 
which the reader will immediately 
understand. The truth is, that Rody, 
together with about half a dozen vir- 
tuous youths in the neighbourhood, 
were in the habit of being out pretty 
frequently at night, for what purposes 
we will not now wait to inquire. 
Their usual place of rendezvous was 
the Grey Stone, in consequence of the 
shelter and concealment which its im- 
mense projections afforded them. On 
the night of the first meeting between 
Sarah and Hanlon, Rody had heard 
the whole conversation by accident, 
whilst waiting for his companions, and 
very judiciously furnished the groans, 
as he did also upon the second night, 
on both occasions for his own amuse- 
ment, His motives for ingratiating 
himself, through means of the box, 
with Sarah and Hanlon, are already 
known to the reader, and require no 
further explanation from us. 

In fact, such a chain of circumstan- 
tial evidence was produced, as com- 
pletely established the Prophet’s guilt, 


in the opinion of all who had heard 
the trial, and the result was a verdict 
of guilty by the jury, and a sentence of 
death by the judge. 

** Your case,” said the judge, as he 
was about to pronounce sentence, “ is 
another proof of the certainty with 
which Providence never, so to speaks 
loses sight of the man who deliberate- 
ly sheds his fellow-creature’s blood. 
It is an additional and striking in- 
stance, too, of the retributive spirit 
with which it converts all the most 
cautious disguises of guilt, no matter 
how ingeniously assumed, into the 
very manifestations by which its enor- 
mity is discovered and punished.” 

After recommending him to a higher 
tribunal, and impressing upon him the 
necessity of repentance, and seeking 

eace with God, he sentenced him to 

e hanged by the neck on the fourth 
day after the close of the assizes, re- 
commending his soul, as usual, to the 
mercy of his Creator. 

The Prophet was evidently a man 
of great moral intrepidity and firm- 
ness, He kept his black, unquailing 
eye fixed upon the judge while he 
spoke, but betrayed not a single symp- 
tom of a timid or vacillating spirit. 
When the sentence was pronounced, 
he looked with an expression of some- 
thing like contempt upon those who 
had broken out, as usual, into those 
mingled murmurs of compassion and 
satisfaction, which are sometimes ut- 
tered under circumstances similar to 
his. 

* Now,” said he to the gaoler, 
“that every thing is over, and the 
worst come to the worst, the sooner I 
get to my cell the betther, I have 
despised the world too long to care a 
single curse what it says or thinks of 
me, or about me. All I’m sorry for 
is, that I didn’t take more out of it, 
and that I let it slip through my hands 
so aisily as I did. My curse upon it 
and its villany! Bring me in.” 

The gratification of the country for 
a wide circle around, was now abso- 
lutely exuberant. There was not 
only the acquittal of the good-hearted 
and generous old man, to fill the pub- 
lic with a feeling of delight, but also 
the unexpected resurrection, asit were, 
of honest Bartholomew Sullivan, which 
came to animate all parties with a dou- 
ble enjoyment. Indeed the congratu- 
lations which both parties received 
were sincere and fervent. Old Condy 
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Dalton had no sooner left the dock 
than he was surrounded by friends 
and relatives, each and all anxious to 
manifest their sense of his good for- 
tune, in the usual way of “ treating” 
him and his family. Their gratitude, 
however, towards the Almighty for his 
unexpected interposition‘in their favour, 
was too exalted and pious to allow 
them to profane it by convivial indul- 
ences. With as little delay, there- 
ore, as might be, they sought their 
humble cabin, where a scene awaited 
them that was calculated to dash with 
sorrow the sentiments of justifiable 
exultation which they felt. 

Our readers may remember that 
owing to Sarah’s illness, the Prophet, 
as an afterthought, had determined to 
give to the abduction of Mave Sullivan 
the colour of a famine outrage ; and 
for this purpose he had resolved also 
to engage Thomas Dalton to act as a 
kind of leader—a circumstance which 
he hoped would change the character 
of the proceeding altogether to one of 
wild and licentious revenge on the part 
of Dalton. Poor Dalton lent himself 
to this, as far as its aspect of a mere 
outbreak had attractions for the me- 
lancholy love of turbulence, by which 
he had been of late unhappily animated. 
He accordingly left home with the in- 
tention of taking a part in their pro- 
ceedings; but he never joined them. 
Where he had gone to, or how he had 
passed the night, nobody knew. Be 
this at it may, he made his appearance 
at home about noon on the day of his 
father’s trial, in evidently a dying state, 
and in this condition his family found 
him on their return. ‘Tis true they 
had the consolation of perceiving that 
he was calmer and more collected than 
he had been since the death of Peggy 
Murtagh. His reason, indeed, might 
be said to have been altogether re- 
stored. 

They found him sitting in his fa- 
ther’s arm-chair, his head supported— 
oh, how tenderly supported !—by his 
affectionate sister, Mary. 

Mrs. Dalton herself had come be- 
fore, to break the joyful tidings to this 
excellent girl, who, on seeing her, 
burst into tears, exclaiming in Irish— 

“Mother dear, I'm afraid you're 
bringing a heavy heart to a house of 
sorrow |” 

“ A light heart, dear Mary—a light 
and a grateful heart. Your father, 
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acushla machree—your father, my 
dear unhappy Tom, is not a mur- 
derer.” 

The girl had one arm around her 
brother’s neck, but she tnstinctively 
raised the other, as if in ecstatic de- 
light ; but in a moment she dropped it 
again, and said sorrowfully— 

“ Ay; but, mother dear, didn’t he 
say himself he was guilty !” 

“He thought so, dear; but it was 
only a rash blow; and oh, how many 
a deadly accident has come from rash 
blows! The man was not killed at all, 
dear Mary, but is alive and well, and 
was in the court-house this day. Oh! 
what do we not owe to a good God for 
his mercy towards us all! Tom, dear, 
T am glad to see you at home; you 
must not go out again.” 

Oh, mother dear,” said his sister, 
kissing him, and bursting into tears, 
** Tom’s dying !” 

«* What!” exclaimed his mother— 
* what’s this!—death’s in my boy’s 
face |” 

He raised his head gently, and, 
looking at her, replied, with a faint 
smile— 

No, mother, I will not go out any 
more ; I will be good at last—it’s time 
for me.” 

At this moment old Dalton and the 
rest of the family entered the house, 
but were not surprised at finding Mary 
and her mother in tears ; for they sup- 
posed, naturally enough, that the tears 
were those of joy for the old man’s ac- 
quittal. Mrs. Dalton raised her hand 
to enjoin silence; and then, pointing 
to her son, said— 

* We must keep quiet for a little.” 

They all looked upon the young 
man, and saw, at a glance, that death, 
immediate death, was stamped upon 
his features, gleamed wildly out of his 
eyes, and spoke in his feeble and hol- 
low voice. F 

“ Father,” said he, “let me kiss you, 
or come and kissme. Thank God for 
what has happened this day, Father,” 
he added, looking up into the old man’s 
face, with an expression of unutterable 
sorrow and affection—* father, I know 
I was wild; but I will be wild no more. 
I was wicked, too ; but I will be wick- 
ed nomore. There is now an end to all 
my follies and to all my crimes; an’ I 
hope—I hope that God will have mer- 
cy upon me, an’ forgive me.” 

The tears rained fast upon his pale 
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face from the old man’s eyes, as he ex- 
claimed— 

~ « He will have mercy upon you, my 
darlin’ son; look to him. I know, 
darlin’, that whatever crimes or follies 
you committed, you are sorry for them, 
an’ God will forgive you.” 

“Tam,” he replied ; * kiss me all of 
you; my sight is gettin’ wake, an’ my 
tongue isn’t—isn’t so strong as it was.” 

One after one they all kissed him, 
and as each knew that this tender and 
sorrowful embrace must be the last 
that should ever pass between them, 
it is impossible adequately to describe 
the scene which then took place. 

** I have a request to make,” he said, 
feebly ; “an’ it is, that 1 may sleep 
with Peggy an’ our baby. Maybe I’m 
not worthy of that ; but still I'd like 
it, an’ my heart’s upon it; an’ I think 
she would like it, too.” 

* It can be done, an’ we'll do it,” re- 
plied his mother ; “we'll do it, my dar- 
lin’ boy—my son, my son, we'll do it.” 

“ Don’t all forgive me—forgive 
me every thing ?” 

They could only, for some time, re- 
ply by their tears ; but at length they 
did reply, and he seemed satisfied. 

« Now,” said he, “ there was an ould 
Irish air that Peggy used to sing for 
me—lI thought I heard her often sing- 
in’ it of late—did I ?” 

“* I suppose so, darlin’,” replied his 
mother ; “I suppose you did.” 

‘* Mary, here,” he proceeded, “ sings 
it; I would like to hear it before Igo; 
it’s the air of Gra Gal Machree.” 

“ Before you go, alanna !” exclaimed 
his father, pressing him tenderly to his 
breast. ‘Oh! but they’re bitther 
words to us, my darlin’ an’ my lovin’ 
boy. But the air, Mary, darlin’, strive 
an’ sing it for him as well as you can.” 

It was a trying task for the affec- 
tionate girl, who, however, so far over- 
came her grief, as to be able to sing it 
with the very pathos of nature itself. 

«* Ay,” said he, as she proceeded, 
“that’s it—that’s what Peggy used to 
sing for me, becaise she knew J liked 
it.” 

Tender and full of sorrow were the 
notes as they came from the innocent 
lips of that affectionate sister. Her 
task, however, was soon over; for 
scarcely had she concluded the air 
when her poor brother’s ears and heart 
were closed to the melody and affec- 
tion it breathed, for ever. 
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“I know,” said she, with tears, 
‘that there’s one thing will give com- 
fort to you all respecting poor Tom. 
Peter Rafferty, who helped him home, 
seein’ the dyin’ state he was in, went 
over to the Carr, and brought one of 
Father Hanratty’s curates to him, so 
that he didn’t depart without resaving 
the rites of the Church, thank God!” 

This took the sting of bitterness out 
of their grief, and infused into it a spi- 
rit that soothed their hearts, and sus- 
tained them by that consolation which 
the influence of religion and its ordi- 
nances, in the hour of death andsorrow, 
never fail to give to an Irish family. 

Old Dalton’s sleep was sound that 
night; and when he awoke the next 
morning the first voice he heard was 
that of our friend Toddy Mack, which, 
despite of the loss they had sustained, 
and its consequent sorrow, diffused 
among them a spirit of cheerfulness 
and contentment. 

*¢ You have no raison,” said he, ** to 
fly in the face of God—I don’t mane 
you, Mrs. Dalton—but these young- 
sters. If what I heard is thrue, that 
that poor boy never was himself since 
the girl died, it was a mercy for God 
to take him ; and afther all he is a bet- 
ther judge of what’s fit for us than we 
are ourselves. Bounce, now, Mr. Dal- 
ton; you have little time to lose. I 
want you to come wid me to the agent, 
Mr. Travers. He wishes, I think, to 
see yourself, for he says he has heard 
a good account o’ you, an’ I promised 
to bring you. If we're there about 
two o’clock we'll hit the time purty 
close.” 

‘* What can he want with him do you 
think ?” asked Mrs. Dalton. 

“Dear knows—fifty things—maybe 
to stand for one of his childre—or— 
but ah! forgive me—lI could be merry 
any where else; but here—here—for- 
give me, Mrs. Dalton.” 

In a short time Dalton and he 
mounted a car which Toddy had 
brought with him, and started for the 
office of Mr. Travers. 

Whilst they are on their way, we 
shall return to our friend, young Dick, 
who was left to trudge home from the 
Grey Stone on the night set apart for 
the abduction of Mave Sullivan. Han- 
lon, or Magennis, as we ought now to 
call him, having, by his shrewdness, 
and Rody Duncan’s loose manner of 
talking, succeeded in preventing the 
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burglarious attack upon his master’s 
house, was a good deal surprised at 
young Dick’s quick return, for he had 
not expected him at all that night. 
The appearance of the young gentle. 
man was caleulated to excite impres- 
sions of rather a serio-comic charac- 
ter. 

*¢ Hanlon,” said he, “is all right?— 
every man at his post ?” 

“ All right, sir; but I did not ex- 

pect you back so soon, Whatever 
you've been engaged on to-night is a 
saicret you've kep me out of.” 
. “De, I was afraid of you, Hanlon 
—you were too honest for what I was 
about to-night. You wouldn’t have 
stood it-—I probed you on it once be- 
fore, and you winced,” 

Well, sir, I assure you I don’t wish 
to know what it is.” 

« Why, as the whole thing has fail- 
ed, there can be no great secret in 
it now. The old Prophet hoaxed 
me cursedly to-night. It was arrang- 
ed between us that he should carry 
off Sullivan’s handsome daughter for 
me—and what does the mercenary old 
scoundrel do but put his own in her 
place, with a view of imposing her on 

* Faith, an’ of the two she is thought 
to be the finest an’ handsomest girl ; 
but, my God! how could he do what 
you say, an’ his daughter sick of the 
typhus ?” 

 There’s some dd puzzle about 
it, I grant—/e seemed puzzled—his 
daughter seemed sick, sure enough 
and I am sick. Hanlon, I fear I’ve 
caught the typhus from her—I can 
think of nothing else.” 

“ Go to bed, sir; I tould youas you 
went out that you had taken rather 
much, You've been disappointed, an’ 
you're vexed—that’s what ails'you; but 
go to bed, an’ you'll sleep it off,” 

* Yes, I must, Ina day or two it’s 
arranged that I and Travers are to 
settle about the leases, and I must meet 
oot, worthy gentleman with a clear 


“Is Darby Skinadre, sir, to have 
Dalton’s farm ?” 

** Why, I’ve pocketed a hundred of 
his money for it, and I think he ought. 
Howeyer, all this part of the property 
is out of lease, and you know we can 
neither do nor say anything till we get 
the new leases.” 

“Ob, yes, you can, sir,” replied 
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Hanlon, laughing ; ‘it’s clear you can 
do at any rate.” 

** How is that ? 
at, confound you ?” 

“You can take the money, sir; 
that’s what I mane by doin’ him. Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

Very good, Charley; but I’m 
sick; and | very much fear that I’ve 
caught this confounded typhus.” 

he next day being that on which 
the trial took place, he rose not from 
his bed; and when the time appointed 
for meeting Travers came, he was not 
at all in anything of an improved con- 
dition. His gig was got ready, how- 
ever, and, accompanied by Hanlon, he 
drove to the agent’s office. 

Travers was a quick, expert man of 
business, who lost but little time and 
few words in his dealings with the 
world. He was clear, rapid, and de- 
cisive, and having once formed an opi- 
nion, there was scarcely any possibility 
in changing it. This indeed was the 
worst and most impracticable point 
about him; for as it often happened 
that his opinions were based upon im- 
perfect or erroneous data, it conse- 
quently followed that his inflexibility 
was but another name for obsti- 
nacy, and not unfrequently for injus- 
tice. 

As Henderson entered the office, he 
met our friend the Pedlar and old 
Dalton going out. 

“Dalton,” said Travers, “do you 
and your friend stay in the next room; 
I wish to see you again before you go, 
How do you do, Henderson ?” 

7 am not well,” replied Hender- 
son, “not at all well; but it wont 
signify.” 

“ How is your father ?” 

‘Much as usual; I wonder he didn’t 
call on you.” 

«No, he did not; I suppose he’s 


What do you grin 


otherwise memeene assizes always 


oceupy him. However, now to busi- 
ness, Mr, Henderson ;” and he looked 
inquiringly at Dick, as much as to say, 
I am ready to hear you. 

‘* We had better see, I think,” pro- 
ceeded Dick, “and make arrange- 
ments about these ney leases.” 

“ T shall expect to be bribed for each 
of them, Mr. Richard.” 

“ Bribed!” exclaimed the other, 
«ha, ha, ha! that’s good.” 

** Why, do you think there’s or 
thing morally wrong or dishonourable 
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in a bribe?” asked the other, with a 
very serious face. 

*¢ Come, come, Mr. Travers,” said 
Dick, “ajoke’s a joke; only don’t 
put so grave a face on you when you 
ask such a question. However, as you 
say yourself, now to business—about 
these leases.” 

*T trust,” continued Travers, ‘that 
Iam both an honest man and a gen- 
tleman, yet I expect a bribe for every 
lease.” 

Well, then,” replied Henderson, “it 
is not generally supposed that either 
an honest man or a gentleman u 

« Would take a bribe ?—eh ?” 

« Well, d—n it, no; not exactly 
that either; but come, let us under- 
stand each other. If you be wilful on 
it, why a wilful man, they say, must 
have his way. Bribery, however, rank 
bribery is a——” 

* Crime to which neither an honest 
man nor a gentleman would stoop. 
You see I anticipate what you are 
about to say ; you despise bribery, Mr. 
Henderson ?” 

“Sir,” replied the other, rather 
warmly, “I trust that I am a gentle- 
man and an honest man too.” 

* But still, a wilful man, Mr. Hen- 


derson, must have his way, you know. 
Well of course you are a gentleman 


and an honest man.” He then rose, 
and touching the bell, said to the ser- 
vant who answered it, 

“Send in the man named Darby 
Skinadre.” 

If that miserable wretch was thin 
and shrivelled-looking when first intro- 
duced to our readers, he appeared at 
the present period little else than the 
shadow of what he had been. He not 
only had lost heavily even by the 
usurious credit he had given, in con- 
sequence of the wide-spread poverty 
and crying distress of the wretched 
people, who were mostly insolvent, but 
he suffered severely by the outragés 
which had taken place, and doubly so 
in consequence of the anxiety which so 
many felt to wreak their vengeance on 
him, under that guise, for his heartless 
and blood sucking extortions upon them. 

“ Your name,’ proceeded the agent, 
“is Darby Skinadre ?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

* And you have given this gentle- 
man the sum of a hundred pounds, as 
a bribe, for promising you a lease of 
Cornelius Dalton’s farm ?” 
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“ ] gave him a-hundre pounds, but 
not at all-as a bribe, sir; I'm an 
honest man, I trust—an’ the Lord fora 
bid I'd have anything to do wid a 
bribe; an’ if you an’ he knew—if you 
only knew, both o’ you—the hard 
strivin’,an’ scrapin’, and sweepin’ I had 
to get it together—” 

*¢ That will do, sir; be silent. You 
received this money, Mr. Henderson.” 

“Tut, Travers, my good friend ; 
this is playing too high a card about 
such a matter. Don’t you know, 
devilish well, that these things are 
common, aye, and among gentlemen 
and honest men too, as you say.” 

“ Well, that is a discussion upon 
which I shall not enter. Now, as you 
say yourself, to business.” 

« Well, then,” continued Henderson, 
smiling, * if you have no objection, J 
am willing that you should take Skin- 
adre’s affair and mine as a precedent 
between you and me. Let us not be 
fools, Mr. Travers ; it is ev'ry one for 
himself in this world.” 

«¢ What is it you expect, in the first 
place ?” asked the agent. 

«‘ Why, new leases,” replied the 
other; “upon reasonable terms, of 
course,” 

« Well, then,” said Travers, 1 beg 
to inform you that you shall not have 
them, with one only exception. You 
shall have a lease of sixty-nine acres 
attached to the Grange, ae the 
quantity of land which you actually 
farm.” 

* Pray, why not of all the property?” 
asked Dick. ' r 

** My good friend,” replied the t, 
nearly in his own words to the Ped. 
lar; the fact is, that we are about 
to introduce a new system altogether 
upon our property. We are deter- 
mined to manage it upon'a — 
new principle. It has been too muc 
sublet under us, and we have resolved, 
Mr. Henderson, to rectify this evil. 
That is my answer. With the excep- 
tion of the Grange farm, you get no 
leases. We shall turn over a new 
leaf, a see po better — of 
things be establis upon pro- 
perty. As for you, Skinadre, settle 
this matter of your hundred pounds 
with Mr. Henderson as best you may. 
That was a private transaction alto- 
gether between yourselves; between 
yourselves, then, does the settlement 
of it lie.” 
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He once more touched the bell, and 
desired Cornelius Dalton and the Ped- 
lar to be sent in. 

**Mr. Henderson,” he proceeded, 
“Twill bid you good morning ; you 
certainly look ill. Skinadre, you may 
go. I have sent for Dalton, Mr. Hen- 
derson, to let him know that he shall 
be reinstated in his farm, and every 
reasonable allowance made him for the 
oppression and injustice which he and 
his respectable family have suffered, 
at—I will not say whose hands.” 

« Travers,” replied Henderson, “ your 
conduct} is harsh—and—however, I 
cannot now think of leases—I am, 
every moment, getting worse—I am 
very ill—good morning.” He then went. 


© An’ am I to lose my hundre. 


pounds, your honor, of my hard earn- 
ed money, that I squeezed——” 

* Out of the blood and marrow and 
life of the struggling and industrious 
people, you wal and heartless extor- 
tioner! Begone, sirra; a foot of land 
upon the property for which I am 
agent you shall never occupy. You 
and your tribe, whether you batten 
upon the distresses of struggling in- 
dustry in the deceitful Maelstrooms of 
the metropolis, or in the dirty, dingy 
shops of a private country village, are 
each a scorpion curse to the people. 
Your very existence is a libel upon the 
laws by which the rights of civil society 
are protected.” 

“ Troth, your honour does me in- 
justice ; I never see a case of distress 
that my heart doesn’t bleed——” 

« With a leech-like propensity to 
pounce upon it—begone.” ‘The man 
slunk out. ‘“ Dalton,” he proceeded, 
when the old man, accompanied by the 
Pedlar, came in, “I sent for you to 
say that I am willing you should have 
your farm again.” 
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“ Sir,” replied the other, “Iam 
thankful and grateful to you for that 
kindness, but it is now too late; I am 
not able to go back upon it; I have 
neither money nor stock of any kind. 
I am deeply and gratefully obliged to 
you; but I have not sixpence worth in 
the world to put on it. An honest 
heart, sir, an’ a clear fame is all that 
God has left me, blessed be his 
name.” 

‘Don’t b’lieve a word of it,” replied 
the Pedlar. ‘ Only let your honour 
give him a good lease, at a raisonable 
rint, makin, allowances for his improve- 
ments - 

“ Never mind conditions, my good 
friend,” said the agent, “¢ but proceed ; 
for, if I don’t mistake, you will your- 
self give him a lift.” 

** May be, we'll find him stock and 
capital a thrifle, any way,” replied the 
Pedlar, with a knowing wink. “I 
haven’t carried the pack all my life 
for nothing, I hope.” 

I understand,” said the agent to 
Dalton, “that one of your sons is dead. 
I leave town to-day, but I shall be here 
this day fortnight; call then and we 
shall have every thing arranged. Your 
case was a very hard one, and a very 
common one; but it was one with 
whieh we had nothing to do, and in 
which, until now, we could not inter- 
fere. I have looked clearly into it, and 
regret to find that such cases do exist 
upon Irish property to a painful extent, 
although I am glad to find that public 
opinion, and a more enlightened expe- 
— are every day diminishing the 
evil.” 

He then rang for some one else, and 
our friends withdrew, ‘impressed with 
a grateful sense of his integrity and 
justice. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—-CONCLUSION. 


Wuen Mrs. M‘Ivor—whom we may 
now, without any error, style the wife 
of Donnel Dhu—recognized in the 
court-house the man called the Black 
Prophet, as her husband, she knew 
also, without having been aware of it, 
that she had seen and conversed with 
her own daughter. To most women, her 
position would have been one of inde- 


scribable and distracting agony. Here 


had she been aiding her nephew to 
trace the murderer of his father—her 
own brother—and now that they had 
found him, he turns out to be no other 
than her own husband, and the father 
of her child. She was, however, as 
we have said at an early stage of our 
narrative, a woman of much firmness, 
if not obstinacy of character ; or to 
come still nearer to the truth, it would 
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be difficult to find on Irish soil, a fe- 
male who possessed such a stoical as- 
cendancy over her own feelings. 

The interest excited by the trial, in- 
volving as it did so much that concern- 
ed the Sullivans, especially the hopes 
and affections of their daughter Mave, 
naturally induced them—though not 
on this latter account—young and old, 
to attend the assizes, not excepting 
Mave herself; for her father, much 
against her inclination, had made a 
point to bring her with them. On 
finding, however, how matters turned 
out, a perfect and hearty reconciliation 
took place between the two families, 
in the course of which Mave and the 
Prophet’s wife oncemore renewed their 
acquaintance. Some necessary and 
brief explanation took place, in the 
course of which allusion was made to 
Sarah and her state of health. 

“*T hope,” said Mave, * you will lose 
no time in goin’ to see her. I know 
her affectionate heart ; an’ that when 
she hears an’ feels that she has a mo- 
ther alive an’ well, an’ that loves her 
as she ought to be loved, it will put 
new life into her.” 

“ She is a fine lookin’ girl,” replied 
her mother, “ an’ while I was spakin’ 
to her I felt my heart warm to her, 
sure enough ; but she’s a wild crea- 
ture, they say.” 

“ Hasty a little,” said Mave; “ but 
then such a heart as she has. You 
ought to go see her at wanst.” 

“I would, dear, an’ my heart is 
longin’ to see her; but I think it’s 
betther that I should not tilljafther his 
thrial to-morrow. I’m to be a witness 
against the unfortunate man.” 

* Against her father !—against your 
own husband!” exclaimed Mave, look- 
ing aghast at this intimation. 

“ Yes, dear ; for it was my brother 
he murdhered, an’ he must take the 
consequences, if he was my husband 
an’ her father ten times over. My 


brother’s blood mustn’t pass for no- 


thin.’ Besides, the hand of God is in 
it, an’ I must do my duty.” 

The heart of the gentle and heroic 
Mave, which could encounter contagion 
and death, from a principle of uncon- 
scious magnatninity and affection that 
deserved a garland, now shrunk back 
with pain at the sentiments so coolly 
expressed by Sarah’s mother. She 
thought for a moment of young Dal- 
ton, and that if she were called upon 
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to prosecute him—but she hastily put 
the fearful hypothesis aside, and was 
about to bid her acquaintance good 
bye, when the latter said-— 

“ To-morrow, or rather the day af- 
ther, I'd wish to see her ; for then I'll 
know what will happen to him, an’ 
how to act with her ; an’ if you’d come 
with me, I’d be glad of it, an’ you'd 
oblage me.” 

Mave’s gentle and affectionate spirit 
was disquieted within her by what she 
had already heard; but a moment's 
reflection convinced her that her pre- 
sence on the occasion might be ser- 
viceable to Sarah, whose excitable tem- 
perament and delicate state of health 
required gentle and judicious treat- 
ment. 

“T’m afeard,” said Mrs. M‘Ivor, 
* that by the time the thrial’s over to- 
morrow, it'll be too late ; but let us say 
the day afther, if it’s the same to you.” 

« Well, then,” replied Mave, “ you 
can call to our place, as it’s on your 
way, an’ we'll both go together.” 

“If she knew her,” said Mave to 
her friends, on her way home, “as I 
do; if she only knew the heart she 
has—the lovin’, the fearless, the great 
heart ;—oh, if she did, no earthly thing 
would prevent her from goin’ to her 
without the loss of a minute’s time. 
Poor Sarah! — brave and generous 
girl—what wouldn't I do to bring her 
back to health! But ah, mother, I’m 
afeard ;”—and as the noble girl spoke, 
the tears gushed to her eyes—<** It’s 
my last act for you,’ she whispered to 
me, on that night when the house was 
surrounded by villains—‘ I know what 
you risked for me in the shed ; I know 
it, dear Mave, an’ I’m now sthrivin’ to 
pay back my debt to you.” Oh, mo- 
ther !” she exclaimed, “‘ where—where 
could one look for the like of her ! an’ 
yet how little does the world know 
about her goodness, or her greatness, I 
may say. Well,” proceeded Mave, 
“she paid that debt, but I’m afeard, 
mother, it'll turn out that it was with 
her own life she paid it.” 

At the hour appointed, Mrs. M‘Ivor 
and Mave set out on their visit to 
Sarah, each now aware of the dread- 
ful and inevitable doom that awaited 
her father, and of the part which one 
of them, at least, had taken in bring- 
ing it about. 

About half an hour before their 
arrival, Sarah, whose anxiety touching 
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the fate of old’ Dalton could endure 
no more, lay awaiting the return of 
her nurse—a simple, good hearted, mat- 
ter-of-fact creature, who had no notion 
of ever concealing the truth under 
any circumstances. The poor girl had 
sent her'to get an account of the trial 
the best way she could, and, as we 
said, she now lay awaiting her return. 
At length she came in. 

“ Well, Biddy, what’s the news— 

or have you got any ?” 

he old woman gently and affec. 
tionately put her hand over on Sarah’s 
forehead, as if the act was a religious 
ceremony, and accompanied an invoca- 
tion, as indeed she intended it to do— 

“ May God in his mercy soon re- 
lieve you from your thrials, my poor 
girl, an bring you to himself! but it’s 
the black news I have for you this 
day.” 

Sarah started— 

« What news,” she asked hastily— 
« what black news ?” 

«‘ Husth, now, an’ I'll tell you ;— 
in the first place, your mother is alive, 
an’ has.come to the counthry.” 

Sarah immediately sat up in the 
bed, without assistance, and fastening 
her black brilliant eyes upon the wo- 
man,.exclaimed— 

« My mother—my mother—my own 
mother! an’ do you dare to tell me 
that this is black news? Lave the 
house, I bid you. I'll get up—I'm 
not sick—I’m well. Great God!— 
yes, I’m well—very well; but how 
dare you name black news an’ my mo- 
ther—my blessed mother—in the same 
breath, or on the same day ?” 

« Will you hear me out, then?” con- 
tinued the nurse. 

“ No,” replied Sarah, attempting to 
get up—“I want to hear no more; 
now I wish to live—now I am sure of 
one, an’ that one my mother—my own 
mother—to love me—to guide me— 
to taiche me all that I ought to know ; 
bnt, above all, to love me. An’ my 
father—my poor unhappy father—an’ 
he is unhappy—he loves me, too. Oh, 
Biddy, I can forgive you now for what 
you said—I will be happy still—an’ 
my mother will be happy—an’ my fa- 
ther—my poor father—will be happy 

et; he'll reform—he’ll repent, may- 
oe an’ he'll wanst more get back his 


early heart—his heart, when it was 
good, an’ not hardened, as he says it 


was, by thie world. Biddy, did you 
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ever see any one with joy before 
cahinaien-o0ld acuew 2 

‘God strengthen you, my poor 
child,” exclaimed the nurse, bursting 
into tears; “ for what will become of 
you? Your father, Sarah dear, is to be 
hangéd for murdher, an’ it was your 
mother’s evidence that hanged him. 
She swore against him on the thrial, 
an’ his sentence is passed. Bartle 
Sullivan wasn’t siustherel at all, but 
another man was, an’ it was your fa- 
ther that done it. On next Friday 
he’s to be hanged, an’ your mother, 
they say, swore his life away! If 
that’s not black news, 1 don’t know 
what is.” 

Sarah's face had been flushed to such 
a degree by the first portion of the 
woman's intelligence, that its expres- 
sion was brilliant and animated be- 
yond belief. On hearing its conclu- 
sion, however, the change from joy to 
horror was instantaneous, shocking, 
and pitiable, beyond all power of lan- 
guage to express. She was struck 
perfectly motionless and ghastly ; and 
as she kept her large lucid eyes fixed 
upon the woman’s hes, the powers of 
life, that had ‘been hitherto in such a 
tumult of delight within her, seemed 
slowly, and with a deadly and scarcely 
perceptible motion, to ebb out of her 
system. The revulsion was too dread- 
ful ; and with the appearance of one 
who was anxious to shrink or hide 
from something that was painful, she 
laid her head down on the humble 
pillow of her bed. 

** Now, asthore,” said the woman, 
struck by the woeful change—* don’t 
take it too much to heart; you're 
young, an’, please God, you'll get over 
it all yet.” 

“No,” she replied, but in a voice 
so utterly changed and deprived of its 
strength, that the woman could with 
difficulty hear or understand her. 

« There is but one good bein’ in 
the world,” she said to herself, “ an’ 
that is Mave Sullivan. I have no 
mother, no father—all I can love now 
is Mave Sullivan—that’s all.” 

“Every one that knows her does,” 
said the nurse. 

« Who?’ said Sarah, inquiringly. 

«Why, Mave Sullivan,” replied 
the other; * worn’t you spakin’ about 
her ?” 

“ Was 1?” said she, ‘* may be so— 
what was I sayin’ ?” 
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She then put her hand to her fore- 
head, as if she felt pain and con- 
fusion; after which she waved the 
nurse towards her, but on the woman 
stooping down, she seemed to forget 
that she had beckoned to her at all. 

At this moment Mave and her 
mother entered, and after looking 
towards the bed on which she lay, 
they inquired, in a whisper, from her 
attendant how she was. 

The woman pointed hopelessly to 
her own head, and then looked sig- 
nificantly at Sarah, as if to intimate 
that her brain was then unsettled. 

“ There’s something wrong here,” 
she added, in an undertone, and, 
touching her head, “ especially since I 
tould her what had happened.” 

“Is she acquainted with every- 
thing ?” asked her mother. 

** She is,” replied the other; “she 
knows that her father is to die on 
Friday, and that you swore agin’ 
him.” 

« But what on earth,” said Mave, 
‘could make you be so mad as to let 
her know anything of that kind ?” 

“ Why, she sent me to get word,” 
replied the simple creature, an’ you 
wouldn’t have me tell her a lie, an’ 
the poor girl on her death-bed, I’m 
afeard.” 

Her mother went over and stood 
opposite where she lay, that is, near 
the foot of her bed," and putting one 
hand under her chin, looked at her 
long and steadily. Mave went to her 
side, and taking her hand gently up, 
kissed it, and wept quietly, but bit- 
terly. 

It was, indeed, impossible to look 
upon her without a feeling of deep 
and extraordinary interest. Her sin- 
gularly youthful aspect—her surpris- 
ing beauty, to which disease and suf- 
fering had given a character of purity 
and tenderness almost etherial—the 


natural symmetry and elegance of her. 


very arms and hands—the wonderful 
whiteness of her skin, which contrasted 
so strikingly with the raven black of 
her glossy hair, and the soul of 
thought and feeling which lay obvious- 
ly expressed by the long silken eye- 
lashes of her closed eyes—all, when 
taken in at a glance, were calculated to 
impress a beholder with love, and sym- 
pathy, and tenderness, such as no hu- 
man heart could resist. 

Mave, on glacing at her mother, 
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saw-a few tears stealing, as it were, 
down her cheeks. 

“IT wish to God, my dear daugh- 
ter,” exclaimed the latter, in a, low 
voice, “that I had never seen your 
face, lovely as it is,‘an’ it surely would 
be betther for yourself that you had 
never been born.” 

She then passed to the bed-side, 
and, taking Mave’s place, who with- 
drew, she stooped down, and placing 
her lips upon Sarah’s white, broad 
forehead, exclaimed—“ May God bless 
you, my dear daughter, is the heart- 
felt prayer of your unhappy mother !” 

Sarah suddenly opened her eyes, 
and started—“ What is this ?” she ex- 
claimed, “ What is wrong? There 
is something wrong. Didn’t I hear 
some one callin’ me daughter? Here’s 
a strange woman—Charley Hanlon’s 
aunt—Biddy come here!” 

* Well, acushla, here I am—keep 
yourself quiet, achora—what is it?” 

‘** Didn’t you tell me that my mo- 
ther swore my father’s life away ?” 

“It’s what they say,” replied the 
matter-of-fact nurse. : 

«“ Then it’s a lie—a lie that’s eome 
from hell itself,” she replied—* Oh, 
if I was only up and strong as I was, 
let me see the man or woman that 
durst say so. ‘My mother! to become 
unnatural and treacherous, an’ I have 
a mother—ha, ha—oh, how often have 
I thought of this—thought of what 
a girl I would be if I was to have a 
mother—how good I would be too— 
how kind to her—how I would love 
her, an’ how she would love me, an’ 
then my heart would sink when I'd 
think of home—ay, an’ then when 
Nelly would spake cruelly an’ harshly 
to me I'd feel as if I could kill her or 
any one.” 

Her eye here caught Mave Sullivan, 
and she again started. 

* What is this?” she exclaimed, 
“am I still in the shed? Mave Sul- 
livan !—help me up, Biddy.” 

“1 am here, dear Sarah,” replied 
the gentle girl—“ 1 am here; keep 
yourself quiet, and don’t attempt to sit 
up; you're not able to do it.” 

The composed and serene aspect of 
Mave, and the kind touching tores-of 
her voice seemed to operate favourably 
upon her, and to aid her in collecting 
her confused and scattered thoughts 
into something like order. 

* Oh, dear Mave,” said she, “ what 
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is this? What has happened? Isn’t 
there something wrong? I'm confused. 
Have I a mother? Have I a livin’ 
mother that will love me?” 

Her large eyes suddenly sparkled 
with singular animation as she asked 
the last question, and Mave thought 
it was the most appropriate moment 
to make the mother known to her. 

* You have, dear Sarah, an’ here 
she is waiting’ to clasp you to her 
heart, an’ give you her blessin’.” 

“ Where?” she exclaimed, starting 
up in bed, as if in full health; “my 
mother ! where ?—-where ?” 

She held her arms out towards her, 
for Mave had again assumed the mo- 
ther’s station at the bedside, and the 
latter stood at a little distance. On 
seeing her daughter’s arms wildly ex- 
tended towards her, she approached 
her, but whether checked by Sarah’s 
allusion to her conduct, or from a wish 
to spare her excitement, or from na- 
tural coldness of disposition, it is 
difficult to say, she did it with so little 
appearance of the eager enthusiasm 
that the heart of the latter expected, 
and with a manner so singularly cool 
and unexcited, that Sarah, whose feel- 
ings were always decisive and rapid 
as lightning, had time to recognize her 
features as Hanlon’s aunt, whom she 
had seen and talked to before ; but that 
was not all; she perceived not in her 
these external manifestations of strong 
affection and natural tenderness for 
which her own heart yearned almost 
convulsively; there was no sparkling 
glance—no precipitate emotion—no 
gushing of tears—no mother’s love—in 
short, nothing of what her noble and 
loving spirit couldrecognize as kindred 
to itself, and to her warm and impulsive 
heart. The moment—the glance—that 
sought and found not what it looked 
for—were decisive: the arms that had 
been extended remained extended still, 
but the spirit of their attitude was 
changed, as was that eager and tumul- 
tuous delight which had just flashed 
from her countenance. Her thoughts, 
as we said, were quick, and in almost 
a moment's time she appeared to be 
altogether a different individual. 

« Stop!” she exclaimed, now repel- 
ling instead of soliciting the embrace ; 
“there isn’t the love of a mother in 
that woman’s heart—an’ what did I 
hear ? that she swore my father’s life 
away—her husband's life away. No, 


no; I’m changed—I see my father’s 
blood, shed by her too, his own wife! 
Look at her features, they’re hard and 
harsh—there’s no love in her eyes— 
they’re cowld and sevare. No, no; 
there’s something wrong there—lI feel 
that—I feel it—it’s here—the feelin’s 
in my heart—oh what a dark hour this 
is! You were right, Biddy, you 
brought me black news this day—but 
it won’t—it won’t—trouble me long— 
it won't disturb this poor brain long— 
it won’t pierce this poor heart long— 
Ihope not. Oh,” she exclaimed,” turn- 
ing to Mave, and extending her arms 
— her, “* Mave Sullivan let me 
ie!” 

The affectionate but disappointed 
girl had all Mave’s sympathies, whose 
warm and affectionate feelings recoiled 
from the coldness and apparent want 
of natural tenderness which characte- 
rized the mother’s manner, under cir- 
cumstances in themselves so affecting. 
Still, after having soothed Sarah for a 
few minutes, and placed her head once 
more upon the pillow, she whispered 
to the mother, who seemed to think 
more than to feel :— 

«Don’t be surprised; when you con- 
sider the state she’s in,—and indeed it 
isn’t to be wondered at after what she 
has heard,—you must make every al- 
lowance for the poor girl.” 

Sarah’s emotions were now evidently 
in incessant play. 

** Biddy,” said she, ‘ come here 
again ; help me up.” 

** Dear Sarah,” said Mave, “ you are 
not able to bear all this ; if you could 
compose yourself, an’ forget everything 
unpleasant for a while, till you grow 
strong 

“If I could forget that my mother 
has no heart to love me with—that she’s 
could and strange to me—if I could 
forget that she’s brought my father to 
a shameful death—my father’s heart 
wasn’t altogether bad; no, an’ he was 
wanst—I mane in his early life—a good 
man. Iknow that—lI feel that—‘ dear 
Sarah, sleep—sleep, dear Sarah’—no, 
bad as he is, there was a thousand times 
more love and nature in the voice that 
spoke them words than in a hundred 
women like my mother, that hasn’t yet 
kissed my lips. Biddy, come here, I 
say—bere, lift me up again.” 

There was suchenergy, and fire, and 
command, in her voice and words now, 
that Mave could not remonstrate any 
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longer, nor the nurse refuse to obey 
her. When she was once more placed 
sitting, she looked about her— 

** Mother,” she said, “‘ come here!” 

And as she pronounced the word 
mother, a trait so beautiful, so exqui- 
site, so natural, and so pathetic, accom- 
panied it, that Mave once more wept. 

Her voice, in uttering the word, qui- 
vered, and softened into tenderness, 
with the affection which nature itself 
seems to have associated with it. Sarah 
herself remarked this, even in the an- 
guish of the moment. 

«‘ My very heart knows and loves 
the word,” she said. ‘ Oh! why is it 
that I am to suffer this? Is it possi- 
ble that the empty name is all that’s 
left me afther all? Mother, come 
here—I am pleadin’ for my father 
now—you pleaded against him, but I 
always took the weakest side—here is 
God now among us—you must stand 
before him—look your daughter in the 
face, an’ answer her as you expect to 
meet God, when you leave this throu- 
bled life; truth—truth now, mother, 
an’ nothin’ else. Mother, I am dyin’. 
Now, as God is to judge you, did you 
ever love my father as a wife ought ?” 

There was some irresistible spirit, 
some unaccountable power in her man- 
ner and language—such command and 
such wonderful love of candour in her 
full, dark eye—that it was impossible to 
gainsay or withstand her. 

‘I will spake the thruth,” replied 
her mother, evidently borne away and 
subdued, “although it’s against myself 
—to my shame an to my sorrow I say 
it—that when I married your father, 
another man had my affections ; but, 
as I’m to appear before God, I never 
wronged him. I don’t know how it is 
that you’ve made me confess it ; but at 
any rate you're the first that ever 
wrung it out o’ me.” 

“ That will do,” replied her daugh. 
ter, calmly; “that sounds like mur- 
dher from my mother’s lips! Lay me 
down now, Biddy.” 

Mave, who had scarcely ever taken 
her eyes from off her varying and 
busy features, was now struck by a 
singular change which she observed to 
come over them—a change that was 
nothing but the shadow of death, and 
cannot be described. 

“Sarah!” she exclaimed, ‘“ dear, 
darling Sarah, what is the matter with 
you? Have you got ill again ?” 
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* Oh! my child,” exclaimed her mo- 
ther, “am I to lose you this way at 
last? Oh! dear Sarah, forgive me— 
I’m your mother, and you'll forgive 
me.” 

** Mave,” said Sarah, “take this— 
I remember seein’ yours an’ mine to- 
gether not very long ago—take this 
lock of my hair—I think you will get 
a pair of scissors on the corner of the 
shelf—cut it off with yourown hands; 
let it be sent to my father, an’ when 
he’s dyin’ a disgraceful death, let him 
wear it next his heart; an’ wherever 
he’s to be buried, let him have this 
buried with him. Let whoever will 
give it to him, say that it comes from 
Sarah, an’ that if she was able, she 
would be with him through shame, an’ 
disgrace, an’ death ; that she’d support 
him as well as she could in his trouble; 
that she’d scorn the world for him; 
an’ that because he said wanst in his 
life that he loved her; she'd forgive 
him all a thousand times, an’ would 
lay down her life for him.” 

“You would do that, my noble 
girl,” exclaimed Mave, with a choking 
voice. 

*‘ And above all things,” proceeded 
Sarah, “let him be tould, if it can be 
done, that Sarah said to him to die 
without fear—to bear it up like a man, 
an’ not like a coward—to look man- 
fully about him on the very scaffold— 
an’—an’ to die as a man ought to die— 
bravely an’ without fear—bravely an’ 
without fear!” 

Her voice and strength were, since 
the last change that Mave observed, 
both rapidly sinking, and her mother, 
anxious, if possible, to have her for- 
giveness, again approached her, and 
said— 

** Dear Sarah, you are angry with 
me. Oh! forgive me—am I not your 
mother ?” 

The great girl’s resentments, how- 
ever, had all passed, and the business 
of her life and its functions she felt 
were now over—she said so— 

**lt’s all over, at last now, mo- 
ther,” she replied—* I have no anger 
now—come and kiss me. Whatever 
you have done, you are still my mo- 
ther. Bless me—bless your daughter 
Sarah. I have nothing now in m 
heart but love for every body ; tell 
Nelly, dear Mave, that Sarah forgave 
her, an’ hoped that she'd forgive 
Sarah. Mave, I trust you an’ he will 
3D 
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be happy—that’s my last wish, an’ tell 
him so. Mave, there’s sweet faces 
about me, sich as I seen in the shed ; 
they’re smilin’ upon me—smilin’ up- 
on Sarah—upon poor hasty Sarah 
M‘Gowan, that would have loved every 
one. Mave, think of me sometimes ; 
an’ let him, when he thinks of the 
wild girl that loved him, look upon 
you, dearest Mave, an’ love you, if 
possible, betther for her sake. These 
sweet faces is about me again. Father, 
I'll be before you—but die—die like a 
man.” 

Whilst uttering the last few sen- 
tences, which were spoken with great 
difficulty, she began to pull the bed- 
clothes about with her hands, and 
whilst uttering the last word, her 
beautiful hand was slightly clenched, 
as if helping out a sentiment so com- 
pletely in accordance with her brave 
spirit. These motions, however, ceased 
suddenly ; she heaved a deep sigh, and 
the troubled spirit of the kind, the 
generous, the erring but affectionate 
Sarah M‘Gowan—as we shall call her 
still—passed away to another, and, we 
trust, a better life.—The storms of 
her heart and brain were at rest for 
ever. 

Thus perished in early life one of 
those creatures, that sometimes seem as 
if they were placed by mistake in a 
wrong sphere of existence. It is im- 
possible to say to what a height of 
moral grandeur and true greatness, 
culture and education might have ele- 
vated her, or to say with what bril- 
liancy her virtues might have shone, 
had her heart and affections been pro- 
perly cultivated. Like some beautiful 
and luxuriant flower, however, she 
was permitted to run into wildness 
and disorder for want of a guiding 
hand; but no want, no absence of 
training, could ever destroy its natu- 
ral delicacy, nor prevent it’s fragrance 
from smelling sweet, even in the ne- 
glected situation where it was left to 
pine and die. 

There is little now to be added. 
* Time, the consoler,” passes not in 
vain even over the abodes of wretched- 
ness and misery. The sufferings of that 
year of famine we have endeavoured 
to bring before those who may have 
the power in their hands of assuaging 
the similar horrors which are likely to 
visit this. The pictures we have given 
are not exaggerated, but drawn from 
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memory and the terrible realities of 
1817. 

It is unnecessary to add, that when 
* sickness” and the severity of winter 
passed away, our lovers, Mave and 
young Condy Dalton, were happily 
married, as they deserved to be, and 
occupied the farm from which the 
good old man had been so unjustly ex- 
pelled. 

It was on the first social evening 
that the two families, now so happily 
reconciled, spent together subsequent 
to the trial, that Bartle Sullivan gra- 
tified them with the following account 
of his history :— 

‘¢ T remimber fightin,” he proceeded, 
*‘ wid Condy on that night, an’ the 
devil’s own bulliah battha he was. 
We went into a corner’ of the field 
near the Grey stone, to decide it. All 
at wanst I forgot what happened, till I 
found myself lyin’ upon a car wid the 
M‘Mahons of Edenbeg, that lived ten 
or twelve miles beyant the mountains, 
at the foot of Carnmore. They knew 
me, and good right they had, for I 
had been spakin’ to their sisther Shib- 
by, but she wasn’t for me at the time, 
although I was ready to kick my own 
shadow about her, Godknows. Well 
you see I felt disgraced at bein’ beaten 
by Con Dalton, and I was fond of her, 
so what ‘ud you have of us but off we 
went together to America, for you 
see she promised to marry me if I’d go. 
They had taken me up on one of their 
carts, thinkin’ I was dhrunk, to lave 
me for safety in the next neighbour's 
house we came to. Well, she an’ I 
married when we got to Boston; but 

God never blessed us wid a family ; 
and Toddy here, who tuk to the life of 
a pedlar, came back afther many a 
long year, with a good purse, and lived 
wid us. At last I begun to long for 
home, and so we all came together. 
The Prophet’s wife was wid us, an’ 
another passenger tould me that Con 
here had been suspected of murdherin’ 
me. I got unwell in Liverpool, but I 
sent Toddy on before me to make 
their minds aisey. As we wor talkin’ 
over these matthers, 1 happened to 
mention to the woman what I had seen 
the night the carman was murdhered, 
and I wondhered at the way she 
looked on hearin’ it. She went on, 
but afther a time came back to Liver- 
pool for me, an’ took the typhus on 
her way home, but thank God we were 
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all in time to clear the innocent and 
punish the guilty; ay, an’ reward the 
good too, eh, Toddy?” 

“T'll give Mave away,” replied 
Toddy, “if there wasn’t another man 
in Europe; an’ when I'm puttin’ your 
hand into Con’s, Mave, it won’t be an 
empty one. Ay, an’ if your frind 
Sarah, the wild’ girl, had lived,—but 
it can’t be helped—death takes the 
young as wellas the ould, an’ may God 
prepare us all to meet him!” 

: Young Richard Henderson's anti- 
cipations were, unfortunately, too true. 
On leaving Mr. Travers’ office, he re- 
turned home, took his bed, and in the 
course of one short week had paid, by 
a kind of judicial punishment, the 
fatal penalty of his contemplated pro- 
fligacy. His father survived him only 
a few months, so that there is not, at 
this moment, one of the name or 
blood of Henderson in the Grange. 
The old man died of a quarrel with 
Jemmy Branigan, to whom he left 
a pension of fifty pounds a year; and 
truly the grief of his aged servant 
after him was unique and original. 

** What’s to become of me?” said 
Jemmy, with tears in his eyes; “ I have 
nothing to do, nobody to attend to, 
nobody to fight with, nothing to dis- 
turb me or put me out of timper; I 
knew, however, that he would stick to 
his wickedness to the last, an’so he did, 
for the devil tempted him, out of sheer 
malice, when he could get at me no 
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way else, to lave me fifty pounds a 
year to keep me aisy! Sich revenge 
an’ villany by a dyin’ man was never 
heard of. God help me, what am I 
to do now, or what hand will I turn to? 
What is there before me but peace 
and quietness for the remainder of my 
life? but I wont stand that long—an’ 
to lave me fifty pounds a year to heep 
me aisy! God forgive him !” 

The Prophet suffered the sentence 
of the law, but refused all religious 
consolation. Whether his daughter’s 
message ever reached him or not, we 
have had no means of ascertaining. He 
died, however, as she wished, firmly, 
but sullenly, and as if he despised and 
defied the world and its laws. He 
neither admitted his guilt,nor attempted 
to maintain his innocence, but passed 
out of existence like a man who was 
already wearied with its cares, and who 
now felt satisfied, when it was too late, 
that contempt for the laws of God 
and man never leads to safety, much 
less to happiness. His only observa- 
tion was the following—‘* When I 
dreamt that young Dalton drove a 
nail in my coffin, little I thought it 
would end this way.” 

We have simply to conclude by say- 
ing that Rody Duncan was transported 
for perjury; and that Nelly became a 
devotee, or voteen, and, as far as one 
could judge, exhibited something like 
repentance for the sinful life she had 
led with the Prophet. 


SONNET ON AN EXPECTED VIEW OF THE IRISH COAST. 


My native land, appear! these eyes await 
Impatiently thy rising o’er the bare 
Expanse of waters, fondly searching where 
Thy fair but hidden form lingers so late. 
Though well I prize thy glorious ocean-mate, 
And, not unmoved, | leave some loved ones there, 
In thee my homeward thoughts still claim their share, 
My heart—my life, to thee are dedicate. 


O, let me see thee! dearer far to me 
Shall be the moment which that sweet sight shows, 
Than when to bard or painter, long ago, 
While foam-flakes specked another sea with snow, 
From the blue waves the Queen of Beauty rose, 


And Greece beheld Anadyomené. 


Irish Channel, August 31, 1846. 


W.R. H. 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF OLIVER GRACE, OF COURTOWN, BY JOHN WALTER WALSH, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE IRISH. 


I. 


The mist of wo is on the moor, 
Mist that never gloomed before ; 
A darksome calm at noon is there, 
Save the voice of wild despair ! 


Il. 


Upon the wind the death-bells come, 
Messengers of grief and gloom ; 

And the raven’s croaking cry, 
Proclaims the dead man’s hour is nigh! 


Ill. 


O! noble youth, my bosom’s pride, 
Was it for thee the banshee cried, 
Amid the lonely, silent hour 

Of midnight, in her fairy bower ? 


Iv. 


When sheltering bay and bulwark strong 
Re-echoed to her boding song ; 

And every cock forgot to pay 

His warning welcome to the day! 


Vv. 


For thee, for thee, 0! youthful chief, 
Thus swells the banshee’s voice of grief ; 
Thus turns the day to night profound, 
Thus weep the wo-struck tribes around. 


VI. 


And now with tears ’tis ours to rave 
For our departed warrior brave ; 
With sad salt tears and sorrow sore, 
And breaking hearts for evermore ! 


VII. 


O! ruthless death, who still doth smite 
The bloom of the branch of noblest height, 
Could no spoil thy conquest grace, 

Save the head of our ancient race ? 


ey 
VIII. Oliver 


’ ’ ‘ * place 
Firm in the strife of swords, his hand son 0 


Defended the right of his native land ; count; 
Where waved his father’s flag in war, attrib 


Or Ormond’s fam’d in fields afar ! The 
carefu 
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Ix. 


Never did Courtown yet sustain 

Such gloom of grief, such ceaseless pain, 
As when it’s master’s bosom bleeds, 

For his young heir of glorious deeds. 


x. 


Heir of his name and title splendid, 

And lands through Erin’s heights extended, 
Like some young oak of beauteous head, 
That promis’d branches widely spread. 


XI. 


So for him it was not fated, 

The lonely tomb his coming waited, 
Gave to his sire affliction’s dart, 

To his sad spouse a bleeding heart. 


XII. 
A mother she of grief and gloom, 
Whose partner found an early tomb ; 
Her babe’s brave sire, her first love, he, 
Queen of deepest sorrow, she ! 


XII. 
He'll seek no more the wild deer’s track 
O’er misty hill or valley dark ; 
Who'll list his horn’s loud clangour now, 
His dog’s deep bay on the mountain's brow. 





XIV. 


No more upon his fleet young horse, 

O’er fence and dyke he shapes his course ; 
For ever is his beauty gone, 

And fog-wreaths wrap his glory’s son! 


XVe 
His bounteous hand no guerdons fill— 
His bounding heart is cold and still, 
The poet’s friend—the seed of kings— 
Love of the men of the lofty strings! 


XVI. 


Thy fame demands no light of song, 
Yet heaven shall hear my wailings long, 
O’er the hero’s tomb at evening hoar, 
Who gave this heart to sorrow sore!* 
E. W. 


* The elegy, of which this is a close translation, was composed on the death of 
Oliver Grace, the young heir of the ancient house of Courtown. This event took 
place in the year 1604, The author of the elegy was John Walter Walsh, the 
son of Walter Walsh, chief of the sept of ‘‘ Walsh of the Mountains,” in the 
county of Kilkenny. His name yet survives in the traditions of the people, which 
attribute to him the rarest qualitications of mind and person. 

The measure of this elegy, which, it seems, was adapted to the harp, has been 
carefully preserved in the translation. 
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WM. MAGEE, ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


We have, in a former volume of our 
journal (Vol. XXVI. page 480), avail- 
ing ourselves of letters hitherto un- 
published, and other authentic sources 
of information, given an account of the 
life of the late Archbishop Magee, 
from his earliest years to the period of 
his delivering in the chapel of Trinity 
College the very remarkable sermons 
or lectures afterwards embodied in his 
work on the atonement. 

The reader will be interested by his 
own account of the actual commence- 
ment of his exertions in theological 
literature, which began with his ap- 
a as Donnellan Lecturer in the 

niversity. His design he thus states 
in a letter to Dr. Percival :— 


‘The subject I have chosen is the 
proof (of the Christian religion) from 
prophecy; and this has taken me into a 
very wide field, indeed, For, as the 
controversialist cannot quit his post 
while a single champion is to be seen 
upon the arena, I am obliged to make 
myself acquainted with the opinions of 
all who have written either professedly 
or incidentally on the subject of Scrip- 
ture prophecies, lest some objection de- 
serving notice should be overlooked. 
The course of reading to which this has 
led me has been extensive, laborious, 
and sometimes tedious. One advan- 
tage, however, I have derived from my 
researches on this head—that in ever 
step of theanquiry I have added strengt 
to my own conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, whatever may be my suc- 
cess in communicating conviction to the 
minds of others. Among the discoveries 
to which my pursuit has led me, one 
has fallen in my way, which I hope will 
enable me to settle the long-contro- 
verted question of Daniel’s seventy 
weeks. The lecturer is obliged, by the 
terms of his appointment, to publish 
his sermons. Six only are required of 
him. But I fear I cannot do justice to 
the point I am concerned with in a 
smaller number than, with the neces- 
sary supplements and authorities, will 
fill two volumes octavo.” 


In 1797, he suffered considerably from 


a tendency of blood to the head. A re- 
moval to the country was advised by his 
friend, Dr. Plunket (elder brother to 
Lord Plunket) ; and he took, or pur- 
chased, a small place about five miles 
from Dublin. This, however, occa- 
sioned no light addition to the labour 
of his avocations for the three suc- 
ceeding years, during which he conti- 
nued a junior fellow; as during this 
interval he was, through the terms, 
compelled to ride into town at a very 
early hour in the mornings, and being 
kept busy through the entire day, to 
return home at a late hour in the 
evening. He could not remit his labo- 
rious private studies ; but for these there 
was no time but in the night; and 
consequently, it now became his cus- 
tom, for several years, after his cup 
of coffee and family prayers, to retire 
about nine every night to his study, 
where he continued engaged, mostly 
standing at his desk, till two, after 
which hour he retired, wearied and 
worn, to rest for the few hours which 
remained, until it was again time to 
start for college with the break of 
morn, 

The place which he took near Dub- 
lin, might have seriously involved him 
in the trouble of farming concerns, 
so little compatible with his charac- 
ter, habits, and avocations, but for 
the cleverness and activity of his ex- 
cellent and exemplary wife, and the 
skill and attention of his father, who 
was at the time (1797) living within a 
hundred yards of his house. 

Welearn from his private correspon- 
dence, that after his six sermons, as 
Donnellan Lecturer, had beendelivered, 
he now continued the subject on which 
they had been employed, as preacher for 
the succeeding year. After mention- 
ing this purpose, he goes on'to give 
the following interesting sketch of his 
whole design :— 


“* With a view to establish the proof 
from prophecy, my design is to demon- 
strate a continued series of predictions, 
and an unbroken unity of plan pervad- 
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ing the entire of the Old Testament, 
and all looking to one great Person, and 
one grand event. This has necessarily 
led me, in the first instance, to combine 
the various parts of the Pentateuch, and 
to digest the writings of Moses into one 
connected system. Thus much the lec- 
ture sermons have brought to a conclu- 
sion, and consequently they will admit 
of separate publication, and may be fol- 
lowed up at leisure by two other vo- 
lumes, to which I find my subject will 
unavoidably carry me; one exhibiting 
the same systematic view of the pro- 

hetic and historical books, as had been 
in the first instance given of the books 
of Moses ; and the other displaying the 
accomplishment of the whole series of 
prophecies in the life of Jesus Christ, 
and the establishment of the Christian 
religion. 'The former of these I should 
hope to bring out in the summer of 
1798, and the latter in the summer of 
1799, if health and the French permit.” 


After dwelling a little on the place 
and method of printing and publish- 
ing, he adds :— 


“If Eyres of Warrington were the 
printer employed, it would contribute 
much to my convenience, as I might 
thus enjoy the society of my friends in 
Lancashire next summer, instead of 
passing my time in London during the 
period of printing. I should mention 
that Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic types 
would be necessary, for which I fear 
Eyres is not furnished.” 


How deeply must the scholar and 
the divine who may read these lines 
regret the suppression, through what- 
ever means, of such a plan as is here 
sketched out, and afterwards, as we 
can authoritatively state, executed by 
the most profound theologian of mo- 
dern times ! 

At this period, Dr. Magee’s zealous 
and alert spirit engaged him, to a 
greater extent than is generally known, 
in the great political contest which 
then agitated the country. It was 
the time when the government was 
engaged in endeavouring to effect the 
Legislative Union between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, by means which, 
considered apart from any question as 
to their political fitness, were of anature 
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to revolt every high and honourable 
spirit. It is also to be observed, that 
whatever prospective advantages, ma- 
ture and deliberate wisdom might dis- 
cern as the future result of that mea- 
sure, the immediate disadvantages, real 
and apparent, were then more obvious. 
And it is not to be considered matter 
either of wonder or as involving any 
solid inference, if men like Bushe, Sau- 
rin, Plunket, and Magee, were among 
its earnest and prominent opponents. 
It will be no derogation from the high 
reputation of any one of these most 
illustrious men, to say that, with all 
their vast intellectual power and va- 
ried professional attainments, not one 
of them could, with any regard to 
accuracy of terms, have then been 
thought entitled to the appellation of 
statesmen. As divines, lawyers, ora- 
tors, &c., they stand highest in the 
respective classes to which they are 
to be referred; but the laxity of popu- 
lar discussion alone could have either 
named their then opinions as autho- 
rity, or their subsequent changes of 
opinion with reproach. With the 
eminent persons above-mentioned, and 
several other distinguished men, Dr. 
Magee was associated in a paper at 
that time published mainly to oppose 
the Union ; it was called * The Anti- 
union.” Among other articles con- 
tributed to it by Magee, we may more 
particularly notice one which formed 
the main substance of the twelfth num- 
ber,* published J — 22, 1799 ; this 
was a most able and eloquent address 
to the electors of the kingdom of Ire- 
land on the subject which then so en- 
tirely engrossed the public mind. We 
cannot very conveniently select ex- 
tracts from this clever production, 
both because the peculiar powers of 
Dr. Magee are not such as to be fairly 
represented by specimens ; for he did 
not, like several of the most eloquent 
men of his time, so much excel in pas- 
sages worked up for effect, as in the 
even flow of a well-sustained, clear, 
forcible, and argumentative style ; 
and also because, in fact, he argues 
against the Union with so much power 
and command of argument, that, con- 
sidering the present state of the public 


* The authority on which this number is referred to Dr. Magee, is a copy which 


was in his own possession, and elaborately corrected in his handwriting. 


offers a still surer criterion. 


e style 
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mind, we should feel obliged to waste 
very considerable space in reply to 
reasoning very far superior to any 
which is now used on this beaten 
subject. We must, therefore, be con- 
tent to put in his claim to a partner- 
ship in a paper of which the writers 
were the most illustrious men of their 
day ; and to a composition not inferior 
to the most celebrated of those speeches 
in the Irish parliament, which have 
been so often quoted with merited ad- 
miration. From this and numerous 
other political papers and addresses at 
this period, we have been led to the 
inference, that if Dr. Magee had been 
a lawyer or a member of parliament, 
he would have taken as high a place 
in either as he has done in the Church ; 
—that is, the highest. We cannot be 
mistaken in the comparison which we 
have been enabled to make between 
the best efforts of his contemporaries ; 
and though he may have been excelled 
by some of these in many lesser qualifi- 
cations, he has no equal for a peculiar 
combination and scope of the higher 
faculties of the reason, and for a per- 
fect mastery of argument, and of the 
materials of argument. Inferior to 
Plunket in dexterity, to Bushe in 
the exquisite play of an unrivalled 
fancy, or to Saurin in the admirable 
simplicity of connected narrative, and 
theclearthread of discursive statement ; 
he was superior to all in the union of 
their respective powers; together with 
an unrivalled mastery of the most com- 
ppeaetre range of attainment possessed 

y any individual since the days of 
Burke. 

On.the 3rd March, 1800, Magee 
became a senior fellow, and on 
the 19th of the same month was 
elected to the chair of mathematics, 
which he filled with high credit till 
1813, when he was succeeded by Dr. 
Lloyd. The state of mathematical 
learning in the British Isles, during that 
interval, was not such as to require 
that we should enter at any length 
upon the subject of his labours. In 
later times there can be little doubt as 
to what so much intellect, combined 
with such industry, might have done ; 
but while the mathematical and physi- 
cal sciences were obtaining some very 
wonderful developments on the Conti- 
nent, England was, in a sense different 
from the poet's, penitus toto divisos 
orbe Brittannos. \t remained for that 
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able and excellent man, the late Dr. 
Lloyd, in better times to raise our 
university to her proper rank as a 
fountain of modern science. 

During the interval between his ac- 
cession to the rank of Senior Fellow, 
and 1813, he continued mainly in the 
same round of academic and literary 
labours thus traced out. Four editions 
of his discourses on the Atonement 
had spread the reputation of his name 
wherever there was learning or talent. 
Among his admirers and correspon- 
dents he might number every person 
of known pretension to wit or genius. 
The Glasgow Religious Tract Society, 
with his permission, published a large 
portion of his work in the form of a 
tract, and its effect was found to be 
very considerable in resisting a heresy, 
which from its combination with revo- 
lutionary politics, rather than from 
any intrinsic pretension; had long been 
spreading. In his notes to the same 
work he measured himself against the 
ablest of the modern metaphysical 
writers, Smith, Hume, and Stewart, 
on the question of the origin of lan- 
guage, and gained the respectful no- 
tice of Stewart. Having most atten- 
tively studied the statements on every 
side, we cannot feel the slightest hesi- 
tation in affirming the decided supe- 
riority of Dr. Magee’s view of the 
question, and of his manner of treat- 
ing it. That such pretensions met 
with the deserved acknowledgment, 
we are enabled satisfactorily to ascer- 
tain from the numerous letters from 
the best English divines and scholars, 
which now lie on our table. 

An interval of twenty years from the 
period of his marriage, had by imper- 
ceptible degrees placed him under the 
many anxious cares and responsibilities 
which belong to the father of a large 
family. And it is impossible to doubt 
that he began to feel what we know to 
have at the time been generally felt, his 
decided claim to preferment. On the 
death of Dr. Richard Stack, in 1813, 
Dr. Magee succeeded him in the 
livings of Cappagh and Killyleagh. He 
soon after removed with his family to 
Cappagh, in the diocese of Derry. Of 
this benefice, the tithes amounted to 
£1000 a year. There was also glebe 
land to the amount of 1572 acres, 
of which nomore than four hundredand 
ten acres were then under cultivation. 
There was a handsome church about 
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three miles from his residence, whi- 
ther it became his custom to repair 
on foot every Sunday, accompanied, 
by his large family, at this time con- 
sisting of twelve or fourteen chil- 
dren. Here he entered upon his 
ministerial duties ; and here he first 
had occasion to put into practice him- 
self that true, faithful, and diligent 
discharge of the duties of a minister 
of Christ’s Church, which he after- 
wards so effectually enforced. When 
he first attended his church, there 
appeared = proof how much was 
wanting of that spiritual vitality with- 
out which churches, with their rites 
and canons, are no better than the 
whited tombs, “ beautiful outward, 
but within full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all uncleanness ;” he saw with 
dismay, a congregation which shewed 
in their demeanour no apparent con- 
sciousness of the purpose of their as- 
sembling. Under a roof dedicated 
to the single end of divine worship, 
there appeared a crowd of well 
dressed persons sitting, standing, lean- 
ing against pew or pillar, in various 
irreverent attitudes, looking about, 
and manifestly heedless of any pur- 
pose but the display of dress, and the 
critical observation of the dress of 
others; the prevalent unbelief of the 
world was then not concealed even by 
the decent exterior of respect. Then 
prayer was but the form of the day, after 
which a little prosy ethics was doubtless 
expected to stupefy the congregation : 
or, considering the high reputation 
of their new parson, a little dexte- 
rous satire, or some flourishes of me- 
taphysical astuteness, may have been 
curiously looked for. Dr. Magee met 
this discouraging aspect of the field 
of duty thus presented, with the 
zeal and spirit of one appointed and 
commissioned with the high embassy 
of Christ to fallen and sinful man. His 


audience heard, many perhaps for the ~ 


first time, the sound of the Gospel, 
and not without that effect which it 
alone can produce. Their able and 
enlightened minister set himself dili- 
gently to work, and now tried the 
effect, and experienced the benefit of 
those means which we afterwards 
find him so strenuously enforcing in the 
diocese of Dublin. He was parti- 
cularly active in visiting his parish- 
ioners, and soon found the superior 
efficacy which above all other resources, 
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within the sphere of pastoral duty, 
belongs to this mode of personal 
application ; in which the peculiar 
wants of the individual can be pro- 
vided for, and that degree of personal 
influence acquired and rightly used, 
which has always been effective, and 
for the most part essential in the early 
steps of turning souls to the ‘nar- 
row way.” And the result soon be- 
came most happily apparent. There 
was, indeed, a blessing upon all he 
did; {that most striking of all the 
changes which are observed in man- 
kind, and least to be accounted for 
by the ordinary workings of life and 
human nature, began in no long time 
to become fully perceptible. His 
congregation manifested a wholly dif- 
ferent aspect—the presence of God 
seemed to have fallen upon its appre- 
hension ; the crowd knelt to pray; 
and joined audibly in the responses 
of Christians, with that earnestness 
and solemnity which are involved in 
the whole meaning of the prayers and 
responses of the Church. With the 
same care and effect, he attended to 
the education of the children of the 
parochial school; and with a deep 
sense of the proper use of education 
in ultimately preparing for the recep- 
tion of the truth, he was also active 
in his endeavours to impart the bene- 
fits of education to the children of 
the Papal Church. 

After five years spent in this 
humble and laborious course of duty, 
Magee was, in 1818, appointed Dean 
of Cork, and in the following year 
consecrated to the see of Raphoe. We 
shall but lightly touch upon the inter- 
val that elapsed between this and his 
promotion to the see of Dublin and 
Glandelagh. In Cork, his conduct 
was marked by the same devoted zeal, 
though the great preponderance of the 
Romish communion required some mo- 
difications. Anxious in some way to 
contribute to the benefit of the rising 
generation, he organized a spinning- 
school for those whose spiritual wel- 
fare he was not permitted to advance : 
and here, a chapter in the Bible was 
tolerated for the sake of advantages 
which were better appreciated. He 
took a deep interest in the institutions 
for charitable purposes, which he 
sedulously visited. His conduct and 
manner soon made a strong impres- 
sion on every class of people. The 


















































































































































































































































following extract from a communica- 
tion from one of his family, gives a 
lively picture :— 


** By constantly watching our father’s 
countenance, we could detect, in the 
cold civility with which he received any 
person whose conduct had been an 
open departure from the way of godli- 
ness, or who was an inconsistent pro- 
fessor of a better course, the real cha- 
racters of the company. Absence of 

raise, or some kindly observation, we 
new to be tantamount to disapproba- 
tion; and we formed our opinions ac- 
cordingly, for he loved to point out 
beauties in character; and his mild 
glow of satisfaction when the Lord’s 
children were our visitors, made the 
silent disapproval of others more easily 
detected.” 


His promotion to the see of Raphoe, 
in 1819, did honour to the adminis- 
tration which threw aside the ordi- 
nary considerations by which crown 
patronage is determined, to attend to 
the claims of true worth and fitness. 
It will be no deduction from this praise 
to say that the public voice, the Eng- 
lish Church and Universities, and the 
opinion of the most distinguished per- 
sons for genius and learning in both 
countries, had already recommended 
him with a rare unanimity of judg- 
ment. This promotion must also be 
regarded as a most important event 
in the Irish branch of the Established 
Church, the depressed state of which 
we have already described ; and it will 
not a little contribute to show what 
must have been the decisive effect of 
this appointment, to observe the im- 
mediate effect which its very report 
produced through the diocese of Ra- 
phoe. The opinions and the character 
of their bishop elect were well known. 
It was known that he was strict in 
principle, that he regarded with pain 
and sorrow the disorderly and unspi- 
ritual condition of the Church, and 
that he was of a spirit not to be sub- 
dued or haffled by opposition or eva- 
sion. The first steps of reform pre- 
ceded him, and all who had indulged 
in the long-sanctioned laxities of those 
licentious times, prepared for the vigi- 
lant eye which was sure to explore the 
inmost recesses and lurking-places of 
abuse. 

The first care of the bishop was to 
make himself thoroughly master of the 
precise condition of the diocese ; with 
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this view, he commenced a circuit of 
inspection, in which he made himself 
fully acquainted with every subject 
which properly came within the cogni- 
zance of his jurisdiction—the chitdhen, 
chapels, glebes, and glebe-houses, the 
population of the parishes, as well as 
their clergy. He thus, to borrow his 
own language, “became familiarized 
with the manner of reading, and the 
mode of conducting divine service 
usual in the several churches,” and 
‘was furnished with the opportunity 
of quiet and unostentatious correction 
of any error or impropriety that had 
crept in.” To render this inspection 
the more effectual, he connected it 
with a course of confirmations, for 
which, due notice being given, strenu- 
ous preparation was made on every 
side. In addition to this measure, he 
are the habit of unexpected visits 
to the several churches upon the Sun- 
days. 


** At one of those unlooked for visits,” 
writes a correspondent, ‘“‘ when he ar- 
rived, the church was closed—no appear- 
ance of service; he sent for the sexton. 
‘ Why does not the church bell toll ?’ 
‘ The clergyman is away, sir.” ‘ Well, 
do your duty.’ ‘ No use, sir; no person 
to officiate.” ‘ Do as I desire you.’ The 
sexton reluctantly tolled the bell, the 
congregation filled in, service com- 
menced, and the strange gentleman per- 
formed the entire duty. After all was 
concluded, he asked for the preacher's 
book, entered his signature, and rode 
away. The following Sunday the par- 
son returned, and of course was without 
delay informed of the circumstance. 
He hastily referred to the preacher’s 
book, where, to his surprise, he read 
* W. Raphoe.’ On the Tuesday follow- 
ing he hurried to his diocesan, expecting, 
no doubt, a severe reproof, but received 
none, the bishop justly considering that 
he had been reproved sufficiently. He 
was asked to dine, and the circumstance 
was never alluded to by the bishop.” 


This incident became publicly known 
through the clergyman himself, who 
mentioned it about; the bishop him- 
self did not mention it even to his own 
family. 

The bishop was especially alive to 
the importance of education in the 
principles of religious truth, and gave 
much attention to the schools through- 
out the diocese. The pupils rapidly 
multiplied. As an instance, may be spe- 
cified one school conducted at his own 
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expense, in his demesne, taken care of 
by the ladies of his family. Here one 
hundred girls received a scriptural 
education; and on Sundays, when 
great additional numbers came from 
the country, they were all fed with 
plentiful messes of bread and broth, 
prepared in large boilers the day be- 
fore, under the superintendence of the 
ladies of his family. Similar arrange- 
ments were made for the comfort and 
spiritual instruction of each class of 
persons within the immediate vicinity 
of the bishop ; and in consequence, so 
large a congregation of all ranks was 
drawn to the cathedral, that at last 
room was wanting for the crowd. 
Among other great improvements was 
to be reckoned that of the church 
music. The cathedral was without a 
choir. This want was for a time 
supplied by the bishop’s own daughters, 
until many of the children were, by 
diligent training, qualified for this very 
essential part of church worship. 

In June, 1822, he was recommended 
by the lord lieutenent (Wellesley) for 
the archdiocese of Dublin, at the same 
time that Lord J. Beresford (his prede- 
cessor) was recommended for the pri- 
macy. 

This promotion is partly to be 
ascribed to the effect of the sermon 
which he preached before George IV. 
in 1821, in Christ Church Cathedral, 
and of which his majesty expressed his 
admiration very strongly. He begged 
to have it printed, desired that the 
bishop should be appointed dean of the 
Castle Chapel (an office not then exist- 
ing), and when the bishop excused 
himself on account of the distance of 
his diocese, the king replied, “ we can 
bring you nearer.” The bishop then 
understood the bishoprick of Meath to 
be intended, as it had been long before 
promised. This understanding had 
even been recognized by Dr. O’ Beirne 
(then bishop of Meath), who was in 
the habit of communicating and con- 
sulting with Dr. Magee on every 
thing which might affect his successor. 
The appointment proposed by the king 
was soon carried into effect, and the 
bishop appointed dean of the Castle 
Chapel, under its new appellation of 
chapel royal. 

It was while he was in Dublin, on 
the business of this appointment, that 
the actual incidents leading to his 
promotion occurred: these are at- 


tended with some interest. An ac- 
count of the death of the Archbishop 
of Cashel having reached the Castle, 
the Bishop of Raphoe was sent for, 
and offered that archdiocese. He de- 
clined it without any hesitation. He 
was taking his leave, when a despatch 
was handed to Lord Wellesley, an- 
nouncing the death of the primate. 
On this, Lord Wellesley said, that the 
king had expressed his wish to ap- 
point Dr. Magee to the primacy; but 
that, on further consideration, his 
Majesty had said—*“I think your ex- 
cellency will agree with me, that it is 
better to do what is useful than bril- 
liant, and that Lord J. G. Beresford, 
Archbishop of Dublin, should be ap- 
ointed to the primacy, and Doctor 

fagee be appointed to succeed. his 
grace.” A few hours after fhis con- 
versation, the bishop received a hasty 
summons tothe Castle. Lord Wellesley 
informed his lordship that another 
communication from Lord Liverpool 
had arrived, suggesting that it might 
not be safe to place him in Dublin, on 
account of the University, and recom- 
mending that he should be made pri- 
mate. A sense of either interest 
or ambition would, of course, have 
prompted instant acquiescence. But 
Dr. Magee; clearly above both, —_ 
felt that he was unworthily distrust 
He answered, “ My lord, if I am not 
considered worthy of confidence, allow 
me to remain where I am—I desire © 
not to change.” “ Well, well, my 
lord,” replied Lord Wellesley, “ for- 
get what has passed, and let the for- 
mer arrangement be pursued.” We 
may here add that the marquis, who 
was himself among the most accom- 
plished scholars of his time, was very 
much attached to Dr. Magee, and 
resorted to him for advice on many 
concerns, but had been mainly guided 
by his counsel in questions of church 
preferment. 

The archdiocese of Dublin was, in- 
deed, then in a state which too ob- 
viously called for the control of a 
master-mind and of a resolute and 
uncompromising hand. Lord J. G. 
Beresford had been there but a 
year, and for the twenty previous 
years it had lain neglected, under a 
prelate whose intellect was during that 
time in a state of derangement. 

As the archbishop entered upon his 
office with a strong sense of the ar- 


















































duous nature of the position in which 
he was thus to be placed, this feeling 
was strongly displayed in his primary 
charge, delivered in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, 24th October, 1822. This 
charge, entitled to commemoration for 
its intrinsic merits, and celebrated for 
the excitement it caused, was a full ex- 
position of the archbishop’s view of the 
then position of the Irish Church, and 
of. the rules which he prescribed to 
himself and to his clergy, to meet its 
want, and the emergency in which he 
conceived it to be placed. We shall 
not here delay to notice the impressive 
statements with which he began by no- 
ticing the internal abuses then rife, and 
pointing out to his hearers their awful 
responsibility, as ministers of the gos- 
pel: we shall prefer to state, presently, 
the course by which he corrected them. 
But at this distance of time, we trust, 
that experience has in some degree 
shown to all sober-minded observers, 
how inevitably the line of comment 
which then raised such a storm of op- 
position, must have been forced upon a 
— who was simply resolved to do 
is bounden duty. No one can now 
deny the essential duty of pointing out 
to his clergy the dangers in which the 
Church stood, and which have since all 
but overwhelmed it. He told them 
most truly how “ political considera- 
tions unfortunately make it the interest 
of many, whose condition is influential, 
to court the favour of those who are 
hostile to the Established Church ;” a 
truth always, for it is a result of hu- 
man nature; but at that moment a 
formidable truth, and since a principal 
cause of the persecution which has 
all but shaken it from its rock of ages. 
On. this it is no mean merit of the 
archbishop to have uttered his loud and 
werful warning. This, indeed, was 
eard complacently—it fell upon the 
ears of those, the titled and wealthy 
crowd, who are aecustomed to hear 
and to forget the reproof of the 
reacher—considering the gospel true 
in church, and a form everywhere be- 
sides, according to the characteristic 
compromise of the world between 
God and mammon.” But there were 
more immediate and more alarming, 
because more obvious dangers which it 
was the episcopal duty to discern and 
point out. 


‘It must be manifest,” said the arch- 
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bishop, ‘‘ that in the observations hither- 
to made, I have not adverted to that de- 
scription of persons (of whom we have, un- 
happily at present, but too many), whose 
avowed object is to overturn the esta- 
blished religion of the country ; and who, 
the better to effect this purpose, labour 
to enlist the rapacity of the unprincipled 
in their unholy warfare ; holding out the 
spoils of the temple, as the reward of 
its subversion; and representing its mi- 
nisters at all times in such odious colours, 
as may reconcile one class of the com- 
munity more readily to their spoliation, 
and another even to their personal ex- 
tinction; insomuch that at this day the 
national clergy are placed in a state 
little short of persecution, though upon 
the apparent protection of the law.” 


He then proceeded to indicate the 
special manner in which the Church 
was immediately circumstanced with 
respect to its enemies ; and in a state- 
ment not more remarkable for its close 
adherence to the truth, than actually 
called for by its applicability to the 
time, he made use of a form of speech 
which had the misfortune to give of- 
fence to some, and an excuse for angry 
cavil to more, who were sure to avail 
themselves of any occasion for a blow 
at the Church :— 


**We, my reverend brethren, are 
eee in a station, in which we are 
emmed in by two opposite descriptions 
of professing Christians : the one, pos- 
sessing a Church, without what we can 
properly call a religion; and the other, 
possessing a religion, without what we 
can properly call a Church,” &c. 


A storm of abuse was conjured up 
by one party, and deep offence was 
taken by the other of the classes thus 
described. It had, perhaps, been well, 
if the archbishop’s meaning had been 
put into a form less epigrammatic, as 
such, indeed, is understood to be the 
conventional phraseology of satire ; 
and parties, themselves ever ready to 
insult (then, certainly, the disposition 
of the Romish and liberal press in Ire- 
land), could not fail to receive such 
language as aggression. But such, as 
clearly, was not the archbishop’s intent ; 
a moment’s consideration must shew 
that to him and to those whom he on 
that day addressed, the facts were too 
plain, and the emergency too serious to 
permit of any suppression. And in 
truth, the whole complaint of the popu- 
lar press of that day reminds us of the 
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nocturnal bully described by Juvenal, 
who not only beats his victim, but as- 
sumes the tone of one wronged by his 
complaints. Such was the position of 
the Irish Church at that moment ; and 
no one can now doubt that the vast 
injuries and spoliations by which it has 
since been harried, almost to death, are 
due to the very causes so pithily ex- 
— in the offending sentence. Its 

itterest enemies will now (as they 
safely may,) admit somuch. The po- 
sition of all parties has since under- 
gone some memorable changes ; but if 
it were allowable for us to digress so 
far as to describe this position, we are 
not quite sure that it could be honestly 
done with less reasonable ground for 
offence. 

During the summer of 1821, an in- 
cident occurred, remarkable for the 
excitement it produced, but now almost 
entirely forgotten. The rector of 
Rathfarnham had been dispensed from 
residence by Magee’s predecessor, and 
had hired a Mr. Robert Taylor, an 
assistaut in a neighbouring school, to 
perform his spiritual functions in his 
absence. Taylor was a man of weak, 
perhaps disordered mind, and his reli- 
gious opinions were, even at this time, 
such as hardly any body of Christians 
would recognize as consistent with the 
faith. His principles soon appeared in 
his teaching. Magee had been aware 
of this previous to his coming into the 
diocese, andimmediately took measures 
to abate the nuisance. The Sunday 
after his primary charge, he sent one 
of the curates of St. Peter’s to super- 
sede Taylor, who shortly afterwards 
received a summons to the palace, 
where an angry interview took place, 
of the particulars of which we have no 
better account than the not very trust- 
worthy reminiscences of the culprit 
himself. Finally, Taylor was dis- 
missed, not only from the diocese, but 
from his place intheacademy. There 
appeared something harsh in the sum- 
mary method which the archbishop had 
adopted towards him; and Taylor, 
withsome crazy dexterity, endeavoured 
to make it appear that his offence lay 
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rather in opposing certain ‘ Plato- 
nical” and “ cabalistic” peculiarities of 
Magee’s theology, than in any formal 
oppositions to the essentials of the 
Gospel. The liberal press of Dub- 
lin, ever prompt to assail authorities 
and vindicate abuses, poured out the 
full flow of their most rabid animo- 
sity against the archbishop, and echo- 
ed, in every form of vituperation, 
the frothy charges and railings of 
Taylor. The Protestant and consti- 
tutional journals took the part of the 
archbishop and the cause of Christian- 
ity; and the public mind was strongly 
excited on either side. Taylor, mean- 
while, pursued his own consistent 
course, and left no doubt on the ques- 
tion. A few months more made the 
nature of his principles and preaching 
apparent enough even for the slow 
orbs of the liberal journals which had 
espoused his cause. He _ presently 
dropped even the flimsy disguise of 
a confusion between Platonism and 
Christianity; and in his public lectures, 
delivered to overflowing theatres, re- 
vived the blasphemies, sophisms, and 
misstatements of Paine and his mise- 
rable confraternity ; and so fully con- 
nected the dogmas of the infidel with 
the kindred dogmas of anarchy, that 
the law authorities were compelled to 
interfere, and he was arrested on the 
charge of public attacks on Christian- 
ity. To follow him further does not 
fall within the direct compass of this 
narrative; but we must not quit the © 
subject without observing, that the 
manner in which this last-mentioned 
incident was taken up by a large por- 
tion of the press affords matter for 
much reflection, which has not yet alto- 
gether lost its importance.* 

The archbishop now entered at once 
upon a labour of the utmost impor- 
tance, and to which the Church and 
Christian society owe more than was 
directly perceivable at the time. For 
many years antecedent to the period 
of which we speak, some good men, 
such as Roe, Mathias, and others who 
are still living, had, in their respective 
circles, led the growing progress of a 


* We should add that this unfortunate man, when fully silenced in Dublin, be- 
took himself to London, where he availed himself of the latitude of opinion arising 
from the vast intermixture of all sects and persuasions, to resume his lectures, to 
assemblies which could receive no new injury at his hands; and after a few years, 


crowned an impious course, by dying mad. 
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very improved spirit of seriptural and 
doctrinal religion. From their preach- 
ing and example, the same spirit had 
been largely spread ; and the exertions 
of pious individuals, and still more of 
efficient religious societies, had, under 
the blessing of God, raised up a wide- 
spread sense of Gospel truth. But this 
happy sentiment wanted much of that 
orderly regulation, ‘according to 
knowledge,” which can only have ex- 
istence where led by a pious, diligent, 
and effective Christian ministry. This 
was the widely-observable want of the 
hour. Instead of the clergy leading 
their congregations, they were, in a 
great measure, themselves urged by a 
pressure from without. Instead of 
the clergy being led by the Christian 
zeal and knowledge of their bishops, 
the few of them who were foremost in 
the work of Evangelists were in every 
way discountenanced and repressed. 
Bishops, selected for their family inte- 
rest, had simply ruled the Church as a 
= of the machinery of the State. 

hus, then, while there existed a wide 
field of Christian produce, a rightful 
cultivation was wanting; and a large 
and various growth of the wildest sec- 
tarianism and the most ignorant dog- 
matism, was, in every quarter and in 
every shape, appearing. To remedy 
this evil, the archbishop bent all his 
energy of mind and body. He saw 
the want: a sober, faithful, and in- 
structed ministry—men like Peter Roe 
of Kilkenny, or like Mathias of the 
Bethesda. He also saw another se- 
rious difficulty. While the regular 
parochial ministry were not what the 
time most loudly called for, a state of 
society teeming with spiritual feeling 
was, in every direction, producing a 
youthfal ministry, animated by an ir- 
regular zeal; mixed with the seeds of 
much disorderly dogmatism. It seems 
quite evident, how many obstacles 
must thus have been interposed. While 
the archbishop had to awaken and ex- 
cite, he had also to control and re- 
press the very movements which he was 
to urge. In both, his judgment was 
consummate. He had to deal with two 
classes of men, whose tendencies were 
wholly opposite ; and his conduct to 
either, separately, was such as might 
well be adduced in answer to any re- 
proach of over-lenity on one side, or 
severity on the other. 
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With respect to those of the clergy 
whom he describes in his primary 
charge, as “ desirous to escape from 
every appearance of sanctity or piety 
which might bear the stamp of their 
sacred profession, deeming it a higher 
honour to mix, upon equal terms, with 
the general mass of society,” the course 
he had to follow was difficult and un- 
popular. There was in such persons 
(then abundant in the rural districts) 
an habitual unfitness for their calling, 
which, as it could not be wholly re- 
medied, involved him in a long contest 
with men who were likely, not only to 
resist, but rail, and swell the cry of 
discontent which every rightly-directed 
reform must raise. It was his custom 
to visit the churches of the diocese on 
Sundays, as a private person, arriving 
in time for divine service, and entering 
the next open pew, often near the door, 
among the servants. In some cases, 
his appearance occasioned surprise, 
and a not unreasonable trepidation. It 
sometimes happened that proofs of 
great neglect met his eyes; on some 
occasions—and these were (we have 
veason to believe) the most common 
—the clergyman was unprepared to 
preach. On such occasions, the arch- 
bishop, who mostly proceeded from 
the church to the glebe-house, strongly 
and fully expressed his sense to the de- 
linquent pastor. As he was sometimes 
met in a very refractory spirit, and 
with excuses which he considered worse 
than the fault, he was led to assume a 
severe, because an uncompromising 
tone ; and became the object of a hos- 
tility, which, having personal grounds, 
was far more bitter and sincere than 
the mere party animosity of journalism. 

Notwithstanding these impediments, 
the firm and unflinching spirit of the 
archbishop carried the day. Those 
who were negligent were compelled to 
lay aside their careless habits; and 
they who were, from whatever cause, 
incompetent to the strict requisitions 
now imposed, were soon provided with 
active and efficient curates. A falling 
away of the Protestants, from long 
neglect, in many of the rural parishes, 
had left some without any obvious duty. 
These were cases of great difficulty, 
as there was thus a strong ostensible 
excuse; nor was it easy to discrimi- 
nate the cases in which this excuse 
might be just, or merely specious. 
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This information the diligence and 
discernment of the archbishop gradu- 
ally obtained ; and he learned that in 
many localities there was a large pro- 
portion of neglected Protestant popu- 
lation, of which numbers had grown 
into the same habitual laxity which 
was countenanced by their minister ; 
while others, discontented with his mi- 
nistry, or expecting no instruction in 
their parish church, had long sought 
it elsewhere. In such cases the arch- 
bishop insisted upon a course of active 
and well-directed exertion, which soon 
had the effect of filling churches, and 
putting an end to sinecures of old 
standing. 

There existed an opposite evil, of 
which we have already described the 
source; and from the restriction of 
our limits, we must touch upon it but 
lightly here. The bishops of that day 
had shown much dislike to ordain 
young men of those opinions which then 
went by the name of “ evangelical.” 
These opinions were attended by some 
irregular tendencies ; they seemed to 
indicate a movement, but it was a 
movement in advance. Every decided 
reaction of humanity has ever tended 
to extremes, and this was no excep- 
tion. But it was the opinion of the 
archbishop that the good impulse was 
not to be repelled because it was al- 
loyed by the essential errors of human 
wisdom. He knew that such was the 
measure of light which it has so often 
pleased the Almighty to deal. He 
knew that a small admixture of specu- 
lative error (if such it were) which 
came with a large development of spi- 
ritual zeal, and regard for the funda- 
mental verities of the Gospel, was no 
unfavourable change from the spiri- 
tual sleep of the previous generation. 
He trusted, and rightly, that the truth 
would make them free. Here, too, in- 
deed, there was a hidden danger ; the 
conduct of the bishops had generated 


an unfavourable feeling against them ; ~ 


and no more need be said to show 
that the Church was on the verge of a 
peril, which it has often encountered, 
and never without harm. In such 
cases as were consequent on this state 
of things, the archbishop took a mild 
and indulgent course. Many who were 
rejected elsewhere he received, because 
he saw they were genuine Christians, 
and were likely to be most efficient 
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teachers—the very men he wanted. 
He usually addressed them frankly, 
stating that such or such was not his 
opinion, but that he saw no objection 
to those who held it. It must be here 
enough to say of such points, that they 
were of that class which have ever 
been the subject of controversy in the 
Church, and upon which the best Chris- 
tians have differed. To human spe- 
culation there is not, and cannot be, 
any end; it must begin at whatever 
point explicit revelation stops, and be- 
yond this point certainty must end. As 
the archbishop wisely foresaw, much 
heated feeling, and a strong disposi- 
tion to insubordination, subsided of 
itself ; and many strong currents of 
spiritual affection were turned back 
into the Church, from which they had 
nearly been forced. 

The income of the archdiocese was 
£7000 a-year. Of this he set apart 
£2000 a-year for charitable and public 
uses. He supported several curates 
at his own expense, paying £100 a- 
year to each. This was one of the 
resources by which he infused a sound 
ministry through his diocese. He 
never refused liberal relief in cases of 
distress, and was foremost in subserip- 
tions for the aid of the destitute or for 
the promotion of any good end. He 
was specially desirous to establish a 
fund for superannuated clergy, and 
offered £500 as his own subscription. 
We may here mention a project which 
he urged upon the bishops, but in 
vain: he proposed that every bishop 
should, within his own diocese, and out 
of his own funds, maintain some suffi- 
cient number of unattached clergymen, 
to minister within the diocese as the 
bishop might direct, in cases of ab- 
sence, sickness, or occasional necessity. 
As this was not complied with, we only 
state it here as exemplifying the mu- 
nificent spirit of the proposal. 

It has frequently been remarked as 
a curious and interesting circumstance, 
that two persons united by the earliest 
friendship from their boyish years, as 
the archbishop and Lord Plunket, and 
connected by many ties of kindness and 
mutual esteem through theseveral stages 
of their lives, should now, after a long 
course of successive advances in their 
several professions, being exalted each 
to the highest eminence, be at last, as in 
their earliest years, living next door to 
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each other, and, in a manner, under 
thesame roof.* The circumstance may 
be thought to demand some notice. 
It is, perhaps, sufficiently known for 
every — purpose, that in their 
several courses, these two eminent men 
had considerably diverged asunder in 
their political, and, it is very generally 
imagined, in their theological tenets. 
The consequence was not (we are as- 
sured on the best authority) any dimi- 
nution of goodwill; but it must be 
obvious that some estrangement of 
personal intercourse must needs have 
arisen. Both persons of strong cha- 
racter, and capable of being deeply 
engrossed by ayer pore we, duties and 
concerns, it is evideut how little room 
could be left for any pleasurable inter- 
change of mind. It is also evident 
how many occasions must have arisen 
for mutual disapprobation ; how much 
reserve from the apprehension of fu- 
ture collisions in the line of duty. We 
shall only allow ourselves to notice one 
topic here. Lord Plunket was, as all 
the world knows, the most powerful, 
if not the most effective advocate for 
the removal of disabilities affecting 
the members of the Papal Church in 
Ireland. .To this measure the arch- 
bishop was well known to be a most 
frank and zealous opponent. To this 
cause of estrangement, others familiar 
to the public recollection were added. 
We have not, without some violence 
to our own feelings, adverted to a to- 
pic in which we know not how far 
some unpleasant impressions may still 
have survived. But we trust it is evi- 
dent, that it would be some disparage- 
ment both to truth, and to a man like 
Lord Plunket, to say less upon the 
gubject of a friendship which was so 
honourable to both himself and the 
truly illustrious subject of this memoir. 

On the subject of opposition to the 
Church of Rome, that of the arch- 
bishop was bold, open, and uncom- 
promising ; though it did not in the 
slightest degree affect his goodwill to 
the people, and still less to individuals 
of that communion ; it was shown by 
so many plain demonstrations of zeal 
against their Church and creed, as to 
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rouse against him, for the remainder 
of his ‘life, all the most violent ani- 
mosity of the lowest and least scrupu- 
lous opponents, both lay and clerical. 
He was preached, written, and ha- 
rangued against ; and the: rabble of 
Dublin were roused to assail him with 
all the froth and foam of their passions. 
Mr. O’Connell, in one of his speeches 
at some public meeting, in noticing the 
charge of assassination brought against 
the Trish easantry, observed, * that 
there should be no fear of assassination 
so long as Archbishop Magee walked 
unharmed.” Mr. O’Connell defended 
himself from the obvious imputation, 
by ascribing such language to a play- 
ful and heedless mood, and we no- 
tice the expression because it may 
convey what we would express—the 
temper of the hour. If curses, and 
threats, and angry looks could kill, 
there would, assuredly, have been 
little safety for the archbishop in the 
streets. If at'any time he had occa- 
sion to pass through a crowd, the dis- 
position to mob him became alarm- 
ingly. apparent ; but we have it from 
eye-witnesses, that on such disgraceful 
occasions, the rabble were perceptibly 
impressed 'by the dignified and tranquil 
self-possession of the archbishop, who 
neither manifested the slightest sign 
of fear, or of wavering from his way, 
so that the angry crowd felt constrain- 
ed to give way before him. 

In the midst of the ferment of opi- 
nion and passion thus raised, the arch- 
bishop stood unmovedand uninfluenced. 
It was customary with him to say, “It 
is a small thing for me to be judged 
by human judgment.” , 

It is not, indeed, we should here say, 
by these general statements of public 
conduct, for the complicated details 
of which we have not room, that such 
aman is to be judged. It was by his 
private friends, and ‘in the bosom of 
his family, that he was known—the 
same cheerful, affectionate, and enter- 
taining, as well as instructive father, 
husband, companion,’ and friend, that 
we have described him in the earlier 
and more private part of his career. 
In his private circle, he was the “ life 


* Their fathers had been next-door neighbours in Enniskillen, and their houses 


were separated merely by a partition wall. 


In Dublin, as many of our readers 


know, the official residences of the Lord Chancellor and Archbishop of Dublin ad- 


join each other in Stephen’s-green. 
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and " of his family ; 
and it is on the authority of those w 
knew him best in his retired and do- 
mestic hours, we can say that it was 
his wont to the free and un- 
reserved communication of sentiment 
among his children. A from 
England, who had been invited by one 
of the archbishop’s sons to spend a few 
days at the palace, mentioned his ap- 
prehensions of meeting a. severe and 
sententious scholar, and his surprise 
and “ unqualified delight,” at the ease, 
playful kindness, and freedom from 
pretension ‘and pedantry, which he 
saw. His emphatic exclamation, in 
describing his feeling, was, “this is a 
happy home!” 

In the regulation of his. family he 
paid special attention to the conduct 
and regularity of family prayer. On 
Sundays he allowed no dinner to be 
dressed in the palace, and always, with 
his entire household walked to church, 
that his servants might not be detained 
from their higher duties, or his horses 
deprived of their enjoined rest. He pre- 
vailed on others, among whom we may 
instance the Lord Chaneellor Manners, 
to adopt the same customs ; and this, it 
is not to be doubted, was the means of 
much of that reform which has since 
become so apparent in the Sunday 
habits of the better elasses, 

Among the favourite visiters who 
were in habitual intercourse with him, 
and familiarly admitted to his domestic 
circle, some persons are named to us, 
who are most known for their exem- 
plary piety, or for their uncompro- 
mising princi Among these we 
may mention the Rev. Robert M‘Ghee, 
B. W. Mathias, — 3 White, James 
Dunne, and 'Thomas Kelly. The last- 
named gentleman, well known for his 
exalted spiritual and his 
beautiful contributions to sacred song, 
was said to have declared, “that if 
Dr. Magee had .been archbish 
fore his secession from the Ch » he 
never would have been a separatist.” 
It is, we believe, ly known how, 
under the archbishop, that eminent 
Christian, whose preaching has turned 
so many to righteousness. B. W. Ma- 
thias—actually returned into the bosom 
of the Church, from which in early life 
he had seceded. 
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On the subject of his ordinations, 
we may say that his regard to the due 
qualification of the candidates was 
most strict and anxious. ‘“ Three 
days,” writes an inmate of his palace, 
“were set apart, previous to ordina- 
Teiesey the best re of 

ri College, were en to ex- 
amine the voiee men, -_ were seated 
in a sdmi-circle (the archbishop being 
present), with tha, examiners faci 
them. The archbishop had a table be- 
fore him, and.,took memoranda of the 
answering. The third day he reserved 
for himself, when he sifted the candi- 
dates in such points as he considered 
necessary for his own information as 
to their know e of the scriptures, 
liturgy, &e.”; It is added by the same 
informant that when all was over, and 
no unfavourable event occurred to any 
of the candidates, the archbishop. al- 
ways shewed much appearance of sa- 
tisfaction. It was to him a happy 
event which added so considerable a 
portion of knowledge and piety to the 
Church, and indicated, as from afar, the 
period of a better state of things. The 
example was widely influential; the 
bishops generally shewed their concur- 
ring sense of the value of the arch- 
bishop's strict and searching method ; 
and it soon became a matter of much 
increased difficulty for incapable and 
idle students in theology to enter the 
Church. 

A new order of things soon began 
to appear, by many indications. The 
distracting and perilous decomposition 
between spiritual life and doctrinal 
sobriety began to disappear. It soon 
became apparent in every congr ion 
that vital and saving faith, and that the 


sincere following of Christ, could be 
professed and maintained by those who 
were not what was called Calvinistie.* 
A faithful, earnest, and sober-minded 


ministry began to pervade the Church, 
and instead of metaphysical disquisi- 
tions, dry ethical. common-places, or 
dull repetitions of the gossiping mix- 
ture of scandal and proverbial pru- 
dence of fifty years ago, there began a 
uniform statement and enforcement of 
the whole declared counsel of God. 
And we cannot without noticing 
a remarkable effect which has long 
been to us an interesting subject of ob- 


* For this and all such statements, our authority is the archbishop’s own decla- 


ration, 
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servation. About thirty years ago, we 
can well remember, if a good preacher 
was to be heard of in some icular 
townor parish, he necessarily an 
object of public remark. Now, making 
due-all®wance for instances of superior 
intellett, it would be hard to find the 
congrégation that has not the advan- 
tage of‘an instructive and not in- 
eloquent:'preacher. This, under the 
er of the great conductor of all 
aman concerns, and especially those 
of-his own Church, we would put for- 
ward as the great result of the consci- 
entious labour of this truly illustrious 
sey whose admirers may, with a 
igher truth than the architect of our 
great English cathedral, look round 
upon our pulpits and platforms for his 
monument. 

It will be fully apprehended by every 
one, that the position of a prelate in 
this high station of responsibility, and 
entering with so south'seel into the 
concerns of his Church, was not only 
one of extreme and arduous labour, 
but beset with numerous points of the 
utmost nicety. He was not only, on 
the one side, en to awaken and 
compel into activity, the dormant 
spirit and lax discipline of his rural 
clergy ; but, on the other, to-repress 
the undisciplined energy of-the great 
reaction which was, at the-same time, 
widely manifesting itself. ~- To do this, 
without repressing the growth of spi- 
ritual life, or causirig division, re- 
oo a firm as well as a delicate and 

iscriminating hand. Much good was 
effected by religious societies, which 
involved in their constitution more or 
less of latitude. These, many prelates 
were inclined to discountenance, in a 
manner which, though intrinsically ac- 
cordant with the truest Christian prin- 
ciple, would have (for many reasons) 
carried the imputation of a secular 
‘policy. But the ground which the 
archbishop took was that least liable 
to ‘misconstruction—we take for ex- 
ample his conduct towards the Bible 
Society. He did not consider it war- 
rantable to discountenance so mani- 
festly beneficial an instrument for the 
spread of the Word of God; but he 
considered the principle of compre- 
hension, according to which that most 
Christian and most efficacious society 
united in its operation every Pro- 
testant sect, as not reconcileable with 
the strict line of one whose duty was 





to guard the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church. Nevertheless, so much 
beyond all-lesser considerations did he 
consider: the propagation of the Scrip- 
tures, that-he- declared that he would 
have joined: the Bible Society, had 
there been no-other means of circulat- 
ing the Bible.’ Availing himself, there- 
fore, of an instrumentality more strictly 
suited to the Churchy.he still was not 
the less interested in the welfare of the 
society ; it was joined, with his con- 
sent, not only by his clergy, but by the 
members of his family ; and it is men- 
tioned by one of them, that before bis 
time, the discountenance shown by the 
prelates very much thinned the attend- 
ance of the public, and «till more of 
the clergy, who appeared at the meet- 
ings thinly scattered throngh the room. 
** But now,” writes Mrs. Hunter, “a 
platform of no ordinary dimensions 
was crowded with the clergy from all 
parts, without fear or danger of re- 
proof; and when the family returned 
each day, he (the archbishop) heard 
with a smile of satisfaction all they 
wereable to detail of the proceedings.” 
Of-ene-of those meetings he occasion- 
ally took the:chair; the Reformation 
Society was, both from its object and 
in its constitution, strictly framed in 
accordance with his views. He was 
opposed to every admission of expe- 
diency ; and this had none, The first 
time he appeared in the Rotundo, to 
take the chair at this meeting, excited 
a degree of enthusiasm which is still 
in the recollection of many. 

In conformity with this feeling, he 
took a strong interest in the con- 
troversies between clergymen of the 
Churches of England an ome, which 
then occupied so much of the public 
attention. He was among the first— 
and they were few, poo a saw 
the real consequences which “e be 
expected to result fromthem: he saw 
that the peasantry, trained as oon | 
were by political discussion, with all 
their native shrewdness, were most in- 
advertently suffered by their priests to 
witness and to take an interest in them: 
he saw that, though habitual: error 
and party passions influenced them to 
the assertion of s. pretended victory, 
-6til] that deep .impressions of a con- 
trary nature were receiyed, and that 
the circulation of the Bible among 
them must be an inevitable result. The 
priests, who, were loudly accused of 
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suppressing the Bible, and inculeating 
prejudices qe it, forgot themselves 
so far as to den ;inntealll of justifying, 
the conduct alleged by their oppo- 
nents ; the shrewd listeners in many 
ways showed their dissatisfaction and 
surprise; though they shouted victory, 
the shock was felt through the Papal 
Church—heret lateri: lethalis 0; 
and then, from that moment, began an 
eager call for the Bible, which has never 
from that moment ceased. On this 
point the archbishop said, on his ex- 
amination in the House of Lords:— 


“The subject of the Bible has now 
been presented to the general popula- 
tion ; the attention of the lower orders 
has been strongly excited ;.they have been 
drawn out to attend some of those dis- 
cussions at the public meetings which 
have latterly occurred, in order to give 
a supportand strength, by their num- 
bers, to the adyocates of their cause. 
Independently of this, also, the rumour 
of what. has been going forward has 
sprees through the entire country—so 
that not only those who have been pre- 
sent at thY meetings have had their at- 
tention eWwiddened, bat the'noise of what 
has been doing has gone: abroad every- 
where, and all now know that there is 
a Bible, and that it is. dn.the.subject of 
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the Bible these disputes have arisen. 
The consequence has been, as I have 
been informed, that a very great shake 
has been given to the public mind, and 
that even among the lower orders a 
strong desire has been created (as I 
learn from information on which I think 
I can rely) to know what the nature of 
this book is, which has been so vehe- 
mently recommended and prohibited. 
I believe, also, that it has , been found 
difficult, in many cases, to restrain that 
desire by the utmost exertion of autho- 
rity—the authority, I mean, to which 
of all others those of whom I speak have 
been used most implicitly to submit. 
For these reasons it is I am led to con- 
elude, that from the powerful interest 
that has been excited, the impulse of 
inquiry is pressing forward, so as not 
to be easily repelled.”* 


Such was the sagacious anticipation 
of this eminent prelate, at that early 
period of the movement to which his 
statement refers. 

The archbishop, while he exerted 
himself to guide the. movement, of 
which he received many secret as well 
public proofs, was, in this too, res- 
trained by the same discretion which 
so admirably tempered his zeal in. every 
office. We have it on his own au- 


* Evidence before the House of Lords, 29th April, 1825. As we are saga 
to engross too much of the jittle space we can fitly ocoupy with this topic, whic 
claims for itself much separate consideration, we may here add a few oetearery 
remarks, ‘The speneity of the archbishop is confirmed by after events ; andof s 


confirmation there can be little doubt (on any positive grounds). The movement 
indicated in the above quotation has ever since gone on, rather concealed than re- 
tarded by the strenuous opposition it has received. The priests now deny, and the 
a its the universal and utter proscription under which the Bible once lay ; 
ew -would now be found to call it ‘* the devil’s book,” to burn or to bury it. . It 
has found its way, and been welcomed into every cabin where there is colina 
telligence ; and the effects are widely visible. Roman Catholic booksellers are 
issuing various editions of the Douay Bible in cheap weekly and monthly instal- 
ments , and we have even seen announced what is called ‘a Catholic Family 
Bible”—such is the change that twenty-five years have produced. Party feeling 
alone has, in some measure, retarded thes effects. There is in this country, as in 
every other, a floating scum of ignorance, vice, and disaffection, by which the real 
feelings of the body of the Irish peasantry are controlled into silence, But many 
signs are eres to those who live among them—an open preference and profes- 
sion of the Gospel portions of our common creed, and a contempt (not always tacit) 
for those peculiar to the Roman Church. We will not protract this note by notic- 
ing the concomitant indications of a merely social character; they are also strong 
and many, and tend the same way. One thing it is a duty to observe. The im- 
provements mentioned here have sustained a very violent check from recent changes 
of policy, which have tended to perplex the understanding and damp the expecta- 
tions of the Irish people. A sensible tendency towards union with the Protestant 
Church and with their landlords, was suddenly encountered by the appearance of 
self-desertion, and the abandonment of its own principles, by the power which they 
had identified with the Protestant Church and body. They saw the power they 
were approaching come over to side with their leaders, agitators, and cruel tyrants, 
and that they were to be handed over to the ruffian army of noeturnal spies and in- 
quisitors by whom they are awed into a most unwilling slavery, 
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thority that he was constantly receiv- 
ing applications from priests who 
wiehed to leave the Church of Rome. 
Such applications he usually met with 
caution, and mostly rejected, The 
reasons which he gave for, i 
a course which many will feck inclined 
to censure, were unanswerable, and 
lainly enough shew how inevitable 
fe was. On those occasions he always 
represented to the applicant, that, “if 
cirumstanced as they were, they meant 
to come to our Church, they must be 
pre to come with the spirit of 
a martyr; that they would be 
cuted, their characters traduced, and 
their own nearest relations rendered 
their greatest enemies, while they 
would be exposed to the danger of 
immediate and actual poverty.” And 
he objected also the several obvious 
reasons why they could not reason- 
ably expect employment in the Ghurch, 
as some time must be allowed for the 
confirmation of their sincerity and the 
proof of their competency, “ it being 
‘quite clear that a person may have 
gone so ‘far as to discover the errors 
of the Roman Catholic faith, and yet 
be very little acquainted with the va- 
rious important qualifications requir- 
ed in a Protestant teacher, and a parish 
minister of the Established Church.” 
Notwithstanding these representations, 
he ‘stated that such applications were 
uent and importunate to a degree 
ae was ditrossie and ‘nful. 
It is, indeed, shagvlerts aracteristic 
of this part of the archbishop’s life, 
that it was beset with opposite diffi- 
culties in every step and every duty. 
Looking ‘outside the verge of his own 
domestie circle, he was surrounded 
by prejudices and enmities—* his 
friends ‘and counsellors stood afar 
off "—the spiritual pride of the evan- 
gelical (and they were io Dublin the 
crowd) was unsatisfied with his views, 
which they condemned as low. The 
fellow-workers in the propagation of 
the sacred writings thought him slack : 
the controversial thought him too 
cautious: while the whole froth and 
fuam of the popular-préss, and the 
slanders and calumnies of latitudina- 
rian churchmen were poured without 
limit, decency, or truth, on his de- 
voted head. But his was the true 
spirit of a reformer; and like every 
great mau whose lot it has been to 
introduce new times, and to wrestle 
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with ‘the folly and blindness of his 
own, he pursued ‘/his steadfast course 
among troubled waters. Opposed b 

fanaticism on one hand, ink licen, 
tiousness and infidelity on the other, 
he indulged in ‘no resentments, and 
gave way to no weaknesses, nor, in 
any instance, yielded a hair's-breadth 
towards one extreme, because he was 
urged with equal violence to the other. 
The el and 2 age classes of 
every scriptural Church have since 
habe to estimate him more justly, 
and the scribbling fraternity of the 
factious press, which in his life-time 
were his slanderers, forget their own 
absurdity and folly, and shew their 
good taste by demanding a faithful pic- 
ture of one they do not and cannot 
understand, 

In 1825, he was summoned to give 
evidence ‘in parliament concerning the 
state of Ireland. The evidence has 
been published: We have perused it 
with much attention, and will confi- 
dently say, that we do not recollect 
in any other work to have met so much 
just statement and commen on 
‘those momentous toples to which it 
bears reference. 

We should observe that this same 
evidence is also valuable for another 
reason: it amounts to a history of the 
administration of the archbishop, in the 
most authentic form. 

We have not delayed, in many parts 
of this memoir, to advert, as we have 
been wont through thisseries, to many 
lighter incidents. The lives of most 
men are composed of trifles, the his- 
tory of their adventuresand perils and 
journeyings,their successes and failures, 
and their up-hill, down-hill, andstraight 
or sinuous course, in the journey of life ; 
and, as these are common to all, they. 
have a general interest which partly 
conceals how trite and trifling they are. 
When the sympathy is once enlisted, 
it is something to learn that the hero 
of the narrative had once the fortune 
to tumble into a river. Some are cele- 
brated for their don mots, some for their 
strange adventures; the noble achieve- 
ments of some are identified with the 
exciting and terrible—the romance of 
figed and field. But the great re- 
former of the Irish Church, and the 
most profound theologian of modern 
times, is not to be characterised by 
striking adventures, or the gossip of 
anecdotes, or set off.by the contrasted 
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interest of the little and the ludicrous. 
There was in the srebhinoy ee 
rtment a vein 0} 
— ae which fh ay 
the delight of all who came within - 
line of intimacy. But, without that 
circle, he had poqeir uired a character, 
and excited various feelings, which, had 
he been disposed to unbend, must have 
forcibly recalled to his mind the cha- 
racter he bore in the great and 
little worlds without. His enemies 
were violent, and his. admirers not 
as silent as, his t modesty would 
have desired. hen he went over to 
England, where his merits were then 
more fully understood, whether it was 
to London on business, or to Leami 
ton where he used to resort with his 
family for his health and theirs,—there 
was an eagerness to see and hear him, 
which caused him much inconvenience 
andannoyance, The utmost anxiety was 
shewn to find when and where he would 
reach ; and on one.oceasion the arch- 
p was so followed in the public 


walks Aner as to feel com- 
pelled, to leave the town. 


In 1825, it pleased the Almighty to 
visit the arehbishop with enone 
trial which could befal him in this tran- 


sitory state. We have already given 


some inadequate tion of the lad 
to whom he a ee for all that 
domestic happiness and » which 
were his reward and rest in the storms 
with which he had to strive abroad. — 
We.have laboured to convey the depth 
and-tenderness of his affections and the 
elevated worth of their object. It 
would be impossible to convey to many, 
and needless to some, the sad effect of 
the. blow, which left the remainder of 
his days in the most painful and afflict- 
ing sense companionless, by the death 
of this most excellent and faithful wife. 
Such events are no doubt, to all but 
the individual they fall to, only comnion 
occurrencesin the calendar of the world, 
and without the little circle they leave 
void, and bleak, cannot be rendered em- 
phatic—but when they come, and are 
felt as they can be felt, they admit of 
no comparison with any other form of 
mortal woe—por is it the commonplace 
of poetic coaguenation to say how they 
wither and dry up the springs of life. 
Such was the effect on the archbishop— 
“in him (of course) there was no pomp 
.of grief—no weak indulgence of mourn- 
sing, but to use the. emphatic language 
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mee day 
es th att His la i Lu 
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therto i to a delicate frame 
der the pressure of the anxious r 
sibilities and laborious concerns 0 won. 
station, now began Fane to give way 
under the pressure 0 

At this time the main object of his 
solicitude was the prevention of those 
concessions to Popery which it was 
plain were about to be made—and of 
which he dreaded the consequences, 
which in common with all clear-headed 
men he foresaw. _ To resist this 
he exerted himself to obtain the << 
sent of the bishops and clengy to pe 
tions against a measure so likely to be 
fatal, first to the Church and secondarily 
to the country. Among the clergy 
great numbers refused to tign the pee 
tion prepared on the occasion, and this 
cireumstance preyed heavily on his 
rind, as indicative of the want of that 
due seuse of their real position, which 
was called for by the occasion and b 
the time. . With much effort and 
culty he obtained the consent of a ma- 


jority among the bishops, and an ad- 


dress was drawn up by Dr. Bissett, 
‘Bishop of Raphoe, with which the 
archbishop was not quite 

While this matter had been in _ 
gress, and.just before the 
the deputation for London, ee 
shop was attacked by a violent 
mation on his chest; this after some 
weeks gave way to remedies which 
lowered the tone Sof his constitution to 
a state off great debility, and he left his 
bed to embark on a journey of which 
all feared the consequence. He had 
actually sailed when his medical atten- 
dant called to see him, and when asked 
if the archbishop might safely travel, 
he answered (not being overt of the 
fact), that “it is as much as his life is 
worth.” Contrary to these 
sions the archbishop reache 
in an improved state of health. 

This occurrence was in ee 
Sir R. Peel and the Duke of W 
ton, bent on the concessions afterw 
made to the Irish Romanists, shewed 
no disposition to promote the object of 
the Lrish The recent duel 
between the Duke and Lord Winchel- 
sea was made an excuse for delay—and 
the other bishops became so discour 
that they shewed a strong disposition 
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to recede from their purpose : the stre- 
“nuous ‘will‘of Magee, however, predo- 
Boned “and kept their dtutage “ to 
the sticking point.” ‘As ‘the ‘Primate 
could not take the head of the deputa- 
tion, by reason of @ speech he was to 
deliver in the House, the lead fell'to 
the archbishop. On presenting the pe- 
tition he addressed the King, and when 
he had concluded, was invited by his 
Majesty to sit by him on the sofa while 
he fave his answer, ‘daring which he 
laid his hand on the archbishop’s knee 
‘in an affectionate manner. © 
We pass, as unn here, the 
further particulars of this audience. It 
was the last occasion of the archbishop’s 
appearance ih public life. As a refor- 
mer of the Irish Church his part had 
been fully and nobly accomplished—in 
his political capacity he had the satis- 
faction that he had also acted his part, 
and the mortifying sense that it was in 
vain. He came home depressed in spi- 
rit, and as the exciting consciousness of 
a great duty passed from his breast, 
the withering sense of his bereavement 
fell heavily in its place. A severe attack 
of blood to the head followed shortly— 
and though he recovered from this, it 
was only to suffer ated visitations 
of the saine nature, which in the course 
of two years terminated his valuable life. 
The length to which (from acciden- 
tal causes) this article has'run; renders 
it unfit to’ dwell on the numerous af- 
fecting incidents of the two last declin- 
ing years—they were of a nature to 
ng to light the many high and pure 
Christian graces of the archbishop’s 
temper—his ‘resignation, his’ saintly 
piet » his earnest and parental interest 
m the Church; his charity for‘all and 
his tenderness for his own. © He was 
severely tried by the inhuman and bru- 
tal animosity, which did not’spare even 
his dying bed—of this we shall not here 
ees e had the satisfaction of being 
ably and effectively defended by Lord 
Winchelsea. His death took place in 
1831, and it is needless to say how he 
was lamented by all to whom he was 
really known. 

As to his general character, we have 
not left much to be said ; it is contained 
in the course of duty which he stre- 
nuously and undeviatingly pursued 
through every change of station; and 
this we have endeavoured to trace in 
his actions. A brief summary is all 
that we can afford to add. 

A very sanguine temperament and 


an unusual fand of animal spirit, in him 

ve added impulse to the buoyant and 
indefatigable industry which made him 
early master of a range and compass of 
reading far beyond the reach of modern 
scholarship. : To this a power of ex- 
pression; a clear and logical intellect, 
and a’sagacious judgment gave that 
sterling stamp without which learning 
is but pedantry, and bookish talk im- 
pertinence ; a conscientious breast and 
a deep conviction of the truths of life 
eternal gave direction to this rare and 
admirable combination. . The whole was 
softened and sweetened by the kindliest 
and most steady affections. 

If we view him as a prelate of the 
Church, his acts are the best interpre- 
ters of his character,’ He was the bi- 
shop described by St. Paul, and stood 
in the place of an Apostle in a lax and 
degenerate age of the Church. As we 
have fully shewn in the foregoing nar- 
rative that no sense of fear turned him 
from his uncompromising path of duty, 
so no feeling of human gall ever soured 
his temper towards those who were his 
fierce persecutors—nor could the deep 
affections of his heart ever tempt him 
‘into the error of providing for his own 
family at the expense of any rightful 
claims of others, or of the interests of 
religion. Satisfied as he was (and on 
the surest warrant of fact) of the me- 
rits of his own sons, he yet considered 
what might be said to bring scandal on 
the Church, and did little for them ;— 
far léss than their due ; it is needless 
to observe‘that they were, without his 


* instrumentality,’ provided for by other 


bishops.. He steadily refused to seek 
or accept of any favour from the Castle, 
because he saw the necessity of main- 
taining his independence: and we may 
add that occasions arose when he expe- 
rienced the full advantage of this. 

To speak of him as an author would, 
we fear, demand too much; on this 
topic a long and not unimportant arti- 
cle might be written. Fulness without 
prolixity, and vast compass of matter 
without any confusion, are perhaps the 
first impressions made on_ his readers. 
An admirable clearness of thought and 
precision of reasoning, soon strike the 
observation. A singular richness of 
verbal combination, in which a grace- 
ful ease and simplicity are ever pre- 
served, chiefly mark the style. Some 
strictures have been made upon the 
galling severity of his comments on 
some of his adversaries. He was a 
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Christian prelate, the servant and sol- 
dier of Christ, and they were the bit- 
ter and mischievous enemies of his 
master and his sacred cause. He saw 
the folly and the feebleness of com- 
plimenting away the most sacred 
truths ; he felt the indignation which 
every zealous mind must feel, and he 
did not spare where lenity would have 
been falsehood. But he felt no bitter- 
ness—he could feel none towards Hume 
andBolingbroke. Their principles could 
not be too severely exposed, and Magee 
did not feel so much respect for those 


whostill hold these principles as to bow - 


down before the spurious fame which ' 
their idolatry confers: he was judged 
in this, as in muclv besides, pore 
to a false criterion. '{n truth, he sparé 
no fool or no folly—nér yet did he 
feel any enmity: he acted and wrote 
as his sense of duty, his-love of truth, 
and his hostility to vice and falsehood 
demanded. “'* ©. ‘ 
Webshall close thesegeneral observa- 
tions with our own fecollections of Ma- 
, in his Collegelife. ‘*\Titere existed 
in the University a very strong, and) we. 
are assured just impression, ‘that Dri’ 
Magee was the warm, alert, and kindly 


— of the interests of polite 
iterature, and of those who cultivated 
it with any indications of real talent. 
This feeling was very much caused 


by his kind and affable attention to 
all such, and his readiness to exert 
his interest in their behalf; it was 
also very much promoted by his own 
very apparent superiority of style and 
address on every occasion which of- 
fered. The same full, easy, flow- 
ing, and graceful manner of: dic- 
tion and delivery which we men- 
tioned in — of his preaching, 
was very remarkable in his most 
accidental conversation. We had occa- 
sion to mention his influence in the 
elections. This influence we have 
no doubt was very much owing to 
this quality; his powers of reason- 
ing and statement were more under 
command and more uniformly ready 
than those of any other person we 
can recollect; they were also less 
marked by any appearance of study, 
and quite free from effort. » If a’ 
charity was to be énforced,. by pri- 
vate application, or the students were 
to be separately admonished on any 
occasion, his gentle, affectionate, and, 
if the occasion permitted, playful 
address, could not fail of its effect. 
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There was, however, sometimes to 
be observed, when subordination was- 
to be enforced, in the doctor’s man- 
ner, countenance, and tone, an ex- 
pression of dignified authority, which 
was the more effectual, because it 
harmonized so well with the gene- 
ral feeling of respect. We can well 
recollect his address to the students 
on one remarkable occasion, from the 
chair of the Historical Society—a 
place replete with associations dange- 
rous to mediocrity. It was on. the 
oecasion of a great famine among the 
poorer inhabitants of Dublin and its 
suburbs, he called the fellow-com- 
meners together, and addressed them 
with:.a proposal’to - relinquish the 
costly entertainment which, till then, 
had always beefi prepared for them, 
together with the Fellows, on Trinit 
Sunday, that the’ expense, thus cone 
might go to augment the collections 
then in progress for the poor. On such 
an ovcasion and with such an audience, 
any’ speeeh would have done the 
business; his address was a model 
of persuasive eloquence. The effect 
was’ permanent, for the feast was 
never renewed. 

Whether we view this great man, 
either as a prelate, a head of our Uni- 
versity, or as a theologian, we cannot 
be mistaken in the conclusion, that the 
subject is that of an illustrious master- 
spirit, by its combined moral and intel- 
lectual powers influencing the mind of 
a generation, in which an extensive 
process of social transition was aboft 
to set in. Vast erudition, unwearied 
industry, prompt eloquence, undaunted 
resolution, incorruptible integrity, were 
united with a steady, faithful, and vigi- 
lant zeal in the service of his Master, 
and the guardianship of the Church at 
a season of especial need; to awaken 
it from the lethargy which had chained 
its faculties, and arm it with the sword 
of the spirit, and the whole armour of 
righteousness, as it was about to enter 
upon a conflict with the powers of this 
world, which must have shaken it to 
the dust, had it not been, by the mercy 
of God, so prepared for. 

We had intended to enter into some 
detail upon the subject of Dr. Magee’s 
unpublished writings, but we cannot 
trespass further on our due limits; 
and must, therefore, reserve this por- 
tion of our labours for some further 
opportunity. 
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LETTER FROM. SIR HENRY POTTINGER. 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE.” 


* Sin,—In the sketch of my life which you have published in your number for 
October, there is one point regarding which I must beg you to be so good as to 
insert a brief correction, because, as it now stands, it might convey a reflection 
which would be totally undeserved, and which, I am equally certain, has never 
occurred to you. I allude to that passage in which you speak of my leaving 
the two ill-fated brothers, Vaughans, in| the Traveller's Bungalow, at War- 
gaon, and flying alone across the es to Poonah. Now, had I done so, 
under - circumstances whatever, and those poor young men afterwards suf- 
fered as they did, I should not only have never forgiven myself, but I conceive 
that I might have been justly reprobated for unfeeling and selfish eonduct, espe- 
cially were it taken into consideration, that they were entire strangers to that part 
of the country, whilst, on the other hand, -I was intimately acquainted with the 
page and localities, The facts were briefly these :—I quitted Panwell, at the 
of Bombay Harbour, at midnight, on the 3rd of November, 1817 (having 

horses placed at different distances on the road), and passed the two Vaughans near 
the top of the Bhore Ghaut, about half way to Poonah, between three and four 
the next morning, but without speaking to them, or ascertaining who they were, 
it being then dark, On reaching Wargaon, after sunrise, my horse-keeper in- 
fo’ me, that patroles of Mahratta horse were all over the country; that 
—- the preceding night, he twice had to lead the horse he was in charge of 
outside the village, and secrete him in a hollow, and that it was reported, that 
a British officer had been speared (which proved quite true) the day before, 
close to the city of Poonah. I had neither servants nor baggage of any kind 
with me, and did not think of halting for a moment at Wargaon. I, therefore, | 
hastily scribbled a note, with a pencil, on the back of a letter, warning the 
travellers [ had passed, as well as all others, of the dangerous position of affairs, 
and advising them to go back towards Bombay. This note I left in the hands 
of the man who was employed to take-care of the Travellers’ Bungalow, 
mounted my trusty steed—long celebrated throughout the Deckan by the name 
of Bandicoot—and galloped across the country, pursued (as I afterwards found) 
by some Mahratta horsemen, but whom my gallant Arab easily outstripped. 
I got to the Residency, at Poonah (after having halted some hours at Dapoorie, 
where the Paishwa’s regular bri » commanded by British officers, was sta- 
tioned), late in the evening of the 4th of November; the battle of Kirkee was 
fought the next morning, but neither the names nor fate of the poor Vaughans 
were known for several days. Had my local knowledge not enabled. me to 
leave the road, I should doubtless have shared the latter with them, but why 
they did not act on my advice, it is now fruitless to conjecture: probably their 
cattle and servants, and they themselves, were fatigued from travelling all 
night, and they were seized, as you describe, when sitting at luncheon. 

Before I conclude, | may observe, that: the. heroic and distinguished Major 
Eldred Pottinger was my nephew, and not younger brother. 

** T remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


s* Henry Porrincer. 
“ 67, Eaton-place, London; 
November 2, 1846."" 


[We are glad to have Sir Henry Pottinger’s aecount of this incident ; but submit that our 
version of it hardly exposes him to the imputation he mentions. A soldier, however, may 
feel scrupulous on the point. Thepart referred to stands thus inthe MAGAZINE, p. 432 :— 
‘« Captain Pottinger, from his knowledge of the feeling of the country at that time, and his 
acquaintance with the native character, suspected their intentions, and, having mentioned 
his strong impressions to the other officers, ordered out the best of his horses, and entreated 
them to do the same, offering to guide them across the country, which he assured them he 
knew well, as he had often hunted there. The brothers, however, declined, insisting on it 
that they were quite safe, and that the natives would not dare to injure them. Seeing that 
his appeals were unavailing, Captain Pottinger, taking an opportunity when the horsemen 
were at some distance from him, rode off across the country, and though pursued at once, 
and closely, for twenty miles, got safe into the camp at Poonah.’’} 
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